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PREFACE. 



rm^ 



1 HE question of colonial slavery continuing to 
excite general interest, I ofier the following 
work to the consideration of the public. It was 
my original intention merely to have given a 
statement of the actual condition of the slaves in 
Demerara, together with some particulars of 
a local nature, with which I supposed the com- 
munity unacquainted, and which I thought 
might mitigate the feeling of hostility so gene- 
rally entertained in this country against the 
West Indies. On reflection, hgwever, it ap. 
peared to me that the details of only part of a 
subject, no matter how fully illustrated, could 
not in themselves be sufficient to produce the 
effect desired. Even supposing them to be 
perfectly satisfactory, so many other matters 
press upon the attention, giving rise to various 
doubts, that any favourable impression, if con- 
nected with but one view of an intricate question, 
is generally soon effaced and speedily forgotten. 
To do justice to the present enquiry we should 
endeavour to take a survey of all the circum- 
stances, to regard them under the different con- 
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siderations to which they have reference, to 
allow our decisions to be guided by the com- 
bined operation of the whole, and to make choice 
of that line of policy for which the greater 
number of solid arguments can be clearly as- 
signed. That such has never yet been done, I 
believe will be generally granted ; and the 
misfortune is, it is the West Indians who have 
in consequence suffered. If we take the many 
recent debates in parliament, I am afraid we 
shall seek in vain for any very comprehensive 
view of our colonial system ; each speaker gene- 
rally adopts a few leading easy topics, with 
which he contents himself, and to which the best 
mode of replying would bCj not to attempt to 
prove the arguments erroneous, but to show that 
twenty others might be adduced more minute 
perhaps, and less obvious, but which, when 
combined, would totally alter the previpvis con- 
elusion. 

Possessed with these sentiments, I have made 
the attempt to give a more enlarged examin- 
ation of the subject. What is contained in 
the following sheets will be found to embrace, 
I conceive, all that bears upon the state of 
negro slavery ; and I have endeavoured to ar- 
range it in a methodical and consecutive manner. 
I cannot be unconscious of the discouraging 
nature of the task ; the theme is unwelcome ; 
and perhaps the greatest difficulty a West Indian 
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advocate encounters, is not to escape being 
judged partially, but to get a hearing at all. A 
very little reflection teaches me, that such a state 
of things is far from surprising ; and that the 
voice of popular opinion so loudly expressed 
is in principle not only natural but laudable. 
Who is there, we may ask, who, when the term 
SLAVE is mentioned, does not feel his generous 
sympathy at once aroused, associated as it is in his 
memory with the period when, on reading some 
tale of oppression, his youthful bosom first heaved 
with ardent indignation at the cruel conduct of 
uftrelenting tyranny? Or in more mature age, 
who is there who does not know, that all that 
the senate could ever boast either for genius or 
eloquence has been arrayed to mitigate the 
sufferings of the unfortunate African? Far 
be it from my intention to raise an effort to 
check those feelings, founded on one among the 
noblest of our sentiments, that of a desire to pro- 
tect the weak from the oppression of the strong. 
It would show but little judgment to make the 
attempt; and low indeed would be the West 
India cause, if it required such a mode of 
argument to justify the continuance of the pre- 
sent system. 

It must be perfectly apparent that we have 
not now to argue upon slavery in the abstract j 
the question is in eveiy respect different from 
what it was at the period of the abolition of the 
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trade ; a great rpass of population inhabits the 
colonies, and the object is naturally to pursue the 
best line of policy for promoting their welfare. 
This is what I have considered ; and I think it 
can be made appar^nt^ that the negroes are not 
that degraded, miserable set of beings they are 
so generally supposed to be ; and also, that the 
measures destined for their amelioration or fu- 
ttire freedom, evince but little knowledge of thq 
subject, either as taken locally or philosophically, 
To aboUsh slavery judiciously and efiectually, 
we must be perfectly acquainted with the various 
principles and relations connected with it ; we 
must know abstractedly the nature of its rise, 
progress, and natural termination ; if we do not, 
we shall inevitably be disappointed in the result 
of our prefects of improvement. In this funda- 
mental basis of proceeding, I must acknowl^ge 
I differ entirely from the views of the Africaji 
Institution. It will be for the public to decide 
between us ; all that I request is, an unpreju- 
diced judgment. 

I shall now lay before the reader the arrange- 
ment I have ado4)ted. In the first chapter I 
have considered the right of property. This I 
have made as short as possible ; and I have in- 
serted it principally because I conceive the 
new Order in Council in operation ia Trinidad- 
is more injurious than either the goveimment or 
t^> public believe. I have endeavoured txx put 
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the matter in a plain^ simple light ^ and I am 
6f opinion all parties should agree with me as 
to the claims of the colonists in this respect, no 
matter how they may differ upon the other points. 

On proceeding to a general analysis of our 
enquiry, the first question naturally is, Are the 
West India settlements of service to the mother- 
country, or are they not ? Nothing, perhaps, 
can be more reprehensible than the indefinite 
mode of proceeding in this important particular. 
If they are not of service, the main object is natur- 
ally for the colonists to get extricated from their 
situation without loss of property ; and this, 
though requiring great caution, presents a far 
inferior difficulty to pursuing the opposite side 
of the proposition. If, on the other hand, those 
possessions contribute to the prosperity of the 
empire, it is the bounden duty of the govern** 
weaat to adopt such a line of policy as, while the 
calls of humanity are attended to, shall tend to 
pjreserve the continuance of the system j and, if 
the negroes should hereafter acquire liberty^ 
to make them valuable subjects to the crown* 
lu'. the second chapter, I have investigated this 
matter. What has been said by other writers, 
and with which I suppose the community fully 
acquainted, I have compressed into as short a 
^pace as possible y the result, I have strong ex- 
pectations, will be deemed satisfactory. 

I > have next considered it necessary to aUude 
to the oiraordinary opinion, whkh haunts^ the 
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public mind, that the West India colonies exer- 
cise a monopoly in the price of sugar. It cannot 
be denied, that this topic has been artfully em- 
ployed by their enemies to aggravate the cla- 
mour excited against them ; I halve endeavoured 
to dispel the delusion. 

We now arrive at what may be considered as 
the principal object in the discussion, the likeli- 
hood of the cultivation of the colonies being car- 
ried on by free labour. I have gone into this 
subject at some little length; and the views 
I have taken are illustrated, in the two suc- 
ceeding chapters, by a short historical sum- 
mary, and by a reference to those examples 
more immediately before our eyes, of which 
we can judge from our own experience. If 
I am correct in my reasoning, it completely in- 
validates the views of the abolitionists, and at all 
events determines, that some other mode than 
that hitherto exhibited should be adopted to 
promote the welfare of the slaves. It would 
have been improper, however, here to have stop- 
ped. The public attention is too strongly ex- 
cited. Something must be done ; but, as in all 
other communities, when measures are proposed 
for their benefit, an enquiry is made into their 
real situation, no reasonable grounds can be 
assigned why such a previous step should not 
be also made with respect to the West Indies ; 
I have, therefore, given authentic reports, col- 
lected from gentlemen of acknowledged re- 
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spectability by the committee of the inhabitants 
in Demerara, to whom I acted as secretary. 
These will be found illustrative of the treat- 
ment of the negroes as regards their work, food, 
raiment, and lodging, medical attendance, and 
religious instruction. I have further given a 
short sketch of their progressive improvement 
for these some years past; and I have been 
tempted to make a contrast of their condition 
with slavery in other parts, and also with the 
state of the black population in Africa. 

The next chapter is one peculiarly deserv- 
ing of attention in this country ; it is upon the 
effect produced by indiscreet discussion. I think 
I have clearly shown, that one violent expres- 
sion rashly used, if connected with the imposing 
attribute of authority, must produce incalculable 
mischief. Having thus investigated the general 
principles of the subject, I have proceeded to the 
consideration of the late Order in Council : my 
objections I have stated in a plain manner, not 
knowing correctly from what quarter the order 
originated. Succeeding to this will be found 
my views of the proper mode of ameliorating 
slavery. They must necessarily stand or fall by 
their own merits. I think it proper, however, 
to state that here, and, indeed, throughout the 
work, I merely give my individual opinions. In 
conclusion, I have conceived it necessary to 
make some observations as to the state of public 
feeling in this country. 
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I hope, from the foregoing summary, it will be 
considered, that I have taken a comprehensive 
view of the subject I am well aware, that to read 
an octavo volume, in the present day, on such 
a topic, is a formidable undertaking ; I can only 
urge, in excuse that it is devoted to one of the 
most important branches of modern politics. 

To the best of my judgment, I have avoided 
all extraneous matter; forborne unnecessary 
amplification ; and proceeded throughout on 
the principle, that what I was writing, people 
would, perhaps, read with unwillingness. To 
those who are limited in time, and would not 
be likely to devote leisure to go through the 
whole work, I would particularly recommend 
the perusal of the fourth chapter : it is upon the 
most interesting part of the enquiry, the pro- 
^ct of carrying on the cultivation of the West 
Indies by free labour. In the tone of argument 
I have used, I am persuaded the reader will find 
nothing objectionable. I have deemed it be* 
neath the dignity of my subject, so vitally affect- 
ing the best interests of the country, to descend 
to any individual allusion, unless where parti- 
cularly necessaiy ; and even allowing me to 
have a reasonable partiality for my fellow-co- 
lonists, I believe it will appear, that what is 
mainly r^arded is the prosperity of the British 
empire, and the welfare and happiness of the 
negroes themselves. 
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CHAPTER L 

CONSIDERATIONS UPON THE EIGHT OF PROPERTY. 

X HE acts of parliament on which the colonists 
rest their right of property, have been brought 
so repeatedly before the public, that I shall not 
here detain the reader with their formal enu* 
meration. Their general history may be thus^ 
briefly summed up : at a period when the difier- 
ent settlements took place, and when a spirit of 
commercial enterprise pervaded Europe, Great 
Britain, eager to participate in the manifold 
advantages likely to accrue, held out every in- 
ducement to get the islands then in her pos- 
session rapidly colonised. In various communi- 
cations with the House of Assembly in Jamaica, 
it may be perceived that, far from attempting to 
restrain the planters, she rather stimulated them 
to an ardent prosecution of the African slave 
trade. The plain fact was, she was obliged to 
do so, to enable the English possessions to com- 
pete with the Spanish, the French, and the 
Dutch colonies ; and had security not been given 
to the English merchant, he would not have 
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invested his capital, and the cultivation of the 
dijBTereiii products of the West Indies would 
have falleo entirely into the hands of foreigners. 
This important consideration seems to have 
operated throughout the entire system. The 
acts of 13 Geo. III. cap. 14. and 14 Geo. III. 
cap. 79» were passed for the purpose of giving a 
stiir further encouragement to persons to lend 
out money on mortgage ; and it may be per- 
haps sufficient on this head to observe, that in 
the paper drawn up by Mr. Reeves, in his legal 
eapacity as law clerk to the committee of the Privy 
GouncU, in 1789, for their guidance, he makes 
fte following decisive remark : " The property 
in slaves is recognised by the laws of Eng- 
land. By the statute 5 Geo. II. cap. 7- they 
are expressly subjected to payment of debts 

m CHATTELS.** v 

^ If such acts of the legislature do not render 
sacred the property of the West Indians, I ap- 
prehend there are some other species of tenures 
in England in rather a precarious predica- 
ment. All that has hitherto been considered 
as giving security to a man's inheritance the co^ 
lonists possess. They have had long and undis- 
puted possession ; the nature of the property 
itself has repeatedly come under debate, and in 
each discussion the title has been fully asserted^ 
knd unequivocally granted ; the supreme legis* 
tetnre has made various enactments, declaratory 
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ot the rights of the colonifits, ftnd of tiie g«MMl 
advantages accruing from their connectioil wHk 
Great Britain ; and, finally, trulsfenl hav6 takM 
place, from time to time^ by which it wotdd 
imply the most obvious infringement oi Hm 
national faith, to suppose that any a^umed iiii* 
propriety in the original holdirig could be visiMd 
on the present proprietors. It may not p^Iu^ 
be improper to add, that appeals ^ contiaual^ 
making from the courts of law in the islandi to 
the English high court of chatieery« In tbM* 
appeals the Lord Chancellor has uniformly in hit 
decisions recognised the parties' right of {HfO* 
perty in the slaves and in their i^sue. And tbif 
beii^g the case, in the present distreistied and 
dragerous state of the colonies, when all trans^ 
fers have entirely ceased, and when the Mnallent 
sum of money could not be ri^d to rt^ev# 
temporary embarrassment} His Lordship would 
ciHifer a signal service on the community if ht 
were to state in his place in p^liamenti at tiM 
earliest opportunity next session, what were hU 
views, and on what principles he made bis d$h 
cision in those appeals referred to him^ where 
negro slavery was concerned. It is idle to put 
off the question any longer. So mcmy ambigu» 
Otis expressions are at times used in the Hoi»e 
Of Commonly and so maAy dark insinttattea» 
Ue thrown out in the variOQi pubUcitions ^ 
the day, that humimity, m less than jcL8tiie«» 
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liwdiy defi!iands:thatth;e itiattet be decided- It 
i^itrue. that in the receiat debates the sacrednes* 
W'.th^ cMfti^of thQ West India proprietors was^ 
i^mo^t ilniversally admitted, but, . at the same 
tiibe, jSpnje phservationa were made by one or two 
&p^)cex*s which implied a difference of opinion^ 
tod op these, therefore, it may be necessary to 
oSer a few remarks. The amount of those 6b^ 
siiaJry^tiQns piay be compressed into two points, 
rjl^t. That though parliament may be consi- 
^ie$0d ftS paramount with regard to its authority 
oV<P? its own subjects, .yet there are still some 
uaoraL obligs^tions to which it must be subject ; 
tbkatjjift. consequence,, as nature never authorised 
ixmx to have pjroperty in man, parliament^ what- 
ever, jit might, do at the timCjt could not perpe- 
toaitetiie right of the colonists to have property 
m sljaves or. in their future issue. 
j:;:2!d^ That the question of the West Indies is 
iBtitfely a commercial one J and that to .main-t 
tain. th^t. the je^slature ought not to regi^kte it, 
M. tQ jrpiQtinjtain that the legislature has no right 
tfl j^gukte any part of the national commerce; 
t. . .Witl^ regard to the first point, the answer is 
i^rief and simple. . If the representatives of the 
jaatipjii. did that, at a remote period, which they 
Bow^ discover they had no right to do, any loss 
iJant m^j: bp snst^ined in making reparation, must 
'iierdefrayfed Jby the public at large, and. liptrby 
.that: part who on the .faith of the /enacttaet^tjs; 
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vested tiieir capital* The sj^stem was orfgmally 
framed for the advadtagie of the whole; natibni 
and in doing it away, it is by the whole of tbe 
nation that the injury should be borne. -- • T 
. The party who ui-ge the second objection 
generally bring forward the high authority of 
Mrl Pitt, in his memorable speech on the subject 
of the slave trade in 1792. They say that the 
very objections now urged against the interfeti 
ence of this country were brought forward th^n jj 
the same acts of parliament were produced fsijni*! 
iar cries of injustice were heard j but tha* whefl 
it was seen that the legislature was detei^iliined 
to persevere, all these clamours speedily ^ubsid^ 
and ended in nothing, • - r I- ii 

A very sliort examination will show the falkcy 
of this position, and prove that there is no paritjp^ 
between the two cases. Whatever may Mow lie 
said to the contrary, the idave trade was nev^jf 
icbniidered in any other light than that of a com*- 
mercial question by all the parties. Thd right 
of parliament to stop it without any indemnift- 
cation was conceded at the V^ry outset of the 
business. A second opinion could never 'hat« 
been reasonably entertained on the subji^t ; bill 
it ought not to be forgotten that in this case 
there was no positive loss of property to any iii* 
dividual ; the measure merely opemted iti anti- 
cipation of the future. So far were the stat^* 
men of that day from attempting to couplte iJte 
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riaRfft tmdB and idi^ery^ as being both <if t 
tmture entirely commercial, under the regulation 
of parliament, that at the period of the abolition 
Lord Grenvilk formally declared in the house 
of peers, that government had no intention to 
make any innovation in the system established 
In the West Indies. All the abolitionists united 
HI the same sentiments, and indeed to satisfy 
l&tttr opponents, they strenuously argued that as 
th^ intended to go no further, the value of the 
pTffpi^rlMB would be enhanced, by limits being 
Aill^^to the futiu^ means of production. It 
vUl at once appear, therefore, that there is. no 
tiitniiafity in argument between the question as 
it stood then and as it stands now ; and on ex^ 
amtaatlon it will be founds that there is an equal 
w»nt ctf analogy as refers to those other prece- 
dents where it is maintained that parliamentary 
provision has so modified existing regulations, as 
to be equivalent to an interference in the private 
concerns of individuals, where no recottipence 
was gristed. A late eminent statesman remariced, 
in reply to the West India party, that if parlia- 
ment were once to grant the plea that they had 
»0 right to make any innovations in their meri- 
cantU^ system without granting remuneration, 
ip time a bridge could not be built over a river, 
without S(^ne boatman starting up and saying he 
bad a right to ferry people across, and therefore 
tb^t he ought to be indamniSed. With due de* 
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fer$nce tor the memory of this statesooan, hi$ 
iUufitration was not in unison with bis usual as> 
Q\\rsLcyy nor by any means in point*. He qf> 
doubt would have granted that, had the legisl^^ 
ture some time back given to the ancestors qf 
this boatman, the privilege of carrying people 
across, the boatman was then entitled to a r(^ 
compence when the bridge came to be erecte^. 
Spch in principle is the case of the colonies* 
Had the inhabitants of that part of the world, of 
their own accord, gone to the shores of A&i(f^ 
and carried away the negroes to work on theif 
plaQtattons, there might indeed be some plea th^ 
the property is unprotected. But as the slavey 
were imported at the calling of the mothcf 
country herself, no man for a moment can doubil; 
but the possessions of the colonists are as mucb 
gUQiranteed as any inheritance in England*. 

I have thought it necessary to make these ol>* 
servations for fear of the reader's confoqndingth^t 
p^rt of the acts of parliament, which secures cer- 
tain franchises to the colonies, with tliose othctf 
parts which are entirely of a mercantile nature, 
a^d which government may alter or modify when** 
ev^r it may be expedient* So far as relates to 
merely coinmercial regulation, the colonies have 
never presumed to interfere. They h^ve allowed 
the mother country to levy what duties she 
pleased on their produce ; they have cheerfully 
conformed to all the laws of navigation as re* 
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gaxds their intercourse, both with other colonies 
'and with foreign nations; they have been re- 
' stricted in the importation of manufactures ; and 
"though every other country has allowed its 
colonies to clay their sugar, which is denied to 
'those of Great Britain, the British West Indies 
"have never yet indulged in one solitary mur- 
*mur at the injustice, but have submitted in 
•dutiful obedience. They have done so on the 
grounds of the parent state's supreme right to 
regulate those matters, and to adopt what policy 
she pleased. But beyond that they are not will- 
ing to go ; they distinctly deny the right of parlia- 
ment to take away from them without indemni- 
fication, the privilege of obtaining from their 
slaves six days* labour in the week. They consi- 
der any attempt to take away one of those days, 
or to introduce new regulations which their expe- 
rience tells them cannot be carried itito execution 
^i without very greatly diminishing the income 
which they have hitherto received, as a direct in- 
fringement of the national faith. The matter 
must speedily now be at issue* The new order in 
•^council is in operation in Trinidad ; something 
'similar may be introduced into Demerara ; and 
as I have considerable hopes of showing in 
this enquiry how very prematurely, to say the 
least of it, the order has been got up, it is the 
bounden duty of the British public, for the sake 
'6f that justice which they value so highly, to 
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pause in the present juncture of afeirs, and to 
give the subject more serious consideration. It 
must be obvious, that the colonies either have a 
right of property, or they have not. There can 
be no intermediate step ; they must either have 
that protection which all other classes of His 
Majesty's subjects enjoy, or they have none at 
aJL It has no bearing on the question to say, that 
the order in council has only yet been put in exe^- 
cution in Trinidad, and that that colony, as also 
Demerara, being taken in the late war, are dif- 
ferently situated from the islands. I am not here 
discussing in what particular their governments 
differ ; it is sufficient to observe, that the same act 
which assimilated their sugar duties with those 
of the rest of the West Indies, recognised them 
as British possessions, and gave them, as far 
as security of property is concerned, the same 
protection as the oldest settlements. Their in^ 
habitants rest their claims on these plain prin*- 
ciples; they do not at all attempt to deny that 
they most seriously apprehend an insidious 
scheme, by diminishing the labour of their 
slaves, of frittering away their" property by de- 
grees without their being able to bring forward 
any open palpable invasion. But surely, as 
regards moral delinquency, there can be no 
difference between stripping a man of the whole 
of his property, and depriving him of only the 
part. The criminality consists in taking away that 
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which he has uniformly considered as sacred» On 
this account, it is no wonder that the coloni$ts 
express themselves with considerable warmth, 
and are desirous, at the very outset, to exhibit tp 
the British public their true situation! They 
well know, from the experience of every day, 
that when sanction is once given to the invasion 
of a principle, the work may be said to be nearly 
done, as no real diiSSculty remains to retard it3 
completion. 

Many persons will think these observations 
somewhat premature, as sufficient time has not 
elapsed to judge of the effect produced by the 
new regulations in Trinidad. It ought, however, 
to be stated, that there are some classes of people 
throughout the West Indies not sufficiently coor 
sidered in viewing this question. In all the 
colonies there are a considerable number of 
free coloured people, proprietors of negro 
women, who go about the town and country 
huckstering, as it is termed, such different 
articles as the negroes require. It is not that 
the new order in council will hereafter operr 
ate most seriously to the injury of this class 
of proprietors ; it has already operated. I am 
unable to say what has occurred in Trinidad.; 
but in Demerara, where no new laws have yet 
been promulgated, I know, that before I left 
the colony two or three coloured femalas told 
me they hod last all command over their buck* 
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ster women j that the latter had taken it into 
their heads they could not be punished, and 
in consequence they would neither return home 
at the time at which they ought, nor when they 
did return would they account for the money 
they had received for commodities sold. 

Ttiere are likewise the managers on the 
different properties, who are generally over** 
looked in reflections on this subject All 
writers agree that when a person devotes a 
portion of his life to learn a certain profession, 
he sinks in a manner so much capital, which, at 
^e expiration of a certain period, should produce 
a proportionate income. In this manner are the 
managers situated ; toiling for a series of years 
in an exceedingly laborious pursuit, they .have, 
according to every principle of justice, a claim 
to s6me remuneration. The knowledge of cul- 
tivating the cane, and making sugar, forms their 
profession ; take this away from them, and they 
have no mode whatever of earning their bread* 
They are indeed worse off than any description 
of i(nen depending on professional pursuits for 
making a livelihood. Most persons so situated 
still carry something in their heads which keeps 
them above immediate distress; but remove a 
manager from the West Indies, and he becomes, 
literally speaking, entirely destitute. On this 
point i would recal to ray reader's recollection, 
that when many of the new works began in 
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the river Thames, several persons were thereby 
throwi) out of their ordinary modeofliveUhobd} 
but it ought to be remembered they were not 
thrown defenceless on the worid; they all re* 
ceived a compensation proportionate to their an* 
nual income* I have been induced to offer the^e 
remarks the more particularly, as several' of 
the managers, finding they could not continue to 
direct the labour of the negroes under some of 
the clauses of the new order in council, have 
emigrated to the Spanish main, * To them, at 
least, what has already been done has, had all 
the effect of the emancipation of the negroes, 
without any indemnity. Many of them, perhaps, 
had residjed for a dozen years, earning their five 
or six hundred a year ; and for; those persons to 
be forced abroad to a new place of abode, to 
commence again to, seek their fortunes, when 
the energy, and the hopes, and th6 buoyant 
spirits of youth are gone ; for these persons to 
be told by those in England who have accom* 
plished this work, that no invasion of property 
was meditated, is surely worse than an injusj- 
tice, as it is adding insult to injury. If one of 
those persons so exiled should in his future life 
hear the high charactier of his country for pro- 
bity commemorated, what would be his feelings? 
would they not be dimply that this probity existed 
more in theory than in reality ; that he himself 
was a melancholy instance of its fallacy j that tjle 
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British .public, in wishing to remave a grievancis 
which originated for their benefit, had with the 
grossest . selfishness avoided all participation in 
the lossy and had imposed the whole of it on the 
ditStant : colonists ? The petitioners, who every 
session load the table of the House of Commons 
with. their appeals, if ever they read what they 
sign, .will, I hope, on their next attempt, say 
something on the subject. At all events it ought 
to be discussed. Will the managers, who will be 
obliged to give up their situations — the coloured 
proprietors, who will -get no work from their 
huckster women — or, suppose what may hap- 
pen, an estate which formerly produced SOOhhds. 
of siig^r, reduced to 200 hhds. — will in these 
several cases the parties interested have any 
claim Upon the British nation to be remunerated ? 
This, I hope, is putting the matter in a clear light ; 
and I repeat, the House of Commons ought to be 
prepared to decide upon it next session. I look 
on the considerations in this chapter as being 
of a nature quite distinct from the general ques- 
tion, aud as involving a principle that/^e aboli- 
tionists themselves should unite in upholding. I 
consider them as so important, that government 
ought at all events to pause in the prosecution of 
their measures until all the bearings of the sub- 
ject have been more maturely weighed. I am 
of this opinion, totally independent of my senti- 
ments in the following part of the work ; but at 
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the same time, it must be obvious, how miich 
more strongly this cautious forbearance ought to 
operate, if I am at all successful in showing that 
the views of the abolitionists are fundamentally 
erroneous, inasmuch as they would most mate«- 
rially detract from the prosperity of the empire, 
and that which to many people will be of more 
importance^ without benefiting the negroes them«« 
delves. 
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CHAP. II. 

TALUE OF IHE COLONIES TO THE MOTHER COUNTRT. 

Ever since Adam Smith published his work oti 
the Wealth of Nations, it must be admitted that 
the opponents to the colonial system have been 
gaining ground. We perceive in all the recent 
debates in parliament, that every speaker of con- 
sideration has supported the doctrine of free trade. 
Many intelligent men, in consequence, have im- 
bibed a notion, that it is of little importance 
whether the British West Indies continue to 
supply the country with their produce or not. 
It cannot be denied that this opinion has been 
greatly strengthened by many of the publications 
of the West Indians themselves. By continu- 
ally advancing statements of the quantity of ma- 
nufactures for which a vent is procured, and ar- 
guing upon the old exploded tenets of the mer- 
cantile system, they have led the community to 
suppose that nothing further remained to be said. 
They have also most unaccountably conceived, 
that the innovations which the government is 
now so judiciously making in our mercantile 
policy, are at variance with the principles on 
which the cdlonial trade is established ; and that 
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therefore they ought to range themselves on the 
opposite side, and vote for a restricted com- 
merce. This conduct of the West India body has 
done them considerable injury. So far is the 
colonial system from militating against that en- 
larged policy which every wise legislator should 
uphold, that, I trust, on examination, it can be 
shown, that even going the utmost length of the 
principles of Mr. Ricardo, the West Indian pos- 
sessions are of the highest importance ; so im- 
portant, that were they ever lost, it would entail 
the most signal misfortunes on this country. Not 
to detain the reader with further remarks, I shall 
here give a very brief outline of the tenets of 
those writers who are hostile to the colonies. 

According to their doctrines, the capital of 
Great Britain is the foundation of her extensive 
commerce; and as the interests of individuals 
always prompt them to seek the most advanta- 
geous mart for their dealings, any legislative in- 
terference or partiality is severely condemned, 
A high rate of profit is by no means regarded 
as an additional inducement for any particular 
branch of traffic, as it is presumed that a pro- 
portionate risk must thereby be incurred. 

That any benefit would result from restricting 
the colonies solely to the manufactures of the pa- 
rent state, this class of men openly deride as a de- 
lusion ; it being maintained that all importations 
whatever must ultimately be paid by manufac- 
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tures; and whether this takes place at once 
between the countries, or whether it is pro- 
duced by the interchange of the commodities 
of many countries, the result is still plain, that 
whatever is imported into England and consumed 
there must, in the end, be paid for by her ma- 
nufactures. To receive sugar from the BrazUs, 
for example, they consider as advantageous as to 
receive it from Jamaica, provided it could be 
imported equally cheap, no matter in what shape 
the return was made; for even supposing, for 
the sake of argument, the foreign power prohi- 
bited the introduction of manufactures, in that 
case payment would have to be made, either in 
bullion or bills of exchange, or with the commo- 
dities of an intermediate country. If in bullion, 
manufactures must have originally been exported 
to some other country to procure that bullion ; 
and if by bills of exchange or foreign commodi- 
ties, the same reasoning, accurately reflected on 
and traced to its primitive principles, would bq 
found equally to operate. At the same time it 
ought to be observed, that the inducement for 
a country to get rid of her raw produce Avould 
be as much an object as for the other to procure 
a market for her manufactures ; and the trade 
being thus founded on reciprocal benefits result- 
ing to each, a lasting alliance must be formed 
betwixt them. The economists, whose views I 
am describing, deny that war could alter the be- 
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Befits derived from this line of* poliey,.;asr theif 
system beii^ founded on thfe basis cxf purchas- 
ing articles wherever they could he procured 
cheapest, the importation would not boTestricted 
itt toy pjirticulaf cotmtiy j and in, case ^ a c6ss». 
tion of intercourse took place with one^ it would 
only seh^e to ' make the dealings with others more 
extensive. To Uiustrate more clearly the ad^ 
vant^^es disrived from purchasing commodities 
in the cheapest market, they say— Let it be sup- 
i^ed, that it took 10,000/. of the wares of Bir- 
mingham and of the cottons of Manchester, to 
purchase 500 hbgsh^ids of sugar in' Jamaica; 
l^d suppose those saine warei^ and cottons could 
purchase 520 hogsheads if sent t6 the Brazils, 
no matter whether directly or through the in* 
t^tventiori of dealings with other countries j in 
this latter case, it is obvious^ Great Britain is 
ao hbgi^heads the gainer; So much le$s dods it 
take of her products V so much less does it tak6 
rf the labour of Her industrious artisans to pur- 
chase those commodities of which she stands -in 
need* A long detail is then entered into of the 
great expense of the colonies to Great Britain j 
and a feW other particulars, principally regard- 
ing patronajgfe, and not very necessary to be 
alluded to, are brought forward to showj that if 
i^ueh possessions afford no assistance to trade, 
they ought to be dispensed with at 'once. SucIh 
I believe^ 4s a ^rt sketch of the tenets of the 
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writers in t^e Supplement to the Encyclpp2eidi$t 
Britantiica, and of other very intelligent laen 
who are opposed to the West India systeni,,^,'J]hig 
opinions of such persons must necessarily have 
great weight on the community, not only from 
the, talent. employedji but frpm the ch^acter siB^ 
extensive circulation of the works in which their 
principles are conveyed. 

. In replying to them, I may commence by ob- 
serving, that the objections are not against the 
correctness of their theory, as far as \t goes ; bw^t 
to their stopping short in the enquiry, and diiiit- 
ting to consider a great variety of, circumstances 
of so very important a nature as to turn the tables^ 

and much more than overba^an^ whatever ar- 

■ "I • ' ' 

guments can be adduced on the opposite side. 
It would seem, that no sooner were the errors of 
the old writers on commerce pointed out, than- it 
was conceived nothing further was required, an^ 
that it was unnecessary to view: the bearings of 
the subject in any other hght* In the following 
chapter I will investigate the correctness of the 
position^^ that the West Indies have a monopoly 
of the sugar-market. At present I purpose con- 
sidering, on general principles, the advantageis 
which the colonies afford to the mother countra. 
These, I am of opinion, may be ranged chiefly 
under the four following heads : — 

I. The colonies give a vent to the employ- 
.ment of the capital of the parent state, by persons 
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lending out money on mortgage, which yields 
advantages not to be derived from any foreign 
trade; 

II. It is erroneous to consider the dealings 
with colonies as only equal to the dealings with 
cJther countries. They are in reality much more 
extensive ; and this is occasioned by the persons 
emigrating carrying out along with them British 
customs, manners, and feelings ; from similarity 
of language, and greater freedom and frequency 
of intercourse. 

III. Trade in general is supposed to benefit 
the two trading countries alike ; but with regard 
to the West Indies, the gain which in common 
traffic would be derived by the other country, 
here reverts back to England, from the circum- 
stance of the proprietors either residing there, 
or ultimately returning thither, and bringing all 
their wealth along with them. 

IV. In a political point of view the colonies 
afford many advantages ; by contributing to our 
safety as well as our prosperity ; by giving an 
outlet in period of war to our products, which 
without such possessions could not be obtained ; 
by rearing our national means of defence, and 
rendering that certain which otherwise would be 
precarious. 

« 

I. When a country first begins to distinguish 
ittelf in commerce, the want of capital is gene- 
rally the greatest difficulty. In this state of 
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things the temptation of high profit abroad is 
injurious instead of beneficial. By drawing off 
the funds to a distant quarter, it cramps the 
operations of the home trade, which at this pe- 
riod is much more desirable and deserving of 
encouragement* By degrees, as the nation by 
its industry and frugality becomes richer, the 
home trade becomes f iilly stocked,, and a portion 
of the capital naturally seeks a vent in foreign 
traffic Even then the trade with the adjacent 
countries is to be preferred to that with the 
more distant, as the returns are quicker, which 
necessarily puts in motion a greater quantity of 
domestic industry. In the progress of time, 
however, if the nation continue her frugality, all 
these channels of commerce are filled up, and 
the desideratum then becomes, not to pro- 
cure, but to get a vent for capital. England 
has long passed this period ; her monied men 
experience great difficulty in getting employ- 
ment for their funds j and on this account, the 
West Indies have not only hitherto afforded 
great benefit, biit they might be made to yield 
still more if the present unhappy feelings towards 
them had subsided. I believe this is a distinct 
feature of advantage which they possess. In any 
foreign trade no person would ever think of 
lending out money in a similar manner; the 
difficulty of recovering it in foreign courts of 
law, and the incidents to which it would he 

c 3 
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liable in case of a war, wdiUd be cbnsideratlona 
«6 strong, that none would be willing to encoun- 
ter the risk. In viewing then the question of 
the colonial trade, this part of the subject sliould 
hh kept distinct; and I will only appeal to any 
intelligent man of business," to look to Loridoti, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and Bristol, and he will 
see how much it has' operated in favour of bur 
mercantile prosperity* 

'" IIv Persons leaving Ihteir own country to seek 
their fortunes abroad, it is obvious, will be much 
better customers to the parent state than any 
foreign nation. The pb\v^erful influence of early 
prepossessions and habits will naturally tend to 
cement the intercourse, and to make the newly 
-established settlement follow aU the changes in 
'feshion which are continually taking place. Not 
only the different articles of clothing, but the 
furniture of the houses, the equipages, and every 
article that ministers to the wants of men, will 
be imitated and introduced from the mother 
country. If, for examples wis take the French 
islands of Martinique and Gruaidaloupe, and ima- 
' gine their population to be exactly equal to that of 
Jamaica ; and suppose their comirierce was then 
perfectly open in the manner desired by the advo- 
cates for the free-trade, the dealings with Jamaica 
would certainly be much greater than those with 
the foreign islands, from thie plain obvious cir- 
cumstance of having the same language, -■ and 
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coQtanmiig.ta practise, a similar, mode of living. 
This :vBry great a^vao^e will be found to bear 
in every case that can be assumed ; and it cer- 
tainly involves a.coasideration sufficiently cog6nt 
to detertniae a wise le^slature to give a pre- 
ference on aU occasions to British settiemeAts. . 
. . III. ThaB effect produced by the residence of 
a iarge poitiou of the West India proprietors 
in England, though very generally noticed in 
a cursory manner, w tHfierent pubUcations, has 
never yet. been sufficiently investigated. I am 
of opinion,. th4t;it.for4ris the most material fear 
tiire in the.whde system. , Ever since Wje : b^^ye 
imderstood the n£U:urie of* what is. termed ^4J^*r 
ment of the supply to the "demand, we have 
been taught to control many points in political 
economy, which before were^ at best somewhat 
problematical. •. Thinking men are now pretty 
much agreed, that aiL extensive consuinption is 
thfegfeait. principle from which prosperity is die^ 
rived. The sentiments of Adam Smi<^, relating 
to productive and unproductive labourers, are 
at' present regarded as not very correct; It is 
apparent, that it is quite out of the question £»r 
m^x to work, unless they can procure a market 
for, their, commoditi^^ Whenever a manufac^ 
turer finds a sale for bis waifes, he jsoon displays 
his activity in having them produced ; but when 
they remain on^ bis hands, he forbears furthejt 
exertion, and thus a general stagnation of com-^ 

c 4 
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merce most infallibly ensues. The truth of this 
being obvious to every understanding, it becomes 
necessary to lay down a position, the bearings 
of which it requires some little reflection to per- 
•ceive, that any demand existing abroad for ma- 
nufactures is quite useless, unless there be a cor- 
responding consumption for the returns at home* 
It is only a great importing country which can 
be a great exporting country. The quantity of 
the precious metals annually required must be 
<rf exceedingly insignificant amount, being only 
for the wear and tear of the coin, and any ad^i-. 
tional plate used by private individuals, as £he 
^ people grow richer. What is imported over and 
above these requisites has to be regarded as any 
other commodity, and consequently will be sent 
to that part of the world where it can be most 
profitably employed. Since then wealth is not 
acquired by a country hoarding up gold and silver, 
but rather by getting rid of them, it is pretty 
plain, that in the end, there must be the con- 
sumption for foreign commodities at home, or 
the country could not very long continue to ex- 
port her manufactures. It is on this account 
that the residence of the rich, requiring the en- 
joyment of a great many foreign luxuries, con- 
tributes so much to advance a country in power. 
The benefit v^ch they confer is not merely die 
local encouragOTient they give to the working 
classes around them ; it is, perhaps, the much 
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greater advantage of introducing more extensive 
articles of gratification from other countries, and 
consequently giving a greater stimulus to the in- 
dustiy of the people to produce manufactures to 
pay for these in return. To make this point 
still more clear, let it be imagined, that London 
•were swallowed up by an earthquake : the effect 
this event would prod.uce on the manufactures 
of Lancashire would not be only that it was a 
market lost to her directly, but we have to re- 
flect on the far more important consideration 
that it would soon stop the exports of Liverpool 
to the Spanish main or the Brazils. Say that the 
returns at present are in gold and silver, whatj 
in the case we have supposed, would then4)e 
done with these? What is wanted is not the 
gold and silver, but it is what gold and silver will 
purchase. At present these precious metals go 
to France and to China, to purchase the wines and 
the teas, a great part of which is now consumed 
in London ; but suppose this place to be out of 
existence, where would then be the people to 
consume them as before ? The effect would 
necessarily be, that the gold and silver must ac- 
cumulate beyond the purposes of trade ; and what 
would be the result of this accumulation ? Most 
certainly the result would be, that it would have 
an immediate effect with the exchanges of other 
countries, and that a greater quantity of those 
metals would be given for labour and all the 
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artide^ of life, iir'tiii^ situation, notwi11istandix)g 
the abundance of gold and.sUv^r. the artiBans 
would be in the greatest distress^ and the mami^ 
&cturers would soon . discover the necessity of 
limitii^ their business, and: that ith^ could never 
think of exporting to the same extent as ion- 
merly, until a home mart, ^ equal to. the mighty 
city *which bad been destroyed^ * was^ once mdre 
restored. . This doctrine of ' consumption forms 
indeed the most interesting enquiry in the whole 
range of political science;; : It is by this means 
that England has been exalted to. her present 
pre-eminence. • What, ^ei may exclaim/ led to 
the unprovement o? the steam engine, and to 
tibe'' invention of 'the cotton machineiy, ithose 
insitchless' specimens of the iftgenuity of man? 
Not certainly l^e recreations., of recluse philoso- 
phei^Sj but '• the plain practical cause, that the 
demand for labour was greater, than the supply, 
if we lode aroundu^ we may behQl4 many CSowi*. 
tides which have remained stationary: in industry 
dhd in ait^ibi: centuries,^ for want of an^ ^^ 
t^mtdus to arouse the exertions of* the inha^ 
bita^ts f but I ^believe the world has never yet 
fi^n an instanc^ where therei was , an extensive 
home market, without gigantic . strides being 
made to keep pa^e.with it^ and veiy frequently 
16 go beyond it. I trufet that by Ihiis time the 
reader will perceive the beajfing of the: observ*- 
atibns^ which i have thought prqpieF to «ak^ 
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for the pui^idse of liiore fully developing the 
advantages which the West Indies, - above idl 
oliier eolonies,- yield> to the mother country. It 
M not necessary to ^ddude the quantity of nwu 
hu&ctures exported, or to draw a^ picture of 
dteti*cs8es' wjiich woxild befal ther" artisans in 
this -country, in case we were abimdoned: we 
should ral^r dwell on the great extent and value 
of diir produce ; the'm^ny millions it brings an- 
nually to be (Bpent in England ; and the powerful 
aid thus given to the most material of all consi- 
derations, the home consumption* One of the 
most distinguiiBhed of our opponents, in arguing 
agaitist' us, bbsdtved, that thci returns of the 
exports to the West Indies overrated the quan-^ 
tity used there'; a considerable portion being 
re-exported to the Spanish main. If this were 
the case^ I answer,- :so much the better ; as then, 
86 ttiich greater was the balance of the trade, so 
inuchl greater was the amount that, came to be 
expended in Engliuid. If any person will trace 
this subject in all its ramifications^ and carefully 
imeditate on the benefits conferred by the dktri- 
biition of'oiir funds ^n: the different classes . in 
"tsbdl^y, the demand it creates for labour^ the 
stimulus it affords to exertion (and, I apprehend, 
it will clear lip mahy matters in his mind), he 
will cfease to wonder hdW Eti^and 'has become 
the asylum- of alltiie (isefut arte, - and a general 
pattern ef industry to her neighbours. » In point 
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of fact, there can be no difference whatever, in 
the encouragement given to the various artificers, 
between a gentleman of Yorkshire who resides 
and spends his income in London, and a V/est 
India proprietor who also lives there and spends 
an equal amount They both equally contribute 
in their expenditure to consume the various 
products of foreign countries, and on that ac 
count to call forth the exertions of the working 
classes to produce manufactures to pay for these 
in return. It is, therefore, quite erroneous to con- 
sider the colonial system merely in the light of an 
interchange of commodities between two coun- 
tries. The West Indies should rather be regarded 
as a number of exceedingly rith provinces, 
from which the mother country derives all the 
benefits, unattended with any of the disad- 
vantages, frequently resulting from such posses- 
sions. She has the benefit of the rich residing 
among her, and has not the disadvantage of 
being incumbered in making provisions for the 
poor, the latter class being amply provided for 
in their own respective places of residence. It 
is not requisite to enter into a detail, to point 
out the manner in which the income of our set- 
tlements is distributed over the different classes 
engaged in West India pursuits. It is only 
necessary to take the total amount of the im- 
ports into England, and after deducting the 
value of the exports, the balance is obviously 
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clear revenue, gained to the general income of 
the country^ I could not, I believe, present this 
to my readers in a more palpable manner than 
to suppose we took the district of England, south 
of the Thames, and assuming that a proposition 
were advanced to deprive of their incomes all the 
landlords of the counties of Berks, Wilts, Surrey, 
Kent, and Sussex. Every body, I presume, will 
admit that this would be a great misfortune^ and 
that it would produce the most sensible effect on 
the prosperity of the empire ; yet precisely simi- 
lar,, as regards the nation, would be the result, if 
the theory of those men who call themselves 
political economists were carried into effect with 
respect to abandoning the colonies. And it ought 
to be further observed, that I do not here in- 
elude the benefits derived from those persons, 
who having made their fortunes, have disposed 
of their property, and have retired to the place 
of their nativity, to spend the remainder of their 
years : this particular in itself merits careful 
reflection. It would be a most instructive lesson, 
if we were to take the history of every county 
in England from the time of Charles II. ; to 
examine into the changes which have taken 
place in the proprietors of the land j to review 
the improvements and the enclosures which 
have been madej and then to sum up and 
show how much of this had been done by the 
ffinds of the colonial trade. I do not mean by 
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those funda the gai,ii6^ which might h^ve been 
realised iji any other traffic with forei^ coun- 
Jtries 'yil mean, tha^., profit wlufh the .foreign 
country itself would have derived }. which from 
the planters coming home has reverted, back to 
England, and which, if I may so term it, has 
transferreditself into every channel of business and 
most powerfidlyaugmented the national resources. 
It may perhaps be necessary to make some 
allusion to.whati^ sometimes bro4L|gl\t forward as 
a set off against the advantages I haye, been 
describing. The evils of absentee3hip are ad- 
duced, and the appeal to the public is,—- Would 
you think of benefiting your own country by the 

miseries of the colonies. ? 

^1 . .....-*. - • ■■ . •, • » - 

,1 hope a very brief exposition will ^ show th^t 
the absentees in the West Indies are very difr 
ierendy situated from absentees in general in 
other . countries. , In Ireland, for instance* the 
non-residence, of th3 landlords is a serious evil; 
but what is the reason? In tliat country ;popu- 
lation is fio abundant, that the majority of the 
people cannot find employment There is not 
the jwesence of wealth to give play to industry, 
and to. call forth the exertions of the various 
operative classes. The result i$ top apparent 
in. the npglsery, and idleness which inevitably 
follow. As regards, however, the West Indies^ 
there is no such state of things: the labourers 
^e.all agricultural ; there is no redundant pppur 
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lution, fn<* are ; there r any arti$an3 out of work ; 
consequently, the residence <ir lion-residence 
of the proprietors can make no .diffei;ence ii> 
tiie condition of the negroes. As to the sup* 
position that more work is performed; under atr 
tomies than under proprietors, it is,^ in every 
respectj erroneous. A man of a large income is 
just as desirous of increasing it as he who has got 
asmaller; and I would allow any man to traverse 
the. colonies, and defy him to discover a particle 
of difference in treatment, doctors'^ attendance^ 
and other advantages, whether the owner be in 
the country or ncrt. Having removed those 
scruples of cpuscience of the persons who wpul4 
rather that their own countty Suffergd than 
the colonieis, I would-' remind the reader pf the 
numerous statements brought forward^ dietailing 
tibe loss caused to the country by the number of 
British subjects residing in Paris and Brussels* 
Ho^ frequently do we see depicted) in pathetic 
colour^ the defalcation i occasioned to the^eycr 
ime by those persons^ dwelling ^brt)ad. IMqw 
lofbeaa is the administrationconjui^^, in the most 
impressive manner, to modemte; the- duties on 
4SianyarticleS| which would be more than balanced 
by the benefits accruing from the return <xf these 
emigrants*. Now it certainly argues na^mall de- 
gr^ of vincQOsistenfiy in ;t4be public, : that they 
4sdioiildiiffect toldfeplprje theinjuiyocoasdojaftd Jjy 
£he absence, at' best, <^but.a &w&mik^^y!fkeiV^ 
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in the same breath, they would advocate the aban- 
donment of the West Indies, — an abandonment 
which, I again repeat, would be equal in its ef- 
fects to driving away the landlords of a very 
considerable district in England. These ob- 
servations, I trust, merit attention. The mani- 
fest advantages resulting from the residence of 
the West India proprietors enter too palpably 
into every branch of industry to escape observ- 
ation, if any reflection is bestowed. Let any 
citizen of London imagine to himself, the many 
houses occupied by them in the metropolis be- 
coming tenantless; and Bath and Cheltenham, 
and other parts of the kingdom, equally de- 
serted by this class of people ; let him ima- 
gine these men totally ruined, and forsaken by 
the country of their birtii — what would be his 
fedings if he were zealously alive to the happi- 
ness of his fellows, or the prosperity of his coun- 
try ? Would he not say that the work had been 
accomplished at a dreadful price, and that it be- 
hoved the legislature to pause well before they 
took the decisive step, which, if wr<mg, never 
could be repealed ? 

IV. We have yet to consider the political ad- 
vantages. 

In this particular the changes which have 
taken place in the public mind are fiilly as great 
as those we have been examining. The cele- 
brated- navigation act, so Jong the boast as 
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being the wisest in the statute-book, has lost 
its admirers, and by many is treated with open 
derision* In this instance, as in other inno- 
vations, there may be a good deal of correct- 
ness, and also, perhaps, a good deal of error. It 
is not my intention to consume time in examin- 
ing what has been so much more folly ex- 
amined biit lately; I will content myself with 
asking one simple question— What would this 
country have done during the late war, had it 
not been for her colonies? Where would she 
have got a vent for her manufactures; where 
would she have procured her draughts of settl- 
ors ; where would she have raised her resourcies, 
had it not been for the colonial system ? When 
hier intercourse with other countries was stopped; 
when Buonaparte, by his Milan and Berlin de- 
crees, had excluded her from all Europe, how 
would she, single-handed, have maintained the 
conflict, and have upborne the almost expiring li- 
berties of the world, had it not been for the aid of 
tifiiose settlements she had peopled? Surely, if 
there be any period of history onrwhich foture 
generations will dwell with proud exultation, it 
is the late memorable struggle, when Britain 
presented her fearless front to her host of ene- 
mies, and, like a virtuous matron, gathering her 
family around her^ placed her faith in her own 
posl^ssions, and . braved the threatened danger. 
We maybe assured that the system which accom- 
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pli$b^ this caiiQQt be a 1)ad one ; and he must 
b^ cold-blooded indeed who would meditate a 
chaAge» oa the audacious authority of a wie 
^eculative theory. 

It may be necessary to remind the public^ 
^t tliey are not in possession of all the sugar- 
settlements in the West Indies. Many powerisi 
are now looking on with eager satis&ction at 
the Mtempts which are making to deteriorate 
and to ruin the possessions of the British 
crown* And while a mortal blow has been 
Jevelled^ at us, they have been watching in 
silent expectation of beholding our ruin, and 
of raising themselves to more relative imr 
portatice* It is well known that several a£ 
, thoae powers view England with envious dis^ 
trust, and some, perhaps, with deadly hatred; and 
it would be melancholy to contemplate the issue, 
should there ever be ^ diminution of our naval 
preponderance. As an admirable writer has 
stated, the settlements of Great Britain may be 
regarded as the outworks of the empire, which^ 
in Case of a war, are the first attacked. They 
keep the enemy from our own shores ; their I0911 
vill he the firi^t symptom of our decline ^ and 
when that event arrives, we shall so<hi hav^ 
hostjijities off the coasts of Lancashire and K^t, 
which, under a better policy, would take plaice in 
Canada and the West Indies. This great questaoq 
of maintaining distant settlements, and of'presarv^ 
ing a nursery for seamen, is the most important 
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^^ pfesentR itself to d statesman. Iii d^dditlg 
ttpoli St, if we are regulated by the best (rf ftll 
guides, experience, we shall naturally enquire, 
has th^ system answered the purpose, ot has it 
Hot ? If it has answered, why hazard the change ? 
Is it Aot something like the heedless reckle^sriess 
of pro^perlt^, dissatisfied with the present, atid 
ai^kiiig after change? Although it is not- very 
Ukdy that Great BHtain wtmld lose het pow^r 
Williitt ^ short period, yet at the sahie time, it 
miglit ultimately happen. Where is How, we 
may ask, the enterprise of those states w^ich, at 
6n^ time, made them so prominent in maritime 
jm^uits ? Many of them are at present scarcely 
beard of in ExxrapeBn Mstory, Might not a 
similat fate hei'eafter attend England, should 
h6r legislature neglect wisely to watch over her 
desfwies„ and make th^ evil day ak distant as pos:^ 
siWe? The rapid progress of luxury has al* 
t^eady done much ta enervati^ the inhabitants : 
k' may be truly said, that if it were not for the re- 
sources of Scotland and Ireland, England would 
ftad some difficulty in raising a considerable 
amy; whenever circiliimstances should demand it. 
Tbie Feason is apparent. The superior comforts of 
tlie latter nation render f^ persons willing txi 
encounter the irksomeness of military piirsuits ; 
while, to the former, they afford a life of tcani 
parative ease. By a parity of argumeurt in this 
particular, if the policy of the country did not 
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make it imperative that the number of seamen 
be kept up, is it not possible that a similar re- 
sult might one day take place with this class 
of people, and make them averse to encounter 
the hardships of a sea-faring life ? It is well 
known that their wages are at present relatively 
beyond those of the ordinary descriptions of la- 
bour. These reflections awaken important ideas, 
and should make men pause before they inno- 
vate on that policy which has borne the nation 
victorious through her struggles, and carried her 
to her present pitch of prosperity. 

I have now concluded my detail of what I 
deem the principal benefits of the colonial sys- 
tem J and I have some expectation that they will 
satisfy the reader. I have no wish to under-rate 
the exertions of those in opposition ; but I must 
say, their views appear to me neither judicious 
nor comprehensive. The party who are loud- 
est in denouncing us to the public are those 
persons engaged in the East India trade. That 
this proceeds from a not very estimable feeling 
of human nature none would dispute j and with 
regard to the advantages which the widely ex- 
tended dominions of the East yield to this coun- 
tiy, it will not perhaps be amiss to consider them 
under the same four heads as those applied to 
the West Indies. 

I. I believe no person has ever yet pro- 
duced an instance of a British merchant lend- 
ing out his money on mortgage on part of their 
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territories. The uncertainty and risk are much 
toa great. Instances there doubtless may be of 
the greedy avidity of some of the servants- of 
government lending out their gains at a usuri- 
ous interest ; but that mercantile and wholesome 
advance of money which benefits both the bor- 
rower and the lender has never yet taken place. 
They who reflect on the present state of England, 
when her capitalists transport funds abroad to 
resuscitate the exhausted treasuries of foreign 
potentates, will appreciate as they ought to do 
the advantage which must follow if she could get 
rid of them within her own dominions. 
. II. The first feature which strikes an enquirer 
on this subject is the immense extent of the po- 
pulation in India, and the small amount of the 
manufactures consumed from this country. We 
have yet to learn that British manners have made 
any considerable progress. The reason is, the 
Orientalists have so superstitious a veneration for 
hereditary prejudices and ancient customs, that 
it is next to impossible to eflect a change. This 
is a most powerful drawback from their utility ; 
and I would venture an opinion, that the period 
is not far distant when there will be more deal- 
ings with the infant colonies of Van Diemen's 
Land and New Holland than with the 100 mil- 
lions of Hindustan. 

III. But the chief and most important feature 
of the West Indian system is the benefit of her 
- p 3 
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planters residing in England; In this the EasM; 
k utterly defici^it. Suf^ose the intercourse with 
the West to be stofiped, and sugar exclusively 
^»btuned from the East^ who would be ben^ted^ 
and who would be tlie loser ? The benefit would 
ga to the natives in India» and the loser would 
be England herself : so much of the income of 
|he inhabitants residing withiii her, that is to 
«liy, so much of the national income^ beii^ r^- 
duc6d« Lest any thing should cross th^ reader's 
^iniiid to detract from Dm pkin drcumstance, I 
will show to a demonstration, in the next chs^ter^ 
that the idea of the W^st Indies exercisfngamono- 
pBoIy of llie sugar-market is a complete delusion. 
And if this be the ease, the result is surdyobvtous^ 
that, no matter how we take the subject in an 
enlarged national light, if Great Britain import 
her 250,000 hogsheads of sugar from the East, 
she must clearly pay for th^n, while if ^e ioh 
port tiiem from the West she gets fiilly on&»half 
jof'tiiem for nothii^. 

IV. Respecting the political benefits little 
n^eed be said. The only possible one that I oamsee 
Would be diat of 3delding some revenue; but of 
#iis there is not the least hope, from a very jatis- 
factory proof that she is deeply in debt« I ntd^e 
no statement of the frail &bric of the Indian 
empire; I draw no picture of the e&cto£nn 
Unfortunate battle to break the charm of the 
invincibility of British arms ; but I may be 
allowed to observe, that were the advantages of 
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India far greater than they are, it is wise and 
politic in a statesman, in his measures, to make 
choice of that which may be made secure 
and permanent, iii preference to what is attended 
pathrh^^u'di and 11^4^ to be overturned, ii' tH^ 
British were driven from India^ no person would 
ever dream of recovering its possession ; but as 
regards th^ sugar-colonies of the western hcifm- 
«phere, consistiQg of smdl i^ddndfi or settleimeaitl 
^ng the coasts of the contijoent, it \b eyuJi^Rt 
thftt they must always be secure to tho foi^e^ whf^ 
ifiimstressofth^seaa 

By this contrast with the eastern empire tk^ 
advantage^ €>f the West Indies are i»iade sl»tt 
more apparent. The principle of, pemh t\l^ 94r 
vantages, if they militate against the hui|iaio|it|r 
^f the country, is^ perhaps^ noble aiid mag^a&l^ 
iacms ) &.nd I am very faf from iitipugifip^ iU 
em rectness.r I wofdd merely retnark, thait tb$ 
friibUa should b6 do^ly,, ftilly> smd hopisstly,: m^ 
formed upon the business ; ti^ in a wof d^f tlh^ 
loss of the colonies would bring ^te^iou? evfls oh 
aim cotmtry. A more correct enquiry woul4 
f^bably, then be instituted into the nature of this 
Immaiiity} and it is likely, that the coimiwa- 
ti<m woiiM ultknately b0, not bow the colomes 
should be lampered wi^ and goit rid of^ but how 
theysbould be fotit^ed and presieryed» 
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CHAP. III. 

THE ^BRITISH WEST INDIES EXERCISE NO MONOPOLY IN 

THE>RICE OFSUGAR. - 

Ihe duty on East India sugar being lOs^ 
higher than on that of the West Indies, the 
public have been led to suppose that the 
latter have had a monopoly of the home 
market. These sentiments have been echoed 
in a variety of publications. I shall, how- 
ever, only particularly allude to two of them, 
which from the character of the writers are fre- 
quently brought forward by a certain party in 
this country. Mr. Stephen, in the preface to his 
last publication, and Mr. Cropper of Liverpool, 
in some of his letters, state, in the most unquali- 
fied terms, that the British public pay to the 
West Indies nearly two millions annually more 
in the cost of sugar than they would pay if 
they were to take the article from the East 
Indies. Of the correctness of this position the 
reader may judge from the following brief ex- 
amination. For the sake of greater clearness I 
shall consider the subject under two heads. 

I. To show the manner in which the price of 
sugar is regulated. 

II. To make some reflections resulting there- 
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froin, ho less deserving consideration on account 
of humanity, than as takemmierely in a mercan- 
tile point of view. • 

I. Every person at all conversant with the 
matter is aware that the quantity of sugar an* 
nually imported into Great Britain from her co^ 
lonies is considerably beyond her consumption j 
a large export has consequentiy to take place to 
the Continent, no matter what price is likely to 
be obtained. In other commodities, shipmente 
in general are made to a foreign port in con* 
sideration of the prices there being higher th^ 
at home ; if such be not the case, the article is 
held over, if it cannot, in the mean time, be 
sold favourably, in expectation of a shorter 
supply coming forward, and the market taking 
a more favourable turn ; but as to sugar, where 
heavy: capitals are invested in its cultivation 
which cannot, be withdrawn, and: where, frbin 
time immemorial, the supply has greatiy ex- 
ceeded the home-consumption, it would be quite 
useless to hold over, in expectation of a more fa- 
voiu^ble state of things. Shipments must, una- 
voidably, take place to the only venf for the article^ 
the continent of Europe, where it necessarily sells 
at the same rate as sugar from other quarters, be 
that rate high br low. The quantity exported con- 
sists, it may be said, entirely of refined sugar j and 
•jon this account many persons are frequentiy per- 
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Idexed in invcstigaitti^ the manner in ixiikh prices 
art ultimately detennined,boftJbi^ ihar- 

kets and in England. The reaarni why r^i^d is 
exported in place of raw, I shall hereafter ex- 
fiiain ; for Jthe jR'caent I may state, that it makes 
aadiffenence whatever ais to the priniiipU^ Wt 
an exammitig^ In aU the markets on the Coti*. 
tinent^ Britidhi sugar has to compete with fo^ 
oreign : in Hamburgh, for instance, to which 
^rt a very large export takes ^lace for ^ 
supply of file interior of Germany, a considetiu 
aide quantity of sugar refined in HoUatid is sold. 
(Ttie Dutch sugar, perhaps, is iii&rior to th^ 
^British, anA selk for somewhat less ; Jbut it is cA)- 
i^us that ihis Tariatioa in price has its Jimits, amd 
niUst be exactly proporticmed to a corresponding 
difference in quality : should a fall take phtce in 
the one, a relative reduction must equally fol- 
low in the <ithen When, therefore, it is cmi- 
Bidered that the English sugar must of -neoessi^ 
^fopwaitt, it will be apparent that itir superiority 
<xf quality can, in reality, make no diiSfereiioe in the 
position we are maintaining, but that it must be 
regulated by the price of other sugar abroad. 
Jn this esse Ihe price of all sugar in Londcm 
nlust be adjusted to the same scale. Were it 
ekber higher or lower the thing would soon rec- 
tify itself, by the merchants eith^ fixbearing tb 
sinp, or increasing the competiticm to said 
their good$ forward. Th$ price of refined sugar 
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1151 Enghid being thus jregtUi^ted by the vjmee 
ofi th9t ^eUiStig on tl^ ^GontMieiil, it obvtpiiilj 
foUpws that' £he price of the raw is r^ulsiteci by 
ih^ of the refined* It is somewhat curioys in this 
<mse to observe, that the article doea not asoiQQd 
fimtf its carude to the manufactured state to fij^ 
its value, but that it descends from; its niaBUt. 
liM^ured state to its crude, to determine the 
iitmoBt that can be given for it. We may iUus« 
tmte the point yet further: suppose a fall of 
6 per cwt to take place in Amsterdam, this 
^aUes the merchant to sell Ins refined in the 
interior of Gexmmy so much cheaper; in this 
case British sugar abroad must also fall; prices in 
Eiigland: must again follow this reduction ; and 
tii&: jrefiner being able to give so much less to 
tbe merchant, the price of raw must foe equaUy 
reduced. 

. Jt is .indispensably necessary that persons 
ahoi^ be «ware of this princi^le^ before rthiegij 
cjaii atte»|>t to form my correct opinion on 
m^Mures affecting the West Indies, A very 
great majority of people consider the price of 
SM^rtcT be determined by die London market: 
a» that p(^ is regarded as the emporium, and as 
the quantity ccmsumed in Great Britain is four 
times as much as in the largest country in 
Europe,, it seems at first view that the more ex^ 
tensive market ^uld regulate the rest AM 
Hm wottkL be perfectly correct if Great Britain 
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to enquire from what countries theimportaddni 
for the last few years, has taken place ; and.whfii> 
ther the cultivation in those countries is.decliningt 
is stationary, or is increasing. If it be.decUningp 
we are justified in presuming, that the market 
has been in an unnatural state, and that the glut 
will be speedily removed ; if stationary, from the 
gradually increasing consumption, we may in time 
anticipate a similar result: but if it be increas- 
ing, we must admit, no matter what is said to the 
contrary, that it . is stiU affording the fair profits 
of stock ; and that while such continues, the 
price of all other sugar must be reduced to the 
same level. It appears. that Surinam and tiie 
Havannah are the places from whence the largest 
proportion of sugar is imported into Holland, 
For these few years past, the import from those 
settiements has been so increasing, ^as nearly to 
beat competition from other quarters out of the. 
field. . Nor is this all. The low price has pre- 
vailed su^cientiy long to stop the progress of 
cultivation, were the planters dissatisfied with 
the price they are obtaining; but so far from 
such a feeling existing, we have good reason to 
assert that, up to this day, slaves are imported 
who are placed -on sugar-plantations. The price 
of sugar, then, in those colonies, may be said to 
be at its natural rate. To avoid any ambiguity 
of language, I mean by this expression, a case 
where persons wiHruu the risk of carrying slaves,. 
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some ^Jegree (^ &e ^itibxfAy whlct^ lis ^ 

tsu^fed: to scK^ a tmific, and y^ are cdtftent With 

^le^ mum which is given to th€»n in tbd net pr^ 

ceeds of their sugar* So long as lMs iTj^dtein 

prevails, any fiuctoaticm in . the pri^^ of Mgat 

proceeding hom a slu»t or inrer supply must' h& 

exeeedingfy trifling. Indeed it i^refyh^^^bis 

tiiat^ in a market open ta all the world, therig 

eaabe much difference in the total quanti^which 

comes £»rward. Should there be a d^cienpy 

ia JSuriham^ it may not be so in Cuba; (^ 

even jsfaould it be sa' there, it may be the reverse 

in die Brani^ or in tlie East Indies. Be^ 

sides iMSf there is another circumstance ta be 

att^ded ta A celebrated writer maintains, that 

the overplus or deficiency of merely one crop of 

grain cannot much affect the price in a country 

where the trade is free, tho^h the eflfect oi twd 

sitmlar seasons mi^t« Thin is owing to the stocld 

which, at ^ny given time, is remaining on hand^ 

and which, as it tpay be termed, allows time tCf 

come and go, until the market has idtimatelyreco-^ 

veied and adjusteditself to the regular siqiply an<^ 

demand. If such be the case in grain, we may 

morally in£nr that sugar, beh^ in its value &t 

less qomparative bulk, and, therefore, mpre easily 

kept over, would be still less likely to be a^cted 

in its price. If we had any correct means of judg-^' 

ing, we should find this position borne out in' 

Qvery unrestricted mark^; for the great varia-^ 
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tioiia which are to fteqiientiy taU^g ldfiQ6 1 jrt» 
tribute entirely tx> rumours of' war» and such othei 
causes, r$s tie quite accidental. I: thixikv there« 
fote^ if we giro the ttiatter careiul reflection^, wcf 
shflOQ perceive th^t any reasonable export that can 
take plaice £rdm England can have hardly >an]$ 
effict upon the permanent price on the ;Cofotif 
n^t The price of sugar from England is in*< 
variably the highest tiiat caa be got ^ the price' 
of the sugar which competes with it is theloweat 
that can he takem The rate of the chio the 
planters would eagerly increase, if they oould f 
but \^hen any of the commodity is brought lower 
into \ the market, they are obliged to accede to 
the depre^on : the rate of the other regulates 
the whole f it is that rate which the plantezss of 
Surinam, and Cuba, and the Brazils, are wiUwg > 
to take ; and at which rate they are desirous, of 
still further extending their cultivation by tiie 
importation of firesh slaves. In illustraticHi . of 
this theory^ let one fact be stated ; a &vr, 
years ago the quantity of sugar CExported £:Qmi 
Great Britain was 40,OOQl hogsheads more, thaii ^ 
in 18^: this decrease has not been caused 1^. 
any decrrase in the consumption on the Conn 
tiQi^t^ which, on the contrary, has beenmateris^ly 



If^ then, there were any truth in the position 
that a lai^e or a smaU quantity exported from 
England c^n^te^J at all in adjusting the prices 
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abroad^ it\would naturally follow that this short 
supply going from England would cause a defi- 
ciency, the reasonable eiSect of which would 
be to advance the price. But has such been the 
case? Directly the contrary. In the very face 
of 40,000 hogsheads going less from England^ 
and an increasing consumption operatmg at the 
same time, prices on the Continent have fallen. 
The importation into Holland has, from the con- 
tinuation of the slave trade, still managed to keep 
adjusted to the demand required, ilo matter what 
went from England. 

II. I have now shown that, in place of the 
West Indies exercising a monopoly, the price of 
sugar in England is entirely dependent on that 
of the cheapest market in Europe ; and it is 
truly important to reflect that in this cheapest 
market East India sugar is completely beaten 
out of competition. When such is the case, it 
is abundantly clear that the people do not pay 
a fraction more for their sugar than if* no protect- 
ing duty existed. Did the West Indies imitate 
the example of a Dutch company of bld,^ and de- 
stroy their, sugar in the same mariner as thiat com- 
pany destroyed the spices, for the purpose of keep- 
ing the supply within the demand, there might 
then be some truth in the charge of monopoly^ 
Or, to bring the case nearer home, did they act 
like the East India Company, who, in the article 
of tea, take care to so nicely proportioi;i the 
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quantity exposed to sale as to raise the price to 
dpuble what it ought to be, the public wQiild 
then have some reason to complain. It really 
argues no small degree of hardihood for the lat- 
t&i company to talk of the interests of the people,. 
Wh^Q the body they attack are perfectly inno- 
c^t, and when they themselves possess the . 
most extensive and reprehensible monopoly; 
which the world ever saw. 

. Lest I should be considered to overlook any . 
pHrt of the subject, I shall here make some al- 
lusion to what the parties against the colonies 
often bring forward, — the sugar-bounty, which, '. 
by the present drawbacks, we will say is equal to 
about 5^. or 6s. It will save time to grant at once, ' 
^hat must be obvious to every person, tha-t this . 
sugar-bounty is an advantage. Wer^ it not for it,. 
t}ie price between Amsterdam and Ix>ndon Would 
have the same relation as now exists between 
London and Liverpool. But let it not be sup- 
posed that it is only the produce of the West In- 
dies which derives the advantage ; that of the 
East equally participates. Let three cases be , 
supposed, the only ones that can possibly arise : — 

1. The duty of 10^. on East India sugar to 
be taken off; the bounty to remain the same : 

2. The duty of 10^. to be taken off; the 
bounty to be taken off: 

3. The duty to remain the same j the bounty 
to be ta^^n off 

On the first case, which is the most favourable 

E 
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for the East India Company that can be taken, we 
have very correct means of deciding. - A few 
yearis^ago the price in Amsterdam, which has been 
shown to be the governing market for Europe 
was higher than it is at present by more than 
the amount of the bounty* At that period 
the rage for the importation of East India sugar 
was at its height ; sud, . as the importers them-* 
selves stated that they sold at a loss, it is pretty 
ob\nbus they could not maintain the competition. 

^ The second case, taking ojQTboth the duty and 
the drawback, would bring the price of sugar in 
England <precisely to the same rate as now in Am- 
sterdam ; and if the East India sugar could not 
be sold when the price there was a few shillings 
higher, still less could it be afibrded to be sold 
aipresentk -Of this we may be sensible, if we 
only direct our attention to the quarters from 
whence the importations take place into that port. 

' The third case, if carried into effect, would 
cause a positive loss to the East India traders^ 
If they can only, at present, sell a very limited 
quantity from the lowness of the price, it is to be 
supposed, if the price were still lower, by 5s. or 6s. 
per cwt, they could sell none at all. They,- in 
reality, are as much interested to keep up the 
price of sugar as the West India planter. Be- 
cause West India sugar only is refined, many 
persons, at first view, suppose it only receives 
the advantage of the bounty. It ought to be 
recollected, that the price of all the raw sugar is , 
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necessarily regulated by the riate the refined sells 
for on the Continent ; as it is pretty plain, that, 
the refiner giving to the merchant the utmost that 
he can give for that quality which answers his 
purpose, the price of all other qualities must be 
adjusted in proportion. 

To more fully expose the fallacy of the idea of 
the East Indies supplying sugar cheaper than the 
West, it ought to be remarked, that there are at 
present advantages which would cease, did a more 
extended importation take place. It is stated by 
the East India Company that sugar is frequently 
used as ballast : this is, no doubt, true ; but it can 
only operate to a certain extent. Let it be ima^ 
^ned that 60()0 tons could be used in this manner, 
to bring forward all the light goods from India, 
it is obvious that if 6000 tons more are shipped, 
they must be charged with a regular freight ; and 
if we take an increase of 60,000 tons, what is 
employed as ballast becomes so small, in pro* 
portion to the whole quantity, as to make a veiy 
immaterial difference in the cost ; and a freight 
miiist evidently be charged corresponding to the 
great length of the voyage. It appears, there- 
fore, abundantly clear, that the outcry in favour 
of the East India sugar has been solely to delude 
the credulity of the population at large, by 
making them imagine they paid more for their 
sugar than they would do if the duties were 
assimilated. Several of the West Indians Ihem- 
jBelves have encouraged the opinion ; nor is it, 
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perhaps, on reflection, by any means stirprismg; 
Man doubts when he does not understand, and 
when his doubts strike in with his interest he 
is loud and clamorous, firoiti apprefaeniaon <^ 
the worst. 

To the man, however, more accustomed to 
View commerce in its enlarged relations than in 
its mfere details, it will appear convincuig th&t 
there iis little likelihood of the East India tmgair 
doing injury to the West Indies. For my ovm 
part, I never failed to ridicule what I termed 
the idle fears of the colonists, when the debates 
in Parliament were taking place; though I 
knew well lliat every slave-cargo i heard 0^ 
arnvmg in Surinam^ operated in a serious degree 
to the detriment of our own planters. It herie may 
be asked, as it was by the late Mr. Ricardo, since^ 
Jl^eni siigar from the East can do you no hum^ 
wfalat is it you are afraid of? Why not give the 
East India C!ompany, like childi'en calling for a 
play-thing, th^t which they desire ? To iim the 
imswer is plain and decisive ; that it is not vme 
policy to encourage a species of idle speculation 
from which the country could derive no benefit j 
that many persons woiild heedlessly embarjc in 
the East India ^trade^ by which a great glut 
would be 6ccasioned in the market, ultimati^ 
produdng a serious loss to all parties ; that tiie 
principle of the measure touches upon a hitherto 
regularly recognised specific line of pc^crpv *» 
violate which tfiight - aflfect the nature toad 
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tiMbUsfer of West India property i sind, lastly,, tba|: 
though the 10^, additional duty affords now no 
pirotection, the planters look forward to the 
period when it will, and when they shall pro- 
cure some relief for the distresses they h^ve 
suflferedL When that event takes place, they wiU 
confidently appeal to the nation for a prefer* 
ence, upon the principles developed in the, pre? 
ceding chapter } and should the adyant^gofs 
wUdh the West Indies are there shown to yi^l4 
to the mother-country not be considered as su^r 
mmtt I must acknowledge that I should fq^| 
great difficulty in defending the present cornJawE^ 
. As to the d[aim3 of th^ East India traders, th|^ 
fiiore they are examined, the more they will, he 
finmd to. h^ untenable^. This paxty has gen^ \ 
rally, in my opinion, been distinguished as pos* 
sessing the least forei^ght pf any in the Hous^ 
pf CommcHis;; and it is not difficult to show, th^t 
their conduct should have been diametrically 
opposite to that they have lately maintained^ 
They have attacked the^ bounty, when it. haif 
been demonstrated that they equally participa|;i^ 
i& the benefit. They have cried out against th^ 
monc^ojy of the West Indies, when it ha^ been 
proved that, so long as an export takes place to 
tiie Ccmtinent, no monopoly can exist. What 
must be the natural qonsequence ? why, ^o 
4tall attention to their own conduct in the ma- 
nagement of their afiaifs, and to lay bare l;o 

the. public the great and real injury sustained 
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by their shaiAeful and impolitic . monopoly^ 
which, in the article of tea alone, as is shown in 
the 78th number of the Edinburgh Review, costs 
the people of this country annually, on an average^ 
hot less than S,21 8,000/. sterling. But this is not 
the whole of their inconsistency: how. do they 
argue against the sugar of the West Indies ? 
on the principle of a free trade ; : and how 
would they defend their interests against the 
competition of Cuba and the Brazils ? on the 
principles of a restricted trade. That is to toy, 
th^ make use of one species of argument when 
tlie proposed measure is in their favour, and 
directly the contrary when it is against them. 
The least reflection should have told them that, 
no matter how the subject is viewed, they, at all 
events, could claim no prrference over foreign 
places of production. I shall hereafter expose 
the idea of their labourers being more deserving 
of encouragement than those in the West Indies^ 
in a manner which I am persuaded will convince 
the reader of its fallacy j and for the advantages 
of trade, I may confidently challenge any one of 
these writers to adduce a single reason why sugar 
should not be taken as well from Cuba, or the 
Brazils, as from India. The intelligent part 'of 
the nation, no doubt, would deem it superfluous 
to attempt to reply to the silly reasoning about 
getting a vent for our cottons. This old notion 
of the mercantile world has been so fully ex- 
posed by every modern political writer, that it is 
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really extraordinary to find it still unknown, .at 
teast to persons of business. No colonies can 
it ever be beneficial to keep for the purpose x£ 
procuring only an interchange of manufactures : 
Idiey incumber, instead of afibrding assistance 
When Hindiistan can present similar advan, 
tages:to those I have pointed out as relating to 
Ihe West Indies, then may she come forward 
.with a. claim for assistance. That that ^aisi 
sather remote^ I presume will be freely a(hnitted^ 
from the foregoing statements the. most iiOr 
portant conclusions may be drawn. And^ fins^ 
it ought to be known from. one. end . of the ettir 
pire to the other, that \ no matter how the West 
India planters may have been abused, no:matter 
how their speculations, and their over-production^ 
as it is termed, may have been, cast up to them^ 
all their distresses are to be attributed to; this 
country , alone. They are owing, solely to .the 
cme great cause, the continuation of the fo]fei^ 
slave-trade. Whether the late Lord.Castlerea^ 
at the congress at Vienna did. br did not preos 
tiiis matter with the determination which, b^ 
came the bearing of the country he represented, 
I am unable to say. It. is enou^ to observe, 
the consequences have been most melancholy. 
.A dreadful blow has been levelled iat our own merr 
tcantile prosperity, for the advantage of foreign 
countries, and that, too, at the expence of what 
all men will admit, a great deal of human suffering. 
It. is idle to make a comparison between. slave W 
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hour and free labour, as in viewijog the marjkete 
in. Holland We perceive the fallacy^ »o often 
iMTOught forward for interested purposes, com- 
pletely set at rest* The price of sugar in Hot 
tend is simply the cost of production by 1i« 
system of the slave-trade, and experience shows, 
unfortunately, how much cheaper the artixde 
^an be produced by the continual . ini{K>rtation 
<if fresh ^aves than by rearing thenu It: wouldibe 
unnecessaiy to dweU longer on this point did it 
ndt invdive a much more important consideration, 
^icb is rarely taken into account by the puhHo^ 
b«t li^th which, for the sake of real .genuine 
humanity, they ought to. be perfectly aci^uainted* 
Have the party who are so inveterateLy oppc^ed 
to the West Indies, and who take: jeyery c^poc- 
<tuniQr to state that it would b^ better foi^ this 
county to cast them off, -^ have tiiese men evar 
yet brought forward a. statement how, in that 
jcase^ the supply is to be made yp? Have they 
^yer exhibited ta the community the effect: J^ 
^would bave upon thex^olonies of foreign nations'? 
Confined, indeed, must be the range of a main's 
luimanity, and weak his understandin£r,.did:he 
^t pe Jeive that the diminution of Ihe produce 
made by the British West Indies must be sup^ 
plied by an increase in the slave-trade. If 
^ were to conceive an insurrection to take 
place in Jamaica, and all cultivation, at an end^ 
what would be the natural e£fect of iso melan^ 
ohciy an event? It would be simply, that 
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the large surplus which now goes to the Conti- 
nent must be left to be supplied by foreign coun* 
tries. Their interest would naturally prompt 
them to do this, at the cheapest rate possible y 
and if all the efforts of our administration have 
not- hitherto been able to stop their trade to 
Africa, is it to be supposed they could do so, 
when the avidity and prospect of gain would be 
80 much-the greater* I here make no allusicm 
to the number of our own countrymen who 
would be reduced, to xuin ; I draw no picture 
of the rapine and bloodshed which would make 
Jamaica another St. Domingo : I wish merely 
to point out that, exclusive of all these lamentable 
jComeqaeuce9f it would ^be. attended with tfa^ 
ifiBvi^abie. effect of tearing from Africa not 
leadj perhaps^^ than 100,000 human beingsi ito 
work in foreign colcmies. The question then 
xealli|r to be considered i?, simply, which ispre^ 
ferable? to continue the humane and mild 
system which e'xiats in our own coionies, and 
whicli:has Jbeen shpwa to produce great benefit 
tpnihh xountry; <ui 6n the other hand, to 
encourage the interests of £>reign nations ait 
theexpence of our own, and greatly to increase 
that ^ very human suffering which we : w^re 
abkempting to s^eviate ? On this point there 
casu be > but one opinion, the more particularly 
^hopld the community be made serunble thatj^ 
considerable dehisiooi exists regarding 4iie iaature 
of slavery in our settlements. 
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CHAP. IV. 

UNUKELIHOOD OF THE NEGROES MER6IN& IN'IO.<Ak 
FREE PEASANTRY WORKING FOR HIKE. 

It is DOW openly avowed, that the emancipar^ 
tion of the negroes is finally contemplatecL The 
African Institution, in all their publicatiom^ 
clearly assert, that the proposed objects of ame^- 
lioration at present before the public are merely 
the prelude to much more extended and im- 
portant innovations. Mr. Canning, as the organ 
of government in the House of Commons, sig^ 
nified his assent ; and, in expressing his abhor*- 
rence of slavery, distinctly admitted, that, were 
it not for the existing interests of individually 
the system should be abolished at once. It is 
true some time is considered as necessary first te 
elapse : it is stated that the present condition of 
the negroes precludes the idea of their receiving 
knmediate freedom; but that in the space of 
aometime, when they become acquainted wKih 
the mild precepts of the Christian religion, :and 
are otherwise raised in their moral feelings, they 
can with safety be . emancipated* This is ..a 
general outline of what is uniformly urged ; 
and to excite the utmost sympathy oh; all 
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occasions, a pathetic peroration is made to tii? 
British public, in anticipation of that happy 
period when this foul stain on the national cha- 
racter will be obliterated, and the slaves of the 
West will merge into a free and happy peasantry. 
That it would be highly desirable to accomplish 
this state of things I cordially agree ; but it is 
the purport of this chapter to examine into tiie 
means now adopting for this end ; : and I have 
sanguine expectations of being able to dhow, 
that the views of the abolitionists are highly 
^ionary ; that the negroes would retrograde 
rather than advance in civilization ; and^ that, as 
Mr. Baring very properly stated, the colonies 
would ultimately be lost to Great Britain. 

The &st point to which it is necessary to 
draw the attention, is the . abundance of food 
throughout the West Indies: I do not allude tothajt 
description of food which at present is supplied 
by the masters to the negroes } I mean the; spon- 
taneous bounteousness of nature in tiiose pro- 
ducts, most adapted to men who live in a tropicsil 
climate. By the . dispensations of* Frovideiicei, 
it may be truly said, a negro could subsist in 
the colony of Demerara from one end of the 
year to the other without labouring at ; all* I9 
the islands there is some difference, varying frcna^ 
the. oldest and best peopled settlements to those 
which, in ithis feature, closely resemble. Deme^ 
caraj but still, throughout the. whole, the dispar 
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rity between the supply of food and tjbe lalnnir 
raquisite to {produce it, if devoted w^ly to thii^^ 
t)bjecty is immense. It is unnecessary ta expa?* 
tiate oa a topic so universally known ; for the 
purpose, however, oi' making the argument ge-^ 
nerally applicable, and of presenting a definid^ 
idea to the understaiiding, let it be established 
as a position, that througliout the West Indies 
in generd a person in one month can rakie as> 
much food as will sustain him during. tdfte 
yean. I do not mean to say that he wUL woiik 
for one month incessantly, and that |br the re^ 
maindep of the time he will be idle ;. I suppose 
that the portions of labour wl^ph he perfocm& 
from time to time will, when summed up, amcsmt; 
to about a month in the aggregate. 

This very important circumstance being ^dllly 
ecmsidered, it next beccmies necessary to advert la 
the mode in which the different and imaginai^ 
irants of men are introduced into society. No-^ 
^ngi perhaps, presents such a curious and ia^ 
i^?esting enquiry as the progreiss of the variout^ 
{Stimulants to industry in a civilized cbmmunityi. 
What a magnificent achievement in the range 
of our advancement in manners^ ftom the period 
of the Roman invasion, when our ancestors wjere 
^othed with the skins of their wild beasts, to the 
present happy era, when the produce of every 
lelime' contributes to the gratification of oiur 
poorest inhabitant I It were well that our jL^^gisr 
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latore dways meditated on the caunes which 
have produced this prosperous train of events* 
86 fiir^ however^ as our present enquiry is cdn» 
cemed, it is only necessary to observe diat thier 
^MiAsof ikien, beyor^ a certain point, are en- 
tirely rdbative* In every country a mmn endeBti 
vours to accdminodate himself to that sibate of 
tbtngs with ^hich his fellows, placed in the same 
S(Balei of society as himself are contented*. As a 
state advances in prosperity^ m^uiy additional arti- 
cles of consumption present themselves, whicfat to 
be enjo}'ed^ call fin'th the continual eiccrtions of 
the working classes. We may illustrate the idea 
m more particularly : a labourer, in E«^d 
Deqmre^ ^ cottage fitted out in a respectable: 
m^nner^ and possessing a variety of com&rts ^ his 
qlothing likewise is decent; and his wile or^ 
Ms dauglUlerf makes, her appearance di^ Skillday^ 
qeatly attired in: a dtess which perhaps cost a 
considerable sum of moiiey* ; On the oth0r hand, 
in m<Hre remote parts of the empires say in the 
weatem counties in Ireh^nd, a laln^urer dwells 
in a wretched bovel^ and wh^x any of.his faopdj^ 
gQ to ebapdl their whde covering is^ probably^ 
j}oi wofth two shillings. The custom of the ^ae 
aoiimtry would make it highly discreditable and 
s^tynefiil for a man to allow his house and his^ 
&itaj].y to be neglected as in the other ;, and^ oxir 
the <tontr9ry, supposuo^ the Irishman had the 
moneys he 1 would remsdni idle, :$pd ^Uoiy it,ff> 



mix out, still living in his accustomed msmn^r-^^ 
the example ^ of the Englishman would never 
enter his thoughts, or, if it did, it would only be 
ridiculed as affectation and foUy. 

On the whole, indeed, it may be stated that 
England is the only country in the world where 
any thing considerable is expended by the lower 
(»rders, unless in mere subsistence. The bene& 
cial effects resulting from this habit Bire truly 
important. The greatest improvement of which 
human nature is susceptible arises &om the 
extended consumption of a great variety of pro^ 
^cts by the * populace at large. Political eco- 
nomists are well aware of this truth ; but they 
are equally aware how few are the societies of 
men possessing the elements of character re- 
quisite to the introduction of this state of things $ 
and that where they do possess such, how many 
a^ weary step has to be taken before the habit 
can be finally established. 

I hope the reader will see the natural ten^ 
dency of these observations. When we return 
to apply our reasoning to the West Indies^ it 
must at once be perceived that the very^ d^er- 
ence of the country itself makes a material dis- 
tinction. The nature of the climate prevents 
clothing being ever much thought of by the 
working classes ; and as there is no great incle- 
mency of weather to guard against, lodging 
must be equally unimportant Let any man 
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allow his understanding to take a Utile range, « 
and a; variety of considerations must at onc6: 
press vott^ his^minc^ to nlmw that, as yetj any : 
expense beyond mere subsistence must be com- 
paaratively insignificant 

t Now we have abready supposed that a. slave ^ 
can in one month's labour procure what will serve 
him for the year. Let us ask what is the next 
things he would wish to enjoy? In the fearlessness : 
0^ truth, : and as the basis on which I intend to 
draw ^ all my conclusions, I answer, the privi- 
lege OF BEING IDLE. To supposc he wiU work the 
whole year, he must, of course, at the expiratioa; 
ol*. that period, have laid by the produce of, 
eleven months' labour. Now the question is, 
what will he do with the money he gets for this ? 
JN^lan.does not seek money for the. sake, of itseli^ , 
but for. whajt it wiU purchase. Will he incumber^ 
himself with, useless apparel? or decorate his hut 
with a Brussels carpet, or procure a silver utensil 
for th€. purpose of cooking his mashed plantains ? 
Will his possession of such superfluous articles, 
be a recompence, in his mind, to toiling from; 
morning to night the whole year through? i 
should ithink not : those are artificial wants, of 
which ;he yet knows not the use ; and if that be, 
the case, nothing can be more easily shown, than 
that, though men were perfect saints as to religion 
and propriety of morals, they never could be 
expected to merge into peasantry wgrking for , 
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hire. It is obvious^ no man ever yet worked of 
his own accord for the sake of workmg; it is 
always with the design of purchasing something 
in exchange for the produce of his laboiu:; mA. 
certainly the more we analyse the human eha^- 
racter, and look around for experience to guide 
u^ the more clearly is it estabUshed, that after a 
man has as much as he can eat, and what clothing 
^d lodging he requires, in conformity to the 
rela^ve state of society in which he is placed, 
there is nothing afterwards he so much longs for 
as- the exemption frotq bodily l^our. There are . 
many men, either from viewing the subject par-«. 
tially, or from a confined mode of thinking, who 
imagine that in the proposed state of thmgs a man 
Would go on ft:om year to year, and continue to ac-»/ 
cumulate until he had amassed as much {property 
as would buy an ei^tate $ and that, tbeii, all the be* 
liefits arising from the diffecerA gradations of so^ 
ciety would be produced* A very brief reply will/ 
show the fallacy of such an idea. It must be nuu 
liifest, that if one man could go on saving, all the 
rest of his associates could do the same. Ifthe^r 
£d do so, it is clear, that in time^ there could be 
no labourers, for all would have estates. If they 
did not do so> we are precisely where we were 
in the argument, that is to say,^ no work at all.is 
performed^ But let us even suppose, for a mom 
mentj the possibility, by any means, say by the; 
expulsion of the whites, of their acquiring . pi^ 
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perty,— how are they to spend the income of it ? 
Do we not again arrive at the conclusion, that 
superfluous wants are not yet introduced tb 
counterbalance the abundance of food, and that^ 
consequently, there can be no adequate induce- 
ment to continue to labour ? It may here be 
demanded. What is it that makes a man work in 
Europe? I confidently affirm, in reply^ A much 
sterner task-master than any to be found in the 
West Indies, the dread of starvation. It is the 
immediate dre^ of starvation, in all those la- 
bourers who live, as it is termed, from hand to 
mouth; and it is a feeling precisely similar in 
principle in all the other classes, — the fear dT re- 
trograding and losing their rank in society. • The 
middle and higher orders generally consider the 
stimulant that excites them to exertion as dif- 
ferent from that of the lower. In its modification 
only is it different, the leading principle is the 
same ; it is equfiUy reducible to the plain, simple, 
proposition, that man is contented with that state 
of things with which his fellows, placed in the 
same scale of society as himself, are contented. 
When the country is in a prosperous state, as in 
England, he is roused to exertion for fear his 
competitors should get before him. When the 
country is stationary or declining, as in 3pain, 
there is no sufiicient stimulus, and he is idle 4s 
well as his neighbours. If we observe attentively 
the trading part of this empire, we shall per- 
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c0ive this p<x^k>ii exemplified in every in- 
4^nce* In Londosiy a man in biedness neirer 
thinks of retiring ; either from emuktioD^ or 
&om fear of some of hiB friends and acquaint 
anqes getting before him> in thecommoi^ estima* 
tion of the world : there is an imremitting incite- 
nteini to perse^eiaiiGe. If we go kito a country 
town, we fmd things rather difierent ; if a person 
ha9 bean success&l in trade beyond his neigh^ 
bpuf 8^ he begins^ io conceive it somewhat irksome 
to att^Qd to his busines£^ and be retires with^ 
say, 2O,00OA to, live at hia esse^ If we go over 
to Ireland, we may find,, in some towns in the 
interior, a person from the very same feeling, get- 
ting above his former equals, leaving off when h^ 
has earned 8000/. or 10,OOOiF., and in some parts 
still more remote with possibly only £000/* In 
these several instances^ tibe great excit^nent is 
gone, and the inducanent to be idle, the next 
gratification, is, therefore, freely .indulged, In-^ , 
timately connected with, and forming part of this 
feeling, is the introduction c^ the various wants 
of civilized society. If we again turn our at^ 
tention to any country town^ and reflect on tbe 
efiect produced by the introduction of a carriage^ 
or a one-horse vehicle,^ we shall leam many im* 
portant lessons, bearing on our present enquiiy^ 
No sooner has a gQntleman started this article d' 
expence tiban it attracts the attention, I was 
going.to say. the^ envy, of the ladies qf la^me other 



getltlettien ill the neighbourhood, who think they 
ought to enjoy a ^ttiilai* lu^iUry. The consef- 
quence is, that to gratify theii* t^ish^s, their Iiu»- 
b^ds feel them^elv^s itnpell^ to follow up^ the 
bu^ness they are engaged in with aneeasittg 
assiduity. In iill the various^ links in sodety, 
the operation of this principle Will fee found tb 
he universal, front the most ^lendid article df 
fashionable pomp to the nioi'e humble gratifi- 
cation of village vanity ; and I have introduced 
these observaticms to show that, though the 
stimulants to industry in those orders in society, 
Above the mere working elates, do not appear to 
be directly owing to a dread of starving, or 
of distress, yet being connected with artificial 
wants; which in the progi'eds of time it becotoes 
discreditable not to have satisfied, they equally 
form the governing feature in making those ot^ 
ders, in their respective sivoeations, continue to 
labour. 

In all conmiunitie^ however^ they who are 
doomed to perpetual toil very greatly outnumbcfr 
the other clAsJses. Wealth, wMch must have be^ 
originafly derived fre*i labour of* one kind or 
another, either bodily or intelleil^tual, is vety un* 
equal in its diiltr Jbtition i and a^ to the multi^ 
tude att large, we shall find^ throughout every 
nation, that tfa6 exertion bestowed is apportioned 
to the greater or fes* degree of diflScuMy in ob* 
t^imag miitttxAlict. In EtiglmA, fot exB^ttipte, 
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i consider labour to have reached its maximum : 
for a man to live there, and at the same time to 
Ratify those wants which are rendered necessary 
by the state of the society, and which, I have 
abeady stated, are greater there than any- 
where else in the world ; he must work from 
morning to night the whole year through. 
In the south of France, however^ where sub- 
sistence is more easily procured, a man does 
ijot labour perpetually : from the number of 
holidays and other causes which intervene, it 
may be correctly said he does not labour more, 
in the aggregate, than nine or ten months an- 
njually. In that period he can earn all that 
his station requires,; any additional exertion 
never enters his thoughts. After obtaining his 
living, and other necessaries, equal to those his 
fellows enjoy, his next gratification is to be idle, 
and he consequently spends his spare hours in 
amusing himself in the best way his imagination 
suggests. If we direct our observation to the 
Highlands of Scotland, we shall find a still 
further elucidation of this principle. Many 
years have not elapsed since the people there, 
in point of industry, presented a marked con- 
trast to their countrymen in the south. They 
fished^ and hunted, and wandered among the 
heather of their hills, little inclined to follow 
the monotonous pursuits of daily toil. The x^ 
sQn W2|»s,,tbey had no adequate motive j but by 
degrees, as civilisation extended, new wants 
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cjmaeto be established, a great change was ef^ 
ffected, and, in a short time, sauntering about^ 
and doing nothing, will become as reproachable 
there as in the rest of the kingdom. 

But it is not necessary to go far b^ipk or sa 
far away for examples. We have within oilf- 
sielves the most ample and indisputable means 
of establishing the point. I would appeal to 
any extensive and experienced manufacturer, 
of either Mgmchester or Glasgow, in the habit 
of employing a number of weavers and others ; 
and I would ask what was the conduct df 
these weavers in years of plenty and of 
scarcity ? When food was more abundant^ and 
cheaper than usual ; or, what is the same thing; 
when ' wages were higher than usual, did they 
work up to their utmost exertions as before? 
Did they meditate on the precarious nature of 
their temporary amelioration ? Did they, when 
they had the means 6f saving, exercise their 
education, their moral feelings, or their religion, 
to lay up a provident supply for any future diisi 
tress? No! I do distinctly assert, and I have 
made many enquiries on this vitally-interesting^ 
subject, they did not : they found the love oridle* 
ness too strong. In the aggregate, they worked* 
merely up to what could procure them subsist- 
esQce and supply their ordinary wants, as in former 
periods, and they did nothing beyond. I have- 
been told, by many persons^ of unquestionabk^ 
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authority, that not only wpul4 they leave c^ 
their work sooner, but that they would fre* 
quently spend an entire day in th^ week in idle 
profligacy. During the war, in many other 
branches of business, thi? operated to p. much 
greater extent. Any person who was in th^ 
habit of getting large pontr^ts supplied, or any 
master tradesman, could fully testify how the 
wprkmen behaved, when they knew a large 
order wa^ to be executed. That was the period 
t^ey invariably chose to strike for higher w^es ; 
£^d when the wages were so advanced ths^t, in 
many instances, they could earn in thr^ days 
what would last them the week, they then sel- 
dom came to their work before Wednesday 
morning, most probably debilitated from the 
debauch of the preceding day^. Over and above 
all this, frpm which the most important conclu- 
sions may be drawn, have the community for- 
gotten the evidence on the present poor-laws ? 
Have they forgotten the host of witnesses who 
declared, that when the working classes found a 
provision made for their subsistence, they be- 
came in too many instances, as a natural conse- 
quence, unwilling to work for tjiemselves? It 
would be a waste of time to dwell on a topic so 
fully before the public ; but to bring the matter 
at once home to the underi^t^nding, let us attend 
to the well-known fact, that in those border 
parishes of England and Scotland, where the 
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system of the poor-laws has been introduced for 
the first time, the expence of prmdding for the 
poor has, in many instances^ more than quad- 
rupled, without more eflGfectually relieving the dis- 
tress.^ The fear of want caused the applicants in 
the former state of things to exert themselves to 
the utmost ; hitt when the change took place, a 
provision was, in a great measure made for 
them, and they became idle. 

To what, then, does all this lead us? To a 
conclusion ,the most obvious and important, — 
that merf will not work without compulsion; 
that compulsion is of two kinds, the coercion of 
a master, and the dread of starvation ; and that, 
in a country where the abundance of food puts 
tlie latter stimulant out of the question, the 
ground, if cultivated at all, must be cultivated 
by the system of slavery. If this be a harsh 
view of human nature, I cannot help it: we are 
frequently mortified to -find that a more enlarged 
acquaintance with things, and the cold precepts 
of philosophy, totally destroy the more generous 
sympathies of the heart. Truth, it must be ac- 
knowledged, is the grand and ultimate object in 
all investigations like the present; and for the 
abolitionists to have any pretensions^ to be able 
to establish a free peasantry, they must do one of 
two things : first, they must either multiply the 
inhabitants, to make food so scarce as to com- 
pel a man to earn a livelihood j or, secondly, 
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they must destroy the spontaneous growth of a 
tropical climate, by which a similar effect would 
be equally pro4uqe4* If they can accom- 
plish p^ither of these pmnts, and still perseveres 
in their views, the result must be, that the busy 
and cheerful scenes of industry, will vanish 
:^om the colonies, and the n^ro, to whom all 
their solicitude is directed^ will soon sink to the 
condition of the savage, and spend his hours 
lounging in listless apathy under .a plantain tree. 
I do npt mean to say, in unqualified term^^ . 
that no approximation can . be ^ made by a wise 
legislature to qon'ect this state of things, apdto 
sow the seeds of future civilisation ; I only assert 
that the African Institution have not done so, 
and that their views, as yet before the public, are. 
visionary and untenable. It has only been neces- 
sary for the present purpose to demonstrate, that 
the love of idleness in the feelings of men comes 
next to the desire of merely procuring subsistence; 
but we are really justified in maintaining that it 
operates much further. Man in uncivilised so^ 
ciety, though with a very little labour he might fare 
well and enjoy many comforts, yet is contented 
with miserable sustenance rather than undergo 
the exertion. How often do persons, at all con* 
versant with the West Indies, see negroes, who 
' are so unfortunate as to be free before they have 
learnt to enjoy and feel the value of the artifi^ 
cial jvants attendant on civilisation — how ofleu 
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do they see those ineii loiter about in slothful 
indigence and misery, rather than perform the 
slightest labour to benefit themselves ? In Deme- 
rara I can state, that I have seen men living in 
a kind of penury, practising all the profligacy 
which idleness generates, who, had they retired 
to the country and worked, on an average for 
one hour in the day, in the same degree as a la- 
bourer does in England, could have raised a most 
ample and comfortable subsistence. After all, 
then, it may with safety be presumed, that they 
who call themselves philanthropists have yet a 
great deal to learn in framing their measures, 
and that the result may frequently be very dif- 
iierent from that which, at first view, is antici- 
pated. It is not within the limits of this work to 
enter into a more elaborate detail than the subject 
immediately requires ; but it is proper to state, 
that we are borne out in supposing slavery to be 
a necessary ordination of human nature. Al- 
though it cannot exist in a country far advanced 
in population and civihsation, it is, nevertheless, 
the proof of a state of things considerably re- 
moved from savage life. The first state of society 
exhibits a race of hunters : in this most precarious 
condition, where great misery and sufiering are 
endured, man views his fellow who is in the pursuit 
of food like himself with distrust and hatred. 
In the various hostile incursions between the 
ilifferent tribes captives are taken ; of these the 
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victors are not yet so far civilised as to make 
slaves, and they consequently put them to deaths 
The next stage produces a nation of shepherds,: 
here, where poetry has loved to dwell, a state 
which is associated in our minds with immortal 
verse, man displays his characteristic love of ease 
in reducing his wife to every species of domestic 
drudgery ; and it is from this period, probably, 
that the practice of reducing chddren to a kind 
of servitude commences. In the progress of time, 
theright of property in the soil takes place ; and 
when the spontaneous produce no longer sup- 
plies the settlers, and it is necessary the land 
should be tUled, slavery, in its proper sense, of 
necessity must begin. It must begin, because 
this right of property has been produced by some 
man being endowed with qualities of mind or 
body superior to his fellows j and, as a natural 
result, he makes use of that superiority, by which 
the distinctions in society take place. The 
nature of this distinction is to cause the pro« 
prietor to procure ease and additional gratifica- 
tion to himself by the labours of others. He 
cannot do this, it is manifest, by the hire of 
free labourers, because, in that early period, sus- 
tenance might stm be had in places exempt 
from his influence j and as I have shown idle- 
ness to be the next object of desire after sus- 
tenance, no free man would work. The dread 
of starvation, in a word, has not then com- 
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menced } and the other compulsory power, the 
coCTcion of a master, must be applied. How 
slaves are procured is a matter of no moment to 
the argument; the necessity of having them 
soon exercises the ingenuity of man to find out 
9ome mode by which they may be obtained. * If 
the people be warlike, and have hostile engage- 
mpnt$ with surrounding settlements, it will be 
the captives taken in battle who will be reduced 
tp bond^ge^ When there are no wars the most 
defenceless persons will be seized on under pre^ 
tence of alleged crimes. Such is the origin^ 
In the course of events, a regular traffic ensues j 
and enactments soon come to be made, imposing 
the most severe punishments to secure obedience 
and submission. It is then not a little singular, 
that the same motive which led to the proprietor- 
ship of the soil and the distinction of ranks, 
which all writers have applauded and held forth 
as the first stepsof civilisation, shouldhave equally 
produced slavery, which all writers, with more 
feeling, I fear, than philosophy, have condemned. 
The same qualities of the body which make a 
man swifter in the chase or more valiant against 
an enemy, will give the preference on settling 
the land, and will soon prompt him to domineer 
over those who are weaker. But independent 
of the warlike chiefs, there is another class 
who unite in establishing the gradations in 
society. When men commence to congregate. 
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and the cravings of the mere animal functions 
are satiated, a new tone takes possession of their 
^thoughts, —a faint glimmering of light breaks in 
upon their intellect. It is then the first spirit of 
devotion seizes upon the soul ; and some cha- 
racter, gifted with superior endowments, doubtless 
through the wisdom of the great Creator, for 
the most beneficent purposes, steps forward to 
assume the ofiice of the priest, and instils a timid 
awe and deference into the minds of hisfollowersv 
That this is one of the first operations of human 
nature, he who has ever travelled in the wilds of 
Africa or America can amply testify ; and it is 
illustrated by the example of all nations, whose 
origin has come down to us with any authenti- 
city : when, therefore, any thing worthy of the 
name of society is first formed, it consists of three 
classes,^ — clergy, men of martial pursuits, and 
slaves. In a little time the masters discover that 
more work is done by a man following one em- 
ployment than when he is engaged in several,^ 
and a division of labour is produced. Some are 
doomed to cultivate the land, others to follow 
another calling, to supply raiment and domestic 
services. A fourth class then comes to be 
established. This course of things, however, it 
is to be observed, cannot be perpetual. Slavery 
is doomed to die of its own accord. Ifl the 
progress of society imaginary wants are esta^ 
Wished : many articles of luxury in clothing and 
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lodging are now required ; and an additional 
expence is created in teaching the handicraft 
required to produce these articles. Population 
also is increased, the redundant supply of food^ 
therefore, diminishes, and the cost of maintaining 
a slave becomes gradually greater and greater. In 
due time it, connected with the other causes, 
becomes equal to the value of his labour ; his 
master then finds no advantage in keeping 
him, and, consequently, employs free labourers. 
This, I believe, is the regular gradation ; and 
when the last vestige of bondage is about 
disappearing, the happiness of the lower orders 
inay be said to be at its height. A free 
man will not only work more, but he will sup- 
port himself at less expence than he would 
cost his master if he were a slave. When, 
therefore, freedom takes place from the voluntaiy 
abandonment of his master, he can participate in 
many enjoyments; a considerable period must 
elapse before the dread of want can seriously 
alarm him, and this interval between the rigours 
of slavery and the miseries attending a re- 
dundant population may be termed, with great 
truth, the golden era of the lower ordei-s. Un- 
fortunately, however, it must have an end ; more 
hastened, perhaps, by the ignorance and errors 
of governments than by the natural course of 
events. England has long enjoyed this happy 
period : whether^ some symptoms of the misery 
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we hatre been alludtiig to HMy not now be dawn- 
kig, I am unatble to say. At all events, we 
cannot help sighing on reaiding Fortescue's de- 
tails of the old English yeoman, secure from the 
cares of fiiture wanl; and contrasting them with 
the present more polished, bttt certainly much 
more precarious mode of earning a subsistence. 

I have here given what I coAsidler as an outline 
of the advancement of all communities of men^ 
and in the following chapter I shall endeavour 
to illustrate and confirm it by a short historical 
jummary. In the mean time, I would ask any 
. intelligent person to allow his memory to take 
a range, and to exalt himself in imagination to 
some ideal commanding spot, and to fancy all 
the nations which have risen on the earth foiling 
beneath him. He wiD there see developed what 
I have been attempting to describe, the regular 
progression of human society ; *— hardship in the 
begining, happiness in the middle, misery in the 
end. 

Since, then, it appears that the happiness of 
the great mass of the population is occasioned by 
being removed from the extremes of a too great 
facility of procuring food and a taa gf eat scarcity 
of it, it is the business of a wise legislature to 
carefully watch over and preserve the desirable 
medium. This great and mighty qtrestion, where 
the weMkre of present millions ^ well as of 
ftrture geneiutioms is^ at stake, is by^ &t the most 
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important that can come before a l^islature* 
Many theories have in consequence been de- 
vked, many plans brought forward with all the 
confidence of ultimate success^ but I believe it 
remains yet to be shown that any of them are 
likely to answer, or are in principle correct Let 
us view the mode taken to prevent future evils 
in England. First came the poor Jaws* With re* 
gard to these little need be said : it is generally 
agreed, liiat in principle at least, they aggravate 
the grievance they were intended to remove- 
Much more recently, saving-banks have been 
estabhshed, which are encouraged by almost all 
classes : that these give an opportunity to the in«« 
•lustrious of laying by a store to provide against 
xiture distress cannot be denied, but something 
fnore is required j and I forbear speaking of f u-» 
mre generations, who, I am afraid, will not much 
thank the wisdom of the institution. Another 
writer loudly cries out against the extravagance 
and improvidence of the poor, and proposes 
a cheap mode of livings which may just be 
sufficient to keep soul and body together : this 
man should have beeti himself condemned to the 
regimen all his life, as well for the ^ilseness of 
his theory, as for bis hard-hearted cruelty. 
Morals and religion have also been insisted on 
as the sole means of improvement j they are, 
doubtless, to be commended in the highest de<* 
gree } but it is deeply to be regretted that we find 
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them inadequate to controul some stronger pro- 
pensities of our nature. In place of those dift 
erent schemes, I am of opinion that there is but 
one real mode of putting off the evil day of 
misery, which all nations hitherto have been 
doomed to endure. Thiat mode ifii, simply, by 
taking advantage of every period of jtosperity 
that may offer, and endeavouring to establish as 
high a rate of living as possible among the poor. 
When wages continue beyond the rate of. ordi- 
nary subsistence, I apprehend, it would display 
more wisdom in the rich, if, instead of calling on 
the lower orders to save^ they were to show 
them how to enjoy more comforts, or even 
luxuries; to make their clothing more re- 
putable and expensive ; to introduce new arti- 
cles of furniture into their houses j and, in place 
of living on bread and water, to dine on 
substantial beef, with genuine British ale to 
drink to it. These, I am inclined to think, are 
more correct: modes of ameliorating so&iety. 
The celebrated' «a)dng of Heiiry IV. of France, 
that he would wish every one of his subjects to 
be able to put a fowl in his pot, appears to me 
not less noble for its humanity than for its 
soundness in political economy. And what is 
the reason of this mode of proceeding, so dif- 
ferent from ordinary views ? Simply, that when 
those visitations of adversity take place, to which 
all communities of men are liable, there is no 
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outrageous djamour, bo famine, no: d^xiiig titr 
tempts at the spoliation of the. wealthy ; ,the 
worki% ; orders : merely have recourse . to a 
^cheaper, mode of livmg; and then, suffering 
some privation to vhich they have not been 
accustomed, they refrain from marrying. : The 
natural result follbwis^ and a check is given to 
population until the wages of labour are. ad- 
justed to the regular, demand;^ and a more pros- 
perous state of things is re-established. What is 
here stated exhibits the means I would adopt for 
preventing what I have termed the middle stat^ 
of society from falling into those evils which 
always attend the last. With regard to the 
other great desideratum of bringing the first 
state of society, that of slavery, to the blessings 
of a free peasantry, if I am at all correct in my 
views in the instance stated, I have ten times 
more confidence here. I do most solemnly de- 
precate those spurious views of hmnanity now 
so pertinaciously directed to the colonies. If the 
good sense of the intelligent part of the public 
does not immediately put a stop to the career of 
,the abolitionists, they will produce irremediable 
.evils.; they will destroy all future means of civi- 
disation; they will exterminate the seeds which 
.have already been sown; th^y will establish the 
curse of idleness in the land, which, if once 
^tablished'(it is no vain exclamation), farewell 
^r ever to future improvement, virtue, or happir 
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ili^s^l Let not the reader imagine I am going too 
far, because it may be maintained tliat the pro- 
posed objects of amelioration do^ not lead to 
emancipation.^ I wiU hereafter show, on lie 
QOiost unanswerable grounds, that the negro de- 
spises all kinds of amelioration but one, --^ that 
iof exeniption from labour. It is it which is ever 
m his thoughts ; the meaning of the much^-abused 
word amelioration is always associated in his 
mind with the expulsion of the whites, eithwby 
the voluntary abandonment of ii^ir properties, 
or by force. Any person at all acquainted with 
the constitution of the human chaiact^ must be 
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sensible of this natural conclusion ; and it is no- 
ting more than the plain truth to assert, l^at this 
unfortunate feeling has been greatly strengthened 
by the efforts of a party in this country. Their 
whole views have been founded on an erroneous 
prindple ; they have been attempting to control 
nature, instead of assistmg her; they have 
lurought forward a weakw feeing of the human 
miiHl to counteract a at^onger. I have detailed 
at some length iixe only mode^ in my opinion, by 
-which men in slavery merge into a free society. 
-I say the only mode, because the word society in 
itselfsupposes a state in which men contribute to 
each other's wants, under a regular government. 
Ail efforts at improvement must be founded on 
this immutable basis, by going along with nature, 
%)r accderating the march which is now silently^ 
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but most efiectually, in progress^ aod which in the 
?nd will really produce free black men^ living in 
order and in industry. That desire in legisl^iom 
of doing too much produces very frequently &r 
more evils than if nothing were done at all. In 
Russia, some time ago, when the Emperor 
Alexander esnancipated all the serfs on his own 
estates, it was Madame de Stael, I believe, who 
was so loud in extolling the act, and who ap* 
pealed pathetically to the nobiUty to follow his 
example. Had the solidity of this lady's judgment 
been equal to the vivacity of her imagination, 
{(he would have been of a very different opinion ; 
she would perhaps have censured instead of apr 
plauded. The conduct of* the Emperor was 
precisely that of a man of unlimited power, who, 
in his eager impatience, wished to do at once 
what would be far better done in the regular 
course of events^ just at the proper juncture* 
Slavery must of necessity very soon cease in 
Russia: it will ceaae when the country is so far 
civilized, that the rude products are exchanged 
for more expensive enjoyments, by which the 
maintenance of a man will be assimilated to the 
value of his labour. 

The United States of America have frequently 
been brought forward regarding the general 
merits of our question ; and it would not be pos^^ 
sible to adduce any example more completely 
4:on:oborativeof ev^ry idea I have advanced, la 
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the northern states slavery has been aljolisfaea, 
while it exists to a* considerable extent in the 
southern; the latter have, therefore, been fre-^ 
qtiently visited with manyepithets of opprobrium,' 
lind the former, at the same time, complimented 
fbr their humanity. Various causes have been 
assigned for this. Many men, with singular acute* 
*ness, have attempted to trace it to the superior 
molality of the New England states, consequent on 
their descent from the old Puritans of the mother- 
country : had they meditated more profoundly 
on the springs of human action, they would 
have attributed it to a different cause. In the 
southern states, white men cannot work so easily; 
and the qtrick growth of a country approaching 
the tropics renders a negro very easily fed; the 
disparity, therefore, between the cost of keeping 
him and the produce of his labour is considerable, 
and he becomes a valuable property to his master. 
In the north the very reverse is the case* Let the 
proprietors remain where they are, and then 
transpose the climate, and the boasted mwalists 
•of Massachusets would be as clamorous for 
the continuance' of slavery as are now the 
planters of South Carolina. Slavery was at one 
time almost general throughout the Union ; and 
it is really most instructive to follow the course 
of events, to observe the proportion of the sup- 
ply of food to the value of the labour, and to 
observe the proprietors of the north, 33 soon as 



their ixtterest prompted them, fiell th^ur gaii^ 
to> the southern drivers, and then, as suddeiatlyt 
seized with a new feeling, bawl loudly out far 
general emancipation. Deeply indeed would 
it be to be lamented, if the negroes were 
generally freed throughout the United States j it 
.would engender among a numerous class of pea* 
pie; vagrancy, profligacy, and all the evils which 
are the offspring of idleness. Let not philan^ 
thropists despair that in time the free peasantry 
"willbe produced ; the mighty torrent of popular 
tion roHing westward wiU. so<hi affect the price 
of food ; and the .cost of maintaining the davf 
will become equal to the returns of his labour*^.: 
.; We have now to return to the West Indies. 
tMany recent publications have been made 
to. prove, that the planters, should abpl^ 
the system, as free men will work more thajoi 
slaves. In one publicittipn not less than fiOy 
page& are taken up to shaw the extent of the 
advantage. It is truly ridiculous to see sqn^ 
writers of . feeble understanding laboriously ^ 
tempting to ; prOve^ what every other persqpri 
.^(perceive at a glance* Most unquestionably 
freemen will work more than slaves. I will 
venture to assert^ that so moderate is the qu^U; 
tity of tdaily labour exacted in Demerara, th^^t 
werQ a free man to have the dread of starv^^tioja 
^Uawgjh^ofe hip), as in England, he ^^Quld 
b*v^ :H pecft>rmed l?y two o'clock ip the dajjr- 
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But what then ? these writers seem to fbfget 
that if one stimulus is withdrawn, aiiotfaer muat 
be supplied. The planters of Demerara Icnow 
too well, that if their negroes were free, instead 
<rf^ getting as much work done as they do noW^ 
they would get none at all. Some other pers(»is 
endeavour to prove the folly of the plant^tK, 
by showing that their cultivation is unproiitable^ 
and they should therefore leave it off. This 
is about equal to the absurdity exposed by 
Adam Smith, of government or any private 
persons pretending to know more of a nmn^s 
business than he does himsdf. The communify 
need not be afraid that the colonies will contihue 
the present system longer than it is advan- 
tageous to them : the inhabitd^ts there will be 
Vke first to discovi^r wheti the maintenance of a 
mdn assimilia.tes to the value (Mf his labcair. 
"Uliat the exact disparity is at present would 
^haps be diffirtdt to discover: in Demeraiu ij 
& very great : there the food is supplied by the 
ihaster to the negro t in the islands, a portion of* 
iSme is allotted for them to raise it themselves^ 
With r^rd to this tim6, however^ allowed i« 
\^e islands, something should be ss^d* Persons 
are too apt to confound the wotk a negro jneally 
titees with what he could do. I have showia th^ 
iove of iifleness to be so strteng^ tAiat a negro will 
iive on poor fktty when with a litd^ e:)^^tkiii 
i^ faiigUit have better. To e«rttp«i^ hm m^h 
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a labours in this country would be out of th^ 
question ^ but it may be confidently asserted t^at 
he has sufficient time, were he to use any energy 
of labour, to live abundantly : to give him any 
more would be to encourage his laziness. In a 
subsequent chapter wUl be found, I trust, plain 
and satisfactory details of the work performed^ 
and of the general treatment of negroes, collected 
from persons residing tn Demerara of known 
le^ectability, and great local experience. I 
have also given my own ideas of the proper 
mode to be pursued to bring about a change for 
the better, and to prevent the evils resulting; 
from idleness. The object of tliis chapter has 
been to examine into the nature of slaveiy in the 
abstract, and I have some hopes of having 
shown, tha^ man, to work» requires a stimulus of 
om kiod or another* Before, however, I cour 
dude the subject, I must be allowed to make 
(ms or two observations. And* firsts let it be 
remarked, that I have made no attempt to de- 
pict ithe natural inferiority of the slave, no 
odious distinction, iio ^sumed debasement in 
morals, no unnecessary appeal to the Scrijpturesb 
no impious endeavour to degrade any of God's 
creatures below their natural leveL I have con- 
aldered the negroes as they ought to be coi9i^ 
fiidered, as men actmijod by the same sensational 
and endowed with the same feelings, as ous- 
•dves* ' Bttt I do conjure the reader to recollect; 
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tHat if in England, foremost in civilisation and 
in arts } long blessed with security to property, 
order, and good government; fortunate in het 
climate, where her sons have to labour, before 
they can enjoy ; furnishing every possible incite- 
ment to exertion j where vagrancy is held"*!in 
contempt and ignominy ; where the humblest o4* 
her inhabitants may rise to wealth, fame, and 
power — if in England, that highly favoured land I 
where to be frugal and industrious is one of the^ 
first precepts a fond parent would instil into his 
child J — if . there the inveterate principle of 
jhuman nature, the love of idleness predomii' 
Yiates, when deprived of the accustomed stimu- 
lants, what is to be expected from the African, 
dwelling in a hot tropical climate ; just emerging 
from ihe first stage of nature j not yet weaned 
from his barbarous customs; possessing a wild 
desire to shake off the encumbering hiabitsof 
civilisation, and to retire and rove in the woods, 
and revel in tiie full glut of savage manners? 
Is it not evident, that if leflfc io his own will, he 
would soon spurn at the . interference of this 
country ? He would in time loathe the idea of 
working. He would again proceed to beat his 
wife, to jfight and murder, or make a slave of 
his neighbour, and become but a miserable pro* 
iotype to a free industrious peasant. -Yet such 
is the pl^, such the finaL> upshot c^ measures 
jtobevi^ted oh the;. devoted colonies^ . AndJie 
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who leads the van of these superficial speciu- 
IsLtoTSi he who is borne along by a giddy po- 
pularity, in offering this to the negroes, would 
audaciously term it the cup of liberty ! Rather 
dash it from their Hps, as containing the bitter 
draught of anarchy, bloodshed, and misery. I 
shall here be told that all is to be done gra- 
dually. I answer, gradually or not, the prin- 
c^te of proceeding is erroneous; that notwith. 
sttinding all your moral instruction there is 
something of more vital importance, and far more 
powerful in its operation, which, uncorrected^ 
wiU, in the long run, produce a set of men in 
a^fetate of barberism, instead of free peasants; 
If inorais and religion cannot correct the stronger 
propiensities of our nature in England, the most 
nioral and religious place in the world, can 
it be expected they should do so in the West 
Indies, where every thing acts so much more 
strongly ? Reasonable men . must at once per- 
ceive the impossibility ; and that if the govern* 
ment proceed in their projects, as hitherto di-^ 
vulged, the colonies must inevitably, in the endj 
f^ease to be productive possessions to this country; 
: The question is then reducible to a narrow 
compass : we have simply to consider which 
isbetter,— the present industry of the West In? 
dies;. or; a savage life. If the busy and cheerfu) 
8C€9[ies.ofth6 former are preferred, I do believe 
the aboUtionists wiU find it difficult to justify or 
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piBUiiate their precipitancy. Let it be cemetti- 
bered, w^ bave not now to consider the propric^ 
of taking firom their country a number of humaii 
beiiigs^ for the purpose of civilising them i tibab 
is now long past, and we may at once fully o<m« 
cede its original injustice. But in the presei^ 
case the n^oes are now under our protecticm ;> 
to l^ave them to themselves would be wanton 
crudiy ; they have no desire to return to Afirica^ 
they possess the germs of future advancement ) 
and the grand object is naturally to bring about 
diat desirable ^vent in the surest possible maa^ 
nef • In tli^ng this, speediness must give iWay 
to certainty. The nature of the society forbids 
the 'idea of tampering with them with one sysi- 
tern now, and, a short time after, practising 
tmothen What is adapted must be well weighed^ 
d^efinite, |)rogt«ssive, and in each stiage ident^*^ 
ing and confirming the {Principle on which the 
plan of improvement proceeds. The immediate 
desire to see the efiSbct of our measures leads to 
almost aU the errors in legislation : yet surdy 
nothing can evince a more narrow and confined 
intellect than to view the present as ^v^ thingj 
and neglect the fUtura Wbat wmdd not the 
people of many parts of tiie empire ^ve^ had, in 
former generations, th^ government Icnowti any 
thing of human natmre, or of legislation ! And; 
most certainly a similar c^itc^y will be heard in 
the ccdonies iiib a Ikxt^oxe d^^ 



{MTOCMding take plMe* £ai^ leader c^ the 
Afiican InstlMtion seems to vmh that all was 
done in his lif etimei and hurdes bn^ not oiily 
jprecipitately, but before amy official or suffix 
dient evidence can be obtained Well^ indeed^ 
might Edmund Burke exclaim^ ** Individuals 
pass like shadows; but the nation is fixed and 
Stable^ The dififerenee^ therefore, of to-dsy and 
toi^fiorrow) >^hich to private people is immense^ 
to the state is nothing.'' The^ wisdom of tills is 
so apparent, that it is acknowledged by all 
parts of the administration in theory, however 
little attended to in practice. Let them in 
time consider that all that can be done is to 
establish a plan that will have a principle of 
growth ; and I must be allowed to say, what has 
hitherto been framed for this purpose is very in«* 
efficacious. The effect to be produced by reli- 
gion and moral instruction is so greatly exagger- 
ated, that I wiU endeavour, in conclusion, to 
bring the matter yet more palpably home to the 
understanding. Let it be supposed, that in the 
counties of Middlesex and Hertford, men have 
to work laboriously during the week, as at pre- 
sent, to earn a livelihood ; and say the rest of 
tiiie country was in a state of nature, possessing 
a rich luxuriant soil, with quick vegetation. 
Now I put it to the plain common sense of the 
public^ which would the people prefer, — • to toil 
all the week in Middlesex^ and Hertford, with 
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the benefit of going to church on a Sunday, or 
to live in the interior, and fish and hunt» and be 
deprived of the benefit of going to church ? I 
greatly fear they would be found incorrigible^ 
and rather neglect the pious exhortations from 
the pulpit ; yet such is the case in Demerara* 
Religion may undoubtedly do a great deal, but 
it would be expecting too much, did we think it 
could control some of the primary propensitiei 
of human nature. * 
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CHAP. V. 

' . ' • . . . •. 

THE F0RE60INO REFLECTIONS iLLtJSTRAtED FROS^ 

HISTORY. 

\ ' ■ • 

"When we are induced to carry our researches 

into the ancient writers, with a view of ascer^ 
taihibg tibe manners and domestic polity of 
Greece and Rome, we are much disposed to 
abate some of that admiration which mankind in 
general bestow upon those ages, as contrasted 
with the present. The more popular writers, 
who are associated with our studies in youth, 
present, we must allow, only the favourable side 
of the picture. In Athens, the most polished 
and celebrated of the Grecian states, enough 
may be discovered from the orations of Lysias 
and Isaeus, to show that some of the worst vices 
of human nature were almost universally prac- 
tised ; and that even had not slavery existed to 
a very great extent, their boasted civil liberty 
was not such as at the present day we would 
wish to enjoy. In Rome also, when we turn our 
attention to the condition of those classes who 
performed all the labour, we may learn from 
Varro and Columella, and other writers, how far 
inferior their physical comforts were to those of 
our labourers in the West Indies. It was my in- 
tention -to have made some attempts to point out 
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that, in those days, there was always a consid^* 
able disparity between tiie value of a idave^s 
work and the cost of hi^ subsistence* I had 
made but little progress before I discovered it 
to be completely unuecessa;ry. A very little re- 
flection showed me, that the circumstance of a 
slaVe having a value proved in itself the fmtfa 
of the proposition, and that as this value was 
great or small, in similar proportion was* the 
likeUhood of his merging into a firee labourer^ 
It will« tiberefote^ be the object to point out, in 
confirmation of our thec^, how this progressdiHi 
took plac$ throughout the difiSsrent natioos in 

theworl4- ' 

In tli0 earliest i^;es we leant from the Bible, that 
the system was completely established, and' that 
the means taken to enforce obec^ence were paar» 
ticuJ^^irly severe* The law of Moses declares^ 
^< ThtA if any struck his dave so that he died 
under his hand» he was to be punished ; but if 
ti^ survived a day or two he was not, because h^ 
wa$ aa his motiey/' As tQ the facility of procuring 
food in those early tim^, it is sti^ngly iUu»- 
txated in the s^mration of Abraham and Lot 
In the progress of time, where they were settled^ 
the ordinatry supply of the land was exhausted $ 
the cost of subsistence was becoming greater 
and greater. Strife had commenced among their 
servants, and it wftis lliis that prompted Abraham 
to exclaims ^f Let there b^ po strife, I pray thee. 
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betriveen thee and me ; is Qot the whole land be- 
fore thee ? Separate thyself J pray thee from me) 
if thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to 
the right ; or, if thou depart to the right hand» 
then I will go to the left" In this state of things 
it is not difficult to perceive that had not coer-* 
cion been employed to compel the servants to 
work^ they would have sought subsistence for 
themselves. 

In the different migrations which took place 
and settled the Grecian states, as the land came 
to be tilled, slavery, of course, commenced. Wcr 
perceive in Homer, in the interview between 
Hector and Andromache, that the former inti- 
mates to the latter, that, in case Troy was taken» 
she might expect to be reduced to perfonn dOf 
mestic drudgery by some of the victors. In all 
subsequent writers, the system is recognized^ 
and, indeed, may be considered on the increase^ 
When civilisation and luxury become greater* 
tibat is to say, when the desire in men to live 
at their ease increases, and when the faeili^ 
of procuring food continues as before» as a na- 
tural consequence, the relative inferiority . of 
slaves becomes more visible, and greater xigon 
is exerted to compel them to work> It would 
occupy a disproportionate space to point out the 
progress of the laws made for this purpose. A 
brief allusion to Sparta and Athens may suffic<^ 
In the former state all writers agree, that in no 
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part of the worlds ^and^mwxieia ia history, has^' 
the treatment be^ so rigid and baf^baroas. The 
Helots were not only slaves to a '• citis?^, but 
tbey were slaves to the public at large ; and when 
ill used or insulted in the highest degree,* they^ 
had no expectation of redress. : 
< ^ Many admirers of civil liberty have wondered,* 
with feelings of dissatisfaction and disgust^r how 
a people professing to value freedom so highly 
should themselves violate every one of its princi- 
ples, and exercise the greatest tyranny over 
those under their dominion. The great object, 
however, in Sparta, was to keep every free man 
a soldier, to prevent any of their population from 
ever descending from the high bearing it Wa3 
tiiought requisite to assume, and to keep. their 
slaves as a distinct and inferior race of men^ 
solely destined to endure hardship. In Athens 
they were more mildly treated ; but we learn 
from various authors that their condition was bad 
enough, and that almost every description of 
labour was- performed by them. 

In one of the oratioAs of Demosthenes, he states 
the value of his slaves, twenty in number, at 40 
minse, and the annual returns at 12. If this were 
the case, and judging of what Xenophon says of 
the facility of a man's acquiririgaliving by farming, 
the disparity between the cost of subsistence and 
the value of laboiu: was as great as it is now in 
many parts of the West Indies. But it is more par- 
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ticularly our business to account for the reason 
why» as population increased, the difference be- 
tween the return of labour and the cost of fi>od 
did not diminish, and therefore, why the con- 
ation of slavery remained unchanged. In 
ancient Greece the supply of food tothe great 
mass of the working classes was not purchased 
by the people themselves, but was distributed to 
them by their masters. When, therefore, popu- 
lation increased, the facility of procuring food 
no longer continued the same; there were a 
greater nilmber of applicants or buyers in the 
market; the price of course advanced, arid this 
operated upon the community, in two ways : 
First, the rich felt it, in the increased cost of 
maintaining their slaves ; accordingly, the net 
prpfit they derived from their labour was reduced, 
and they found themselves retrograding in so- 
ciety. Secondly, the poor free men felt it in 
the greater cost of living ; they found they could 
not support themselves as before, by merdy 
working an hour or two in the day, but that 
they would have to work five or six^ What, 
then, was the result ? In modern tim^s it would 
be apparent, but in those days men were dif* 
ferently circumstanced. Abundance of land 
still remained unsettled in more remote parts^ 
ajid when tiie * disagreeable effects I have al« 
luded to began to take place^ large emigra- 
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At€Mis : ensued, and extensive colonies ^er^ 
eafabiished,. When this became the case, the 
fraliieof a man's labour in the parent^state t^ 
«umed its former superiority over the cost of 'sub- 
sistence, and the state of coercing men to ktboiir 
eontinned as before. Had there not been 
ithe means of enugraticm to Asia Minor and to 
Italy and Sicily, slavery must have expired ^t la 
3very eariy period. The two causes I have 
Stated, the free poor being obliged to labour 
jnore, and the cost of keeping slaves becoming 
^eater, must sooii have brought the rich to 
abandon the system. 

• When we turn to Rome we find the siame 
'^ihciple operating, though to a much larget 
Extent In Mr. Stephen's late elaborate workj 
}ie is peculiarly desirous of showing that th* 
dktves we^e far better protected in Rome than 
in the West Indies; It is not my intention at 
jpresent to point out the unfiMmesis of many of 
the JBtatements of this gentleman ; I tmly wish to 
-dra^v attention to it so far as to ask, why he brings 
forward the latter period of the empire ? Why ad- 
iiuce only the laws in existeiicie ias they have come 
dbwn to us in the Justinian code ? Were the 
laW« relating to slavery always the same in 
Roffie ? — V6ry far frbm it. At one period they 
were much more strict and harsh than was evdr 
df^gimt of in the West Indies. It would then 
have been much more ingenuous and useful 
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tQ lmy€ oQQsidei^d the $tate of society,, imd 
pointed out tfaei reason yfhy the ^l^miiQXk 
took place from the Syllani&n code to the joEuldein 
sj^tem practised in the tm^ of the AnUh 
aine& 

I apprehend that an insight into the c9me of 
this will congideraLbJy corroborate our views. 

In the first stages of Roman history the people 
were itidustrious md frugal, and the treatment 
and di^iuction c£ slaves cprresponded to the 
general simplixdty of Planners. In the progress 
(^ events foreign conquests were achieved^ 
luxuries prevailed, the rich wished to partake 
of more iei\joyn)ents wd to obtain more ease by 
the labours of otherS| ^nd they assumed a greater 
haughlijness, and kept their slaves in increasedde- 
iM^dence and subjection. The warlike character 
of the atate IHcewise promoted this operation^ it 
was accounted pusillanimous and dishonourable 
£ixr a £ree man not to be r^ady to answer the 
calls of gloiy and of fais country, and, as a natural 
consequence, few followed the quiet pursuits of 
an industrious life. 

. Srom this feeling the slaves wBre regarded as 
mferior beings, and treated witii Jthe utmost 
baa:d»ness4 and it is in eveiy respect perfectly 
}U8t to say, that when ^he military renown of 
tjie country was at its height the condition 
of the slaves was at the worst By the Syllfu 
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maii^ Senatus Consultutn* and other laws, it ms^ 
be perceived how, terribly severe were niany o£ 
the enactments to keep them in subjection^ 
The master might scourge and put his slaves to 
death: if the former was murdered, all the 
slaves in his house were without distinction con- 
demned to die : the same took place if he wa& 
killed on a jpiimey : and it was capital to attempt 
toshelter any of those who might have fled* These 
laws ^were enforced, whether the persons werein- 
nocent or guilty ; their object was to keep the slaves 
in the utmost awe of their masters* It would be 
quite preposterous to attempt to institute a 
serious comparison between the state of davery in 
this period of the Romans empire, and that which 
exists in our colonies. The unparalleled harshness 
oftheformer has been universally acknowlec^ed 
by ^11 writers; and in modern times, when we look 
back at that era, and read many of the accounts^ 
handed down to us, we can scarcely credit that 
human beings could treat their feUows with such 
outiBgeous cruelty. And what is now said in 
extenuation of this treatment? limply, that it 
axisted only for a time, and that in subsequent 
ages it became milder. This admission 'is 
truly important. Why did it afterwards become 
milder? Had Mr. Stephen, instead of labour- 
ing to show:.the superiority of the Justinian code> 

f ... 

♦ Leg. 1. § 12. 22. 31. ff. de Senat. Consult. Syllan* 
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f^ideavoured to find out the cause of this great 
chofige, it might have moderated, had he inge* 
j^yilously confessed it, his hostility to our own insti^^ 
tutions, and shown the true basis on which 
slavery can be ameliorated. . . . » 

When the Romans had subdued the worldi 
and ali foreign wars had ceased, there was no 
longer the same supply of captives taken in bat« 
tie, and reduced to slavery as b^ore. This 
being the case, persons at first yiew would supt 
pose the rigours of the system would at once 
^ate, and very soon finally terminate. But 
such'was not the fact The inducement, • that 
is to say,' the profit to be derived from compel- 
liiig men to labour, in place of hiring them j or^ 
in a word, the disparity between the cost of [^ 
^man's subsistence and the return of his labour, 
continued for a while as formerly. Men looked 
around £>r the means of satisfying their avidity 
in another way 5 because they could procure no 
tnore slaves by prisoners taken in battle, they 
did not abandon the system, they merely . exer- 
cised their ingenuity to devise some mode of 
sappljdn^ the deficiency. The manner in which 
they accomplished this, I could not illustra^ 
hetter, than by quoting the words of Mr. Stephen. 
.** They seized forcibly on free persons, spe- 
cially strangers, when travelling on the puUic 
roads near their estates,] carried them to an 
ergasiulum, and there, under pretence of the 
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»^ biedh^igrimihals dr%itlV6 ^iaVe^, coftfihedthe^t 
•* by Aigfcti w<Jriting*httn by chaiai'by day, Thfe 
** fiiki- df thiei^ e&ca{iing imd cimplail^g W&H 
*>" ei^ mi^isbrixbei made it toec^a^ that tileH^ 
** victims of lawless violence dhotdd be pertbs- 
*^ aamy «o treats The fy^^Hten, thei^dre, 
"^ wftehMdIiapped, b^dittnevtrirong^yandlra 
** ulelkljy iEUi er^aitttMs, ot convicted edttiififal 
" feiave, for life."*-^*^ very amiable ^ictusre^ 
t^aly; and this, it Ought to be observed, /cott- 
tiniied fol- % c<^^de*»!ble lengith of time. Wlist^ 
^ifer co^kiUte we)i*e made to tb6 emperOtrs ik 
tftia^sl^it^ Xnrerg fittle attended MOy intd the 
fHHt^fSSat wtfuid Mve ^(kie*«»i tmii6dce4 hi^ 4i6t 
dfiieir batfe^ be^n ^lentiy operating ^Mth^ ftn 
tini^ ¥««d(^d It tihnec^s^sitiy. 

Aftfer^e milSfc^ chat aicter tikd subsided, thfe 
¥ich became immersed in vduptuotishess and 
toltttiy ; iSic^ clothed lli«inselves ih 'silk imd otiier 
<^p^v^ ^ai^l. To prodnoe thos6 >aMcleEr, 
t»kdes luetd^o beleiined; «nd to t^iEicfa a slkvk 
1*f«^ ttadfts, mtorettiOttfey hkdte 'be^jjendeA, 
ty which tJjec6stoi*rfearin^ him ii^as ittcreasied. 
On the other hahd, the liha^ Of th^ irtie ^0{mlat- 
tibn t^d no longer the resbtirte of foWSgh waii*s to 
'Sftp|jte»^ -them^lelvfe in lawless rapiiie, ^thsA 
ib. betake tht^sdVes lb sdtfie spedes<yf itiduStfy 
«6teii:h'th*if liVittg^ thie ebifapeftitiott, ttertfdre. 



f4f firlse iaboucersr wasi mcrtased; W^ iSMm 
^abifds operating together, gradually ndu€&Ath» 
jrahie of the slave ; so mudi ao, that at the time ^ 
Aqtohmui Pius^ he could diange his master >oli 
very moderate grounds of complaint ; and at a 
siill kter period a vety moderate peculium would 
procure inihmcfaisement. Such were -the 
causes which mitigated the rigours of Askvaxy f 
mod iikd the empire lict been oyerrun hy. iiie 
imrthesrn imtions, the system in mqst pails 
M^Mild have expired of its c»¥n accord. It is 
reaSy amusing to see many writers pretend that 
the age was becoming mc>re humana A ^daqr 
wasonabie jM^esumption! when every generoos 
feeting that bad distinguidhifed the Romaa namie 
was gone ; when ^ the inhabitants were stei^ied 
in voltfptiuouskiess, prodigaey, and yioe; itr i|^ 
viiy likjdy that selfishness should abatq, ^tid 
hn ,improv«0[^»zt take place in humanity 1 JD^} 
tbe fiomians in^iroved in their moral f^haractex 
in this respect as the indncedoient inct^eased ^pf 
hiring &ee labpurans. They miJtiga^ M^ 
fi^urs of slavery whexi it was tfoeir jiitereat 
to do so^ jand nqt xme dajy hiefoce. > 

: On examining into tte.oonditLori of society 
amohgthejixaxhariansi asitheyareiermed^fibos^bf 
ji^ated the Roman empire^ We find irom Ticituii» 
t^iaJt, amidst all their freedom, lk>ndage.pr$vail^ 

^ See Constitution df Antomna&PitiS; Institr lib^ i. tit. ?• 
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i^mongst them. This bondage was undoubtedljr 
of a less humiliating nature than that which dittm^ 
guiahed Greece ox Rome, wtid we may satisfittvi. 
torily account for it» by reflecting on the simplii* 
city of their manners and the nature of th^ 
climate. The land did not, as in southern lati^ 
tudes, present the spontaneous growth of lux- 
uriant vegetation ; some labour was indispensably 
necessary, and. as the inducement to be idle waa 
less tempting, the coercing power to compel ex- 
ertion was more leniently enforced. But. stiU 
the chiefs knew well, that, if their followers w«re 
left.to themselves, they would only work for their 
own mere subsistence;; and that if the distinct 
tions of rank were to be preserved, some com^. 
pulsion must be employed. As, in this respect, 
the history o£ one country is the history of 
all, a person need only carefully contemplate the 
manner by which the villeins in England merged 
into free labourers, and he will find all the 
views hitherto taken completely corroborated; 
At first, and for a considerable period, they were 
termed villeins in gross, that is, not permanently 
fixed on any particular property, but vendible at 
pleasure. In this stage of their condition, their 
treatment was harsh and tyrannical; we learn 
from Potgiesserus *, that they could be put to the 
torture on very slight occasions. In time they 

^ Xibi iii. c. 7« 2* 
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h^iame'iulsct^H glebiBj^t^^ only along 

witihi' the Jand on which they were iixecL Th6 
interest of their masters by this time tanght 
them; rthat men will Support themselves lit ledd 
expense than they can be maintained for, and 
a cx>ttag!e and a piece of laml was allotted them 
to provide their own subsistence. There was 
jet another stage in the history of villenage; 
and this Avas when the master made the 
discovery, that when men have an adequate sti^ 
mulus, they do not require immediate* coercion 
to promote their labour; and accordingly the 
villeins were permitted to cultivate a few fields, 
paying part in produce, and stiU performing cer- 
tain stipulated services to their lords. On the 
increase of arts and luxuries, the whole system 
naturally expired in the manner already de^ 
scribed ; and from the circumstance of Ed- 
ward JIL* attempting to limit the price of 
labour, it may be inferred, that the period was 
even then very near at hand, when all the motives 
to perpetuate bondage had expired. Whed this 
period approached, men endeavoured to make 
a .merit of necessity, and exhibited a pompous 
parade of humanity. 

One of the manumissions of Henry VIII. is as 
follows : " Whereas God originally created all 
** ^men free ; but afterwards the laws and customs 

• 25 Edw. III. c. 13. 37 Edw. III. c. 3. 
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^ ofnaticmsttUbjiected^omeumlertheyokec^se^ 
^ Yitude; we think it pibtis and mentoiiDus ib» 
** inakeceii&inpersonsabjBolutelj free from SQ^ 
^ tude, nvbo are at preBcnt under vUienage to ute 
^ Whecefixre we do now acoordii^y mamimk 
^^ and free from tbe ydce of servitude Henry 
M Knight, ataiiory and John Earle, ahu»bandniaii» 
« our daves, as faetng bom in oar manor of Stokr 
*< Agmmorlande, in our county of £k»mwall» to* 
^< getii^r with all liiedr tssue bom, or hereafter to 
^* be bom ; so as the ssud two persons, with their 
'* issue, &b31 faencefortibi be deemed by us and 
•♦ our heirs free, and of free condition/* * 

I am inclined to think that his msyesty was 
seized Mrith this .qualm of x^nscience, on idisco^^ 
verisg tliat he could get his breeches made as^ 
cheap, and perhaps better, by a free tailor, thaa 
by one of his «own biindsmen. . ^^ 

Ha^n^ thus shbwo that in every country ia 
Europe, slavery jexisted as a maldder of necessiifn 
„ tog « JibeiU., rf p»e,.*g fodTl 

gceat, I have mow Jto .di:aw attention rto an^ 
odii^ part xx£ tbe world, iwh^ it.isr.tOibejsiqEif 
posed thatuooeof the feelings ixf^e pe(^le I have 
been describing could possibly operate. When 
the Spaniards first discovered America, theinha- 
faitahts were found to be in general little better 
tfum savages; twoi^ountries, however, there werei 

* Rymcr's FoBderi, vol. xiii. p. :^70* 



ia:wiHk:h€]viUsatk>n had mad^ some p^ It 

islraly instruotiire to eiiquii^ wfaietiier a oontraty 
sttU;e t>f things wte here ^rnid* or if the piaaci- 
fi^ of hitman tit^mwert different in tte old 
vbrld irom )virhM they were iii die new. It is no 
^»n31<H:infirmatiMt of the theory I hate advanced, 
iKk find idavery existimg fix>m the very same cause 
« both Mexico aald Perti. Robertson, in his 
iii^toryv states * : <^ Every pcscson wi^ could be 
^idfenominated aireeman, had property injaadi^' 
The-^eat foody 6f the people was in a anoet 
humiMating state* A considerable raunber 
icaown by the tacsiie of Mai/ci/ues^ nearly r^m- 
tiling in c<»iditton those peasants who^ .iibder 
vaitidQs denominationg, were toonsidered, tluwig 
the fsrevalence of tbe feudal system, ias iastrir- 
meiits obf labour attached to the soiL 7^ 
{May cy ues cbuld not change Ibeir place of resi- 
dence without permission of the anpemcH: on 
.ivfaom 'they depended. They 'were conVayed, 
rbogether witiii &e lands on wthioh tibtey weije 
tsettled, from one proprietor to anoiher, oadiivere 
•bound to ctdttvate ithe gsHiHind, asd to pec&Him 
'aevieiial Mnds of fiervMe tarork; Others (•Tamamea) 
'were Tsduced^ t6 tbe rlewiest form >of subjection, 
^4fllai of domestic servitude, iand idit the utmixst 
i2;^bur of that wretohed ; state. Xfaeir cass^&tkm 
was4ield so vile, and their lives deemed toJbe of 

* Robertson's America^ vol. Hi. p. 166. Hernira,,Dec.'S. 
lib. iv. 6.*7. 
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80 little value, that a person who killed one of 
those slaves was not subjected to any puni^ 
m^t. And again, speaking of Peru ♦, " Tlie 
** distinction of ranks was fully established in 
** Peru; agreat body of the inhabitants, under the 
** name of Yanaconas, were held in a state of seip* 
<« vitude. Their giarb and houses were o£ a difieiv 
** ' ent form ftom those of free men ; like the 
^ Tamemes of MexicOy they were employed m 
" caiTyingburdens,andin performing every other 
** work of drudgery," In modern times, the evils 
resulting from a too great facility of procuring 
food, are alluded to in Humboldt^s Essay on New 
Spain. It is there stated that t, " In the streets of 
Mexico may be found 20,000 or 30,000 wretches, 
who stretch themselves out to the sun during the 
day with nothing but a flannel covering, for if they 
work one or two days in the week, it serves them 
for subsistence." 

Let us now revert to that part of the worid, 
which the public generally regard as the rivsd 
to the West Indies. In India, the existence of 
slavery has been insisted on in many recent pub* 
lications ; and the authority of Dr. Buchanan 
has been quoted to illustrate their misery and 
deplorable condition. This has been partially 
denied and partly admitted by those on the East 

* Robertson's America, vol.iii. p. 212. Herrara, Dec. 6^ 
lib. ill. c. 10. . • 

f Humboldt's Essay on New Spain, vol.i. p. 235. 
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India side of the question. But, in reality, it is 
not by these merely general allusions, that much 
light is thrown on a subject. I have endea* 
voured to show, that there are three stages of 
society: the first, where slavery is instituted as 
the means of encouraging industry, and as the 
primary consequence emanating from a distinc- 
tion of ranks ; the middle, distinguished for high 
civilisation and happiness ; and the third, where 
tibe greatest misery prevails from a superabundant 
populution to the supply of food. When, there* 
fore, we turn our attention to India, and recol- 
lect how long that country has been peopled, we 
i^ould naturally conclude it to be a high disgrace 
to her rulers if any vestige of slavery remained, 
even many centuries ago. All the inducements 
to free labour have had full time to operate ; and 
I acknowledge I had to reflect for some time be* 
forie I could account for the continuance of the 
system, when I perceived the cost of subsistence 
so closely assimilated to the returns of a man's 
labour. It can, however, be most satisfactorily 
accounted for. In all the countries in Europe^ 
just at the period slavery was ceasing to be pro« 
i^ble, men knew well that they could support 
themselves more to their liking, and work with 
greater energy, and, in a word, enjoy a superior 
degree of happiness, when free than when in bond- 
age. But whatwas the reason ? Because they could 
act as they pleased ; go where they chose ; assert 



their night, to the protqcti<m oi* the state, m^ 
above all* because their earniogs were .se4;urftr 
T1h8 last, the greatest. aii4 ^pi^t. inestimable, 
tdesaing. that can be possessed in civil S9cictyi 
gavse. vigour to tjheir exertion^^ inspii'ed fh^ 
with; hope^ and placed before thepi Ihe aUuriqg 
prospect of theB3adve9: or their children her^ 
after attaining comfort, wealth, respe^t^ _ Na 
wonder, therefore, that tliose states Ueased 

wkh good goveminaat advai^ced with mo$fc 
rsipd sljride^. to prosperity ^tnd distinction. J^ 
Initia) on the other hwd^ every person has heard 
of the institution of the castes. The lowest 
order of these, it is stated by Abbe Dubois an4 
qther authorities, atnounts to no less than i$ve^ 
sixths of Itie whole population ; and as it is onl^ 
ifiJ;o this lowest caste that a slave, when he be^ 
comes free, can meige, it is necessary tp en-r 
^^e, what are the inducements it holds out ^ 
what the protection it affords f man when he 
has procured his liberty ? In the first place, the% 
a man in this lowest caste cfmnot ipterminj^ 
wi^ twy <of the higher ^ he is held in the vilefiit 
cantumdy wd ^pprobrim^ 9 hh dj^radatlon i^ 
90 gi^at as to place him in every respect pn^^ 
paf with the Spartan H^ots ; a slave in cocfi* 
m<H9i t^ the feupenor ordersrj and, above ^ 
dasoomr^ed &om labourmg for himself m^ce ht 
ean possess no property^ The laws of Mmu 4m 
this head declare, << A man in the servile caste* 
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« whether bought or unbought, a Brahman may 
^^ 'doinpel to servile duty ; because such ^ man was 
^' created by the Seif^existent for tbe purpose of 
*« "serving Brahmans."* Agam^ "Ni^coU^cticmirf 
^lialth must be made by a Sudra, 3vea though 
te has power, since a servile man who has 
amassed riches^ gives pain to Brahtnans ;'^ and,t 
^* A Brahman may seize, without hedtation, the 
gwdfir of a Sudra dave ; 6>n, as that sla^ €$BtL 
i^e no {»t)perty, his master may take bSs 
goods," &c. Since this, then, is the cabe, there 
is no inducement for a man to seek his liberty t 
ke merely exposes himself to more t^nptatbm 
And here I cannot forbear calling the attentiofi 
to the West Indies. Who, I would ask, ever 
heard of a nemo's litde property being tiketi 
from him? IV^^hen he has reared any stock, 
when he has mnassed his five or his ten pounds, 
fiay, his one or his tW6 hundred pounds, he knows 
Well they are as secure to him as the hogsheads 
ftp sugar are to his master. This sacred feekng 
j^rvades universally f and it is unnecessary to: ob- 
serve that it is the first element of civilizaitkm. 
But there is yet sometfaii^ lExkher to Ibe saM as 
ter India. According to the teai3y Mstoory of all 
saiionSj slavery has been stuted tto be the ifirst 
stkgie of societjf . We arre likewias warranted in 
iiBtppimng it the la^ md that in a tenfold 

* Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 4? J 3. 
t Ibid, X. 129. ch. viii. 417. 
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more aggravated and dreadful d^ree. We per- 
ceive that when, from misgovemment^ populatioB 
presses strongly against the means of subsistence^ 
as the lowest stage of human misery men seH 
themselves to another, for the sake of satisfying^ 
by a scanty subsistence the cravings of rnaturew 
That this exists in India we have the fulled proof. 
Abb^ Dubois, in his work, speakidSg of the 
lowest caste, observes, ** Attractedtoy a, stench 
** of a rotten carcass, they fly in /crowds to dt»* 
** pute the infectipus carrion wi0i the ddgs, the 
f * ravens, and other birds of prey. \ They share the 
** mass of corruption, and retire Jo their dens to 
** devour it, without rice, seasoning, or any ac- 
companiment Little do they c^e of what dis- 
ease the animal may have died, for they make 
^ no scruple to poison secretly thiir neighbour's 
^^ oxen and cows, to provide a safage repast for 
" their ravenous appetites."* When such is the 
case, we need not wonder at the resuH. We iac- 
cordingly find from the same authority, ** the most 
of them sell themselves, with their wives and 
children, for slaves to the farmers, who make them 
undergo the hardest labours of agricultue, and 
treat them with the utmost sevisrity/'t And from 
another writer, " In every city is appointed a 
<* guards directed by proper officers, whose duty 
^> it is to coerce and punish all such Crimea and 
** misdemeanors as affect the policy of that dis-^ 

* Page 454. f Pag^ *58. 
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*^ trict These ministers of justice are called the 
M CatwaU, and a building bearing the same name 
*< is allotted for their constant resort. At this 
place are perpetually heard the clamours of the 
' p<^ulace ; some demanding the redress of the 
^* injury of a blow ; others for a fraud in the ccmi- 
" merce of farthings j one wants assistance to 
<^ take; some offering themselves as bondsmen ; 
" others called upon for witnesses ; the cries of 
** the wretches under the scourge, and the groans 
** of expiring criminals, complete a scene of per- 
** feet misery and confusion/* • I am of opinion 
that what is here stated will have some, effect, 
in counteracting that most extraordinary asser- 
tion, that the working people in the East are 
better off than the negroes in the West Indies. 
The idea in itself is ludicrous ; putting aside 
every other consideration, the abundance of 
food allotted in the one instance, and the scanti- 
ness in the other, gives the negro an incom- 
parable superiority. It ought, perhaps, to 
be added, that the farmers in the East are 
themselves of the Sudra caste, that is to say, 
slaves in common to the superior castes ; so 
that, when we read of a man selling himself 
to another, it means a slave's selling himself to 
a slave. We have now to make an observation 
or two regarding the culture of sugar. It has 

* Orme on Government and People of India, p. 452. 
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been shovhi in a former chapter that it is wot* 
thfis^ interest of this country to discourage the' 
West Indies for the benefit of the East. Let 
us now consider the question as regards the peo- 
ple of India. In most publications a pathetic 
statement has been put forth, detailing the great 
benefit which would be afforded to the inha- 
bitants in India by our taking our sugar from 
thehi. This sentiment has also been so gene- 
rally and so strenuously urged by the most intel- 
ligent men in the House of Commons, that it 
Aiay almost be said, that there is but one opinion 
on the subject throughout the nation : I have, 
notwithstanding, some expectations of showing 
the very reverse to be the case. In the first 
place, when we talk of benefiting, there are two 
interests to be considered — the interests of the 
few, and the interests of the great mass of the 
population : the interests of the East India Com- 
pany, their servants and the nabobs, and the 
interests of the hundred millions whom they 
govern. I take it for granted, that it is wholly 
/ in favour of the latter that the case is agitated ; 
jas in the publications I read I never see the 
most remote allusions to so selfish an object as 
the concerns of the East India traders : it is 
always the commiseration to be felt for the poor 
Hindus. We have next to consider, that trade 
is of two kinds, foreign and domestic. The 
* question, then, is simply, which will benefit the 

21 
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Hm^v^ most, a domestic or ^ foreign trade ?^ 
B^foTCi gCHng into this point, it is necessary to> 
make a statement as to the occupancy of the. 
1/Eyii4* Notwithstanding that it is the want of* 
fo§^ which produces the biting poverty, the 
squaiid misery, which has been already describr. 
ed, it appears that tihere is abundance of fertile 
land; unsettled. In Mr. Mill's History of India». 
it is stated, that " The population of Xndia». 
thrCHigh so many ages, must have been kepjt 
down by excess of exaction. Even in the 
richest parts of India, one half of the aoU 
ha« never been under cultivation.'' * To explain 
the nature of this exaction I shall give 3^ 
brief extract frcrni Mr. Orme. ** Imitation has 

# 

*~* owveyed the unhappy system of oppression, 
^ which prevails in the government of Indostau. 
"throughout all ranks of the people, from the 
1' highest even to the lowest subjectof the empire* 
^ Every bead of a village calls his habitation the 
^ Durbar, and plunders of their meal and root» 
** the wretches of his precinct. From hun the. 
** zemindar extorts the small pittance of silvi^r 
** which his penurious tyranny has scraped toge- 
<•< ther: the phousdar seizes upon tb^ greatest 
<^ ishare of the zemindar's coQections, and then, 
^^ secures the fevoiir of his nab(^ by voluntary 
*^ contributions, which leave hhn not possessed of 

* VoLi. p. 156- A 
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«« the half of his rapines and exactions : the na- 
** bob fixes his rapacious eye on every portion of 
•* wealth which appears in his province, and never 
" fails to carry ofFpart of it. By large deductions 
" from these acquisitions, he purchases security 
<< from his superiors, or maintains it against them 
** at the expense of a war. Subject to such 
** oppressions, property in India is seldom seen 
*^ to descend to the third generation.** • A 
reputable specimen of the government of that 
notable company, we must allow! In this 
state of things it is not difficult to point out 
tiie advantages which a domestic trade af- 
fords beyond any other, at least until eveiy 
branch of it is filled up. This subject has been 
so clearly and fully illustrated on general prin- 
ciples by so many writers, that it will be only 
necessary to point out the peculiarities which 
appertain to India, and which make the argu- 
ment ten times more applicable and conclusive 
as to her, supposing the happiness of the lowest 
orders to be really the object desired. For the 
sake of greater clearness, let it be supposed that 
Bishop Berkeley's wall of brass twenty miles high 
encompassed India — the cultivation of those pro- 
ducts destined for the supply of foreign countries 
would necessarily cease. The funds appropri- 
ated to this cultivation must naturally seek other 

^ * Orme on Government and People of India, p. 450, 451. 
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channels; and there being no possible outlet, 
they must,, obviously, be devoted to sonie ^iq- 
ployment within the state. : In making choiqe 
of this employment, they will be guided by wh^t 
is ,most in demand*. Now, where the great naa^ 
of the people are in a state of starvation, food js 
what is most in demand ; and as it is showp 
that there is still abundance of uncultivated 
land, the funds will, in the new state of things, 
be devoted to the raising of food for the people. 
What, then, would be the result, after the lapse 
of some time ? First, as to the rich, they would 
not have the enjoyment of the same foreign 
luxuries as before. Their situation, then, would 
be worse. But, secondly, the poor would now 
have plenty to eat, and their condition would 
be greatly ameliorated. . The cessation, there- 
fore, of the foreign trade, that is to say, the 
stoppage of the export of sugar, so far from iq- 
fticting an injury, increases the comforts of that 
class whose welfare is allowed to be the main 
object. Let it not be imagined that there is any 
intention here to under-rate foreign commerce. 
Far from it. Foreign commerce is highly bene- 
ficial, as creating additional wealth, causing a 
greater distinction of ranks, and affording a 
wider opportunity for men to follow liberal pro- 
fessions, and otherwise accelerate the march of 
civilisation ; but it is endeavoured to establish, 
that it is not beneficial, until certain branches of 

I 3 
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the hoihe-commerce are billed up ; and to prove, 
that it may keep, for the benefit of a few, the 
masa^ of the people in misery, if too prematurely 
encouraged. We may be still more sensible of 
the views here taken^ if we cast our attention to 
Ireland. Every person is aware that provisions, 
to the amount of millions, are exported annu- 
ally from that country. At the period of the 
great scarcity in 1821, many men, riot in the 
habit of seriously reflecting on those subjects, 
w^e astonished, as justly they might, to hear of 
vessels sailing up the Shannon with potatoes, to 
relieve the people on the verge of starvatimi, 
while vessels laden with wheat and salted pro- 
visions were coming down the river for export- 
ation. This, all must allow, evinced a state 
of things far from natural or healthy. It was 
in a great measure occasioned, though no 
doubt in conjunction with other causes, by thie 
habits of the people of business in Ireland, who 
are possessed of any capital, rather wishing to be 
merchants than to follow the more homely occu- 
pation of local traffic and production. This may 
be rendered still more apparent, if we conceive, 
that out of the limited funds appropriated to 
trade in Ireland, that large portion which is 
now possessed by the export merchants, was 
directed into another channel, more immedi- 
ately favourable to domestic industry: say it 
-^as devoted to m improved and more scientific 



mode of farming of the land; to the ^tabJi^hra^rit 
^fmanufs^ctbiies of those articles now imported a 
in n word, suppose another Leeds, or some suoU 
large town, were established in the south; howl 
$peedily would the nation assume her prop^ 
"bearing bs to wealth and prosperity; and when 
all these several channels, were fully filled up»' 
b^r merchants inight then prosecute their fof 
mgn trade, more advantageously to themselve^i 
as well as beneficially to their country. 

If this be at all applicable in the instance spepit 
fied, it is incomparably more applicable to Indian 
In Ireland it might be truly said, that though 
some money might be laid out in improved 
farming, it would be exceedingly difficult tp 
establish any manufacture, even for local couy 
sumption, on account of the powerful competitiQi) 
of England. But in India, the latter resource, a^ 
yet, is by no means wanted. There is there abu5i4i 
ance of uncultivated land; and the first appliq^ 
tion of the funds now engaged to supply foreign 
traffic would be directed to the improvement p^ 
ordinary agriculture, necessarily contributing t^ 
the comfort and amelioration of the gre^^t mafi$ 
of the people. It may be here enquired, H^ 
not England derived her grandeur, in a great 
measure, from her foreign trade?, jujid would it 
not be for the benefit of China to enlarge the 
limited portion she exercises ? --r- Most assuredly# 
in.b(^h instances. But.it should be obseryeA 

I 4 
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that in England the h<Mne4raffic5 the improve- 
ment of agriculture, the canals in her interior, 
and every thing relating to her internal business- 
have kept pace with her foreign commerce. And 
in Chuia the land, as we are told, is cultivated 
to the. tops ^f the mountains j every branch of 
home-industry is filled up, and therefore dealings 
with foreign countries become highly desirable. 
In India, under the present managementy such 
a consummation can never take place. There 
are two insurmountable objections, — the nature 
of the tenure of the soil, and the want of security 
to property. It has, therefore, been the policy 
of the mercenary men who govern, to regulate 
their dealings so that they, or the extortioners 
who own the land, reap the whole benefit, and the 
poor Hindus derive nothing. Foreign commerce 
is extolled for the sole reason, that the gain which 
it creates may be obtained by the few, while the 
people, for whose beqefit all governments were 
intended, remain, a^ before, in misery. These 
observations are truly important. Session after 
session, in the House of Commons, the most com- 
mon.place speeches are made, depicting the ad« 
vantages to result to India, : if this country were 
to import her sugar from thence. This sentiment 
is echoed, with extraordinary industry, through- 
out the kingdom ; no doubt to the unspeakd)le 
consolation of those pious beings, who ima- 
gine it a greater sin to use si^ar made by daves 
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enjoying a superabundanee of food, than to eat 
that ii^hich is made by slaves pining under a 
scarcity. It has been my endeavoiiir to expote 
tUe delusion; and, indeed, it appears to' me, 
that there is no proposition in Euclid more 
clearly demonstrable, than that to overmen- 
courage a certain export-trade must be perni- 
cious, in a country where there is abundance of 
land uncultivated; and where the mass of the 
people are starving. It is a misappropriation of 
the general funds destined for the support of 
industry ; a misappropriation for the advantage 
of the few, to the detriment of the many. 

If I am at all correct in my positions, it must 
be apparent that all pretensions of the East 
India traders are completely set at rest. I have 
shown, in a former chapter, that it was not for 
the interest of this country to import her sugar 
from India. I have now shown, that it is not 
for the interest of the people in India them- 
selves. A person would, perhaps, think me 
straining the point, if I were to state, that every 
spoonful of East India sugar consumed in this 
country merely goes to benefit, first, the rapa- 
cious owners of the soil, then the heartless mono- 
polists and traders, but that in its remote conse- 
quences it operates in a certain way to deprive 
the poor Hindu of a comfortable meal. Yet if 
men of reflection maturely weigh what I have 
written, it is very far from being a paradox. 
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So different, as Mr. Hume said, is the result of 
measures in politics and commerce &dm wjiat^ 
at first sight, would be expected. 

I have now concluded n^ summary of tibe 
history and nature of slavery ; and: I am of opl^ 
nion it receives considerable elucidatiour ffoln 
tiae Btate of society in the eastern bonisphere. > 
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^THB FOREGOING REFLEOTIQKS STILL FURTHER ILLUS- 
TRATED BY MODERN EXAMPLES* 

In proceeding to a further developement pf 
the views taken . of the nature of slavery in the 
preceding chapters, and in bringing to the test 
of our own experience the question, whether 
there is any likelihood of effecting the cultivation 
in the West Indies by free labour, we are natuy- 
ally first attracted to St Domingo, both from 
the magnitude of the example, and from the si- 
milarity of its products to those of our own island?. 
It will not be necessary to dwell on the scenes pf 
massacre and outrage which marked the progress 
of the blacks in obtaining their liberty; with 
theses, it is presumed, the reader is fully ac- 
quainted : our more immediate object is to en- 
quiry if auy coercion is employed to enforce la- 
bour ; if the amount of the cultiv^-tion denotps 
general industry; and, lastly, whether the negroes 
are retrograding or advancing in civilisatioi>- 
With regard to the first very important particu- 
lar, ^ great misunderstanding prevails in general 
throughout thi^ country. When freemen are 
, spoken ofi. w^ iwturally eut^rtain the i4ga-jtif 
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persons living as they please, following what 
employment they like, and, whether they work cmt 
not, we consider it a matter which belongs solely 
to themselves, and one with which the govern-^ 
menthas no concern. This state of things, there i^ 
the most ample authority to conclude, has nqvQr 
yet existed in St Domingo. » From the first 
period that the inhabitants enjoyed any tempo- 
riaiy tranquillity after* the insurrection, - it will 
be unequivocally found, that whatever labour 
was- performed, was compelled by the deg^ 
potic proclamations of those in authority. 
After the negroes were emancipated, and im- 
mersed in every species of anarchy and licen- 
tiousness ; when Santhonax, the commissioner 
from the National Assembly of France, returned 
to the island in 1796, one of his first measures 
was to issue a proclamation calling upon the 
freed negroes to devote themselves to industiy : 
he iniperatively c(Hnmanded them " to renounce 
that state of vagrancy which the laws of the Re- 
public would punish j'* and in case of disobe- 
dience, the most severe penalties were to be 
in^cted. The result of this was what might have 
been expected. Men recently surrendered to 
the full gratification of their own will, and having 
no immediate stimulant to excite them to exer- 
tion,- would naturally prefer roving about as sol- 
diers, or rather banditti, than to return to their 
former laborious mode of life. Accordingly, it 
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is Stated in the public papers of that period, that 
^ they refused to return to their labour as had 
been enjoined. They in answer alleged, that 
being freemen they would only work wh^ and 
as long as they pleased/' ' This state of things 
being likely to continue, it was soon discovered, 
that something more than a mere proclamatioti 
was necessary, and a company of agriculturists^ 
called police guards, were established, for the 
purpose of enforcing the work of cultivation. 
It was the duly of this body to take cognisance 
of the time and quantity of work performed, 
conformably to the prescribed regulation j and in 
case of failure, punishment was inflicted in the 
most exemplary manner. ' The new correction 
for indolence presented a striking contrast to 
that which had been formerly employed. It 
has been stated, and I have never yet seen it 
controverted, that at a later period, when the 
horrors of murder had become familiar, and when 
men were rapidly relapsing into a state of bar- 
barism, the offender, for a repetition of the most 
trifling misdemeanour on a plantation was -shot. 
Indeed, after the final evacuation of the French 
troops, the reigns of the tyrants who succeeded, 
present, in most respects, the ordinary features 
of African sovereignty. 

^hat, however, is most essential for the British 
public to consider, is the striking and unan- 
swerable circumstance, that whatever labqjftr is 
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csortiaA'CtaP ill St. Domingo n performed by coo^i 
pulsioiu All those who have possessed a^u^ 
thority or dominion have perceived the prae^ 
tlcal illustration, that men will not work iajk 
field merely €or the lov6 of persipiring, so long 
B^ they have a plantain or a banana tree at theic 
elbow. On this head, independent of the mmliy; 
prodamations issued in the progress of the ,ren 
volt, and during the various intestine commo*^ 
tions» the principle may be perceived, cleaiiy 
established, and identified in the Code Hend* 
In the 2Sd article of this code it m ^ted^ 
" Work shall commence with the daylight, aiwi 
^* be continued uninterrupted until eight p'clodk ^ 
^* <>ne hour is allotted to the labourer for breakfa9& 
<* on the spot where employed; at nine work 
" recommences until noon, when two hours' re^ 
" pose are granted them j at two o'clock exactlji 
" they recommence work, and shall not leave off 
" before night-fall.'* i 

Art. 26th. ** No labourer, without permissipQ 
<^ of the lieutenant of the king, shall absent hioH 
" self fi-om the plantation on working days, unless 
" this be obtained through the overseer or ccm*; 
« doctor." . ; i 

Art 17th. " The law punishes the la^syand 
<< vagabonds, among whom are compreh^ded 
" labourers of both sexes who shfdl quit: the, ha- 
" bitations in which they Ijave domiciledt -in 
" Older to reside in towns or other places, wrhere 

they are forbidden to settle/' 



c< 



^'Wh6t these punishments aire hds hAeti\Ar€iAf 
sffiuded to; and I woiild merefy desii^e any 
i^easonable person to contrast the condition of the 
liegroes at large, utider what is tenned theit* 
ilewlyiacquired freedom, with the state (rfslaveiy 
Which formerly existed. The negroes on the 
plantations are, unless a chaftge has very recently 
taken places in every respect slaves to the stateV 
They are slaves doomed to perform a regular 
^portioned labour, and amenable to the arbi^ 

• ■ * 

Irary jurisdiction of some crafty neaghboui*, V^ho* 
by his cunning or superior cruelty has acquired 
Authority. They are completely deprived of 
those kindlier feelings of attachment which exist 
oh every well-managed estate, , and which make 
the negro look up to his master for immediate 
assistance and protection. And, in conclusion on: 
this head, it may be observed that, the greater 
portion of the crop is afterwards exacted as 
taxes to meet the assumed exigencies of govern* 
ihent. 

• Having thus shown that the work perfiwmed 
is entirely of a compulsory nature, the next ob- 
ject is naturally to enquire into its amount* Itt 
this particular, the result corresponds to what all 
writers assert in theory ; namely, that individual 
management must uniformly be better and more 
productive thaii the vague and indefinite super- 
intendence of the state itself. It could not be for 
a moment expected that any general regukldons 
could coitect the desire of idleness, and accord- 
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y^gly the labour is done merely by starts per- 
fonned at that season when the x^rops are getting 
in, and when the superintendents of labour ar^ 
more strict and tyrannical. During the remainder 
c^the year, idleness is universal; and it is most 
material to reflect, that the cultivation which 
requires regular attendance and industry has 
finally ceased. Coffee is the only article now 
produced to any extent j the formerly numerous 
and magnificent plantations of sugar are long 
since in ruin ; the continued labour was soon 
found irksome ; and all the mandates of autho- 
rity, were insuflScient to promote exertion, so 
lon^ a;s the immediate coercing power of one 
kind; or'another was not present. It may not per-, 
haps be unnecessary to state, that the coffee now 
exported is gathered from the trees planted be- 
fore the revolution ; the labour requisite for this 
service is obviously exceedingly trifling; and 
as this article is alone brought forward to display 
the industry of theHa}'tians, it demonstrates, in a 
striking degree, how erroneous are the state- 
ments continually adduced regarding this nomi- 
nal proof of the productiveness of free labour in 
the West Indies. I shall here give an abstract 
of the exports in I79I : 

Clayed sugar - - - 70,227,708 lb». 

Brown do. - - - 93,177,512 

CoflPecf - ... 68,151,180 

Cotton . ... 6,286,126 

Indigo - . . - 930,016 



mdxi^eadent of minor articles of cultivation. . At 
present it is difficult to ascertain due exact ex^ 
port The quantity given in the Hsiytbm doew 
lients cai}tsiderabiy ^?ti;!teeds th0 corresponding 
imports as stated in the official returns of thef 
cbuntries with whom thej sure engaged in trade. 
I shall give both, leaving the readei^ to choose 
widchever be thinks most correct It is" un- 
necessary to allode to sugar, the cufadi^tioii of 
that arfiide being barely equai to supply tbt 
local consumption of* the island 

. Cofiee exported^ (fromHaytian papers, as 

brought forward by the abolitionists,) 

1822, to United States, or in fAnpH oi? 
^ the Uiiited States ... « KU^^MTSBs/ 

Great Blitaia lS,548,95lr 

France - 9,458,877 

Holland and all 0ther parts - - - ]:,965',d88 

S5, 118,394. lbs. 



CoSee imported, per official returnUi kit^ 
Great Brit^ ii^ 1822 - - r ^e62^rS4^lh^ 
United States - « - - 8^394>S93f . 



t have looked oirer the imports vntHo ftoU 
lahd| together with some statemeiUd- 
reH^tive to llnm&e, and the result in. 
duces me to suppose that the amount . 
to be added for direqt itnpcHrtalidn info 
l^e C^iiie!]tt cannot ei^ccfedf »- - 4',500,0001bi. 

17,557,1 7t lbs. 
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. In i791, the value of thcj coffec^68,151,180lbsii 
as laid before the legislative assanbly of Eranc^ 
was 51,890,748 livres. ' .: jit 

: The value of the totaj exports was 300,301,634 
livres. i . . . , l" . • . 

/, lHoWf siupposing the returns of labour and 
profits of stock to have been assimilated, as tec 
doubt they were, between coffee and other arti- 
cles, ^ the quantity of labour performed in the 
island was equal to producing ^l^dOO^OOOlbs. 
of coffee. Say, cthen, there were even 50,^000 
negroes massacred, and the population reduced 
from 450,000 to 400,000, the quantity of labour 
now performed should be equal to producing 
232,400,000 lbs. -But it is only, according to 
the Haytian documents, 35, 118,394 lbs. The con- 
elusion, 4iheii, is evident ; allowing for the smaU 
quantity H^ftjotton and cocoa said to be exported* 
At present, for every day that a man works, he is 
idle six, according to the statements given by the 
African Institution, and thkteen days idleiac^ 
cording to the official returns taken from the other 
coimtries. And even this is not the whole. If we 
consider the circumstance that the coflee^trees 
were planted before the revolution, we may add 
several days more of idleness, for one of woA; 
The cultivation, I apprehend, will continue to 
decrease; whether it does or does not, how- 
ever/ is a matter of little moment to the argu- 
ment Accordingly as the coercion of the police 
guanh, or overseers of work as I believe they 
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•are now termed, is more or less rigorous, in 
a similar proportion will be tihe quantity of pro* 
duce exported. 

In viewing this lamentable Mling oS^ there are 
49ome weighty considerations which should not be 
forgotten. Here it cannot be advanced, in pallia- 
tion, that it takes lime to teach a peqple industry. 
The inhabitants of St. Domingo had been long 
accustomed to work; they were fuUy acquainted 
with the routine of each species of cultivation; 
ikey had the estates and buildings in complete 
order) and yet such is the undeviating weakness 
of human nature, that they allowed all to go to 
^aste, to indulge, even at some hazard, their pre- 
dominant propensity to loiter about in idleness. I 
conceive that a more satisfactory proof could not 
be advanced of the correctness of the principles 
I have been endeavouring U> establish $ and that 
as regard the present manners and state of society 
of the negroes, they have in the aggregate suffei^ 
greatly both in comfort and happiness. It is 
pretty universally knoiim, that, previously to the 
revolution, St Domingo was decidedly the far» 
thest advanced of the West India settlements. 
The most diversified scenes of industry, deicorated 
willi all the ornaments of art, struck every be- 
holder with admiration. Who is there who now 
travels in the interior, and beholds the splendid 
mansions in ruin^ the fine gardens and parterMS 
lovergrown with weeds, who can repress a sigh 
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at the mournful scene of devastation ? In no 
5i;aaU' degree is that feeling incieased on s^tog* 
perhaps, a negro emerge from a miserable hufe 
moving along in slothful apathy^ ^th no induce- 
xpient to rouae his £icultiesi beyond the payipe^e^ 
aE his unwilling tribute of exaction to squ^ i^ 
Focipus, military minister of egression. I 49 
not pretend to say the treatment by th?^ Fr^odi 
planters in former times was un^^^o^plkmable ; 
I only assert^, that the condition of the pegroe^ 
generally, hjas changed fojr the war$ej, w4 
th^lk the, visitations of demotic rule ar^ by ^ 
n^ore Imted than the authority formerly exeir* 
cnsed by the master. In a very short time they 
will be, in the, interior^ destitute of clothings 
and many articlea of immediate necessity :- fw 
one of the best of r^tsona,--^the cost of the 
equipment of Ihe large body of troops swallows 
up so great a portion of the exports. Th« num* 
ber of men in the. army aeaounts, it is stated^ to 
not les^ than^5,DQ0, living in unbounded licen^ 
tipusness, and ready at the lea«t provocation to 
plunder the defenceless. As to morality, all 
visitors allow it to be quite uo^known. Sunday 
is the great day fi>r riot mid amusement y and 
it is stated,, that such as: are seized occaBionally 
witib a compunctious visiting of conscience easily 
jc^ompound lor tbctr sins; I;)y Hfaeral contrihtskions 
to some of tibe adventurous ptriesta who visit 
Ithem from the Havannab. 

8f. 



Although before I left the West Indies I re- 
ceived many other statements from gentlerfien' 
who had been in the island within the last one 
or two years, jand who drew a tinily deplorable 
picture of the state of society, I have purposely 
avoided enlarging on any thing which writers on 
the opposite side «f the question might attribute 
to a prejudiced source. Such a mode of pro- 
ceeding conduces to vulgar recrimination an^ 
abuse ; and the public, becoming disgusted, 
give very little attention to what is brought 
forward by either paity. When this is the case, 
the course to be pursued by those in authorrtj' 
is surely ^obvious; tod that it hai^ been bo long 
ddiayed implies, in my opinion, culpable neglecti 
Jiistitute an imjpartial enquiry : ttiere are many 
dBBicers of the navy, and other persons of unqdek- 
tiemableauthority, not at ^i interested, who are, f 
understand, caj^e of giving the most ample 
evidence as to the state of things in St Domingo; 
Why are ttiose persons not e^camined ? It is the 
only mode of setting trt rest the contradictoiyi 
statements ftndi fierce contentions which serve 
to woch to perplex and obscure tiie question at 
i«su6« It is to be hoped, that the West inflla body 
wiH have this desirable measure accomplished 
in the ensuing' sesaon of Pariiameirt ; and I will 
venture to declare that it wffl remove much of the 
ddui^km <3iat ^irevafls so exteuMvely on the sub« 
ject of itegro emaMiparfion and firee biboitf. 
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In the mean time, to persons of much reflec- 
tion, what has been brought forward, relative to 
the small quantity of produce exported, will, in 
the various deductions^ almost establish every 
thing that is required. 

In the first place, it is clear, that our colonies 
would not be worth the keeping, if they pro- 
duced no more in proportion than is now 
produced in St. Domingo. The abolitionists, 
therefore, should honestly acknowledge that, 
agreeably to their principles, it is not intended 
to retain the West Indies as productive pos- 
sessions to the British crown. 

Secondly. It has been demonstrated, that the 
negroes in St Domingo, in the aggregate, only 
work one day in ten^ Now if there be any truth 
in what all our moralists assert, that ictieness is 
the fruitful parent of almost every evil, we may 
easily imagine the prevailing licentiousness, pro- 
fligacy, and general depravity of manners, even 
had they not been described by almost every 
person who has visited the island. 

Thirdly. As regards their present civilisa- 
tion and future prospects, it can easily be shown 
that they must of necessity be far inferior to the 
slaves in our own settlements. Let us here con- 
sider in what civilisation consists. Is it not in the 
enjoyment of many comforts ; increased accom- 
modation in lodging and furniture ; a superior 
quality and display in clothing ; and an augment- 
ed participation in the vanous conveniences of 
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liie ? In all those particulars, the Haytians must 
be exceedingly deficient, as they are unable to 
pay for any thing beyond a comparatively trifling 
importation. By way of illustration and contrast, 
I shall here specify the imports into Demerara, 
from whence there is no export. They are taken 
from the returns given in by the naval officer, by 
command of government- _ :. 



r 



From Great Britain and Irelaad, 1823. 



% • 



Hkrdware ' £^,S6\ ' Broaght up £260i750 

WooU^is, linens,) [55394, Beef, pork, butter, v 32 018 

clothing, &c. y V ' : cheese. _J ,\ 

Hats 9,583 Soap and candles ^16,^15 

Bricks and lime . 10,076 Glass, earthenware 11,211 

Puncheons, hoops,! 056015 Leather, &c..' ' 14,729 

&c. I ' Malt and cyder 10,875 

Paints and oils 11,530 Wines and spirits 31,282 

— r — Oiher articles i!; ; 49,619 

Cany up £260,750 

- . ' : . , Cocket vahic £4^6,799 

From Holland f. 227,499, ex. 12 - - . ^ :i8,i958 

British America fish and lumber •- - 112,523 

West Indies - - - - - - 22,688 

United States. - - - - - - 54,036 

AH other parts - - - - . -^ 3,417 



V t 



^i"«"«*— •<• 



£ 638»421 



■# 



^ In Deme^ara there are 74»418 slaves, and not 
more than 3000 whites. Now, what is imported 
for their use, sallowing a fair rate of profit, will 
be found to exceed what all the exports of St* 
Domingo * could purchase, thotjgh ..shfe has. five 

K 4 
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limes aa gr^t a popuhlaoii. What, then, k ihm 
result? Is it not obvious that the bla^ inhafaotants 
of Dmierera must enjoy five times nunre of thi^sc^ 
Co»iforts and contemences of life whidi are uniU 
fofjnly regarded as llie attendants and attributea 
of civilifliation. It is tumeceasary to advert ta 
ta^y diflSerence caused b j ike consumption of the 
whites, that probably beii^ more than baianocdi 
by a proportionate superiority in number of the 
coloured people in St. Domingo, I have made 
this composition for the purpose of more fySly 
pointing out the exl^raordinay f^acy in wb^ 
the aboiitionists term the valuable trade to 
Hayti. Added to this ^circumstance,, when ihfi 
morals, and religion, and prospect of future ad^ 
yancement of the negroes is con^idered, it must 
be admitted that SL Domic^o has worfully Aisxp-^ 
pointed the ssa^mne hopes of the philanthropist 
The example |j»iQjevery respect so appHcable^ 
as to make it criminal stt a st^esman to overloc^ 
^ many lessons ^ experience which may be 
gathered from eoiitemplatihg the progress of the 
revolt, from the first dawning of discontent,. Uk 
the present unhappy consummation. 

The second case generally adduced relates to 
the American negroes carried off during the late 
war, aoEKl placed aa :free tabourerli in Trinidad^ 
Mr..Clark8on statQS, ^t wiien they were about 
to be jntrofjiuced into the island, #ie%fhabitants' 
were clamc^xms in thidr o^eie^x(mA$ hut the 
gmemusir havii^ vesfisted iiim ^i«$iidifeei^» tk& 



Temilt has «hdwn his discearii»ieiit« if it i» 
iri&tnt here that no danger fa» foHowed ^e 
iaiei»ure, liie assertion may be perfectly correct % 
€or it appears to me that none ccniid ever have 4ie^ 
ratkmaily apprditittded, as the negroes had th# 
fall oppoartunity to gratify their principal de^irfe^ 
that of doing nothing. Beit if it is insinuated, t0 
exempiifythe proportion, that the cultivation of 
the West Indies can be carried on l^ free h^ 
boor, or liiat those negroes work beyond the 
oast of mere subnstence, I nmst be permitted 
to say, it is perfectly erroneous. The council 
in Trinidad soon found it necessary to make en<^ 
actments restraining these people from practise 
ipg vagrai^y. In the fiscal regulations of the 
isl^aid, dated 15^ November, 1816, ^id lltfc 
June, 18^1, is specified the manner in whicll 
they are to be hired out j and the result is pre-* 
eisely agreealde to the leading poi^tion we have 
maintained, that they jusA wodcso much as will 
pnocnre them food, and supply them with what 
^tiier little articles they requke, in conformity 
to their f dative condition in the society in whi<^ 
i^kefy are placed. To accomplisfa this in Trimdad, 
it may be naturally supposed, requires no great 
exertion : the rate of wages per day is two or 
three shillings ; in one or two days they can, tbere^ 
jfore, earn what wA\ last them through the week | 
and, accordsB^y, one oar two days tbey woilt^ 
and not) beyond, flus is abundantly testified 
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in the. proceedings of the council, and by eveiy 
evidence we can gather from the colony^ To 
expect a different conduct from them would be 
to consider th^tn superior to Englishmen. If we 
take any of our own trades, at a period of great 
temporary activity — that of the coopers, in Lon- 
don, for instance,, during the American war, 
when there was a great demand in that business 
—we shall be borne out in maintaining, by every 
merchant yfho has had any orders to get < exe^ 
cuted, as well; as by the master-coopers thenot^ 
selves, that the workmen took that opportunity 
to combine for higher wages; and that, in the 
aggregate, they did not come to their work, 
perhaps, until Wednesday, in place of Monday 
morning, as formerly. I must acknowledge, I 
am astonished that those' plain, practical ^us« 
traticms of the incorrectness, not to say. the ab- 
surdity, of the statements emanating from the 
African Institution, . are liot.more attended to hjii 
the public; for how indisputable must be our 
positioii, when it is at once equally applicable to 
and confirmed by people in almost the first state 
of nature, and by the most advanced and civil- 
ised society in the world ! 

I shaU now advert to a case very frequently 
brought before the public. The copyhold-sya^ 
tem of Mr. Steele, of Barbadoes, has been eu- 
logised by almost every writer opposed to the 
colonies. It will be merely* necessary to quote 
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tbe Words of Mr. Clarkson. After describing the 
various advantages in the different details of 
management, he states, ** The net clearance of 
the estate was above three times more than it 
had been ten years before." Now, in replying 
to this extraordinary statement, I do deeply la^ 
ment that the West Indian advocates should have 
been so devoid of judgment as to consume time 
by going into a tedious analysis, and proceeding 
step by step to refute the general argument ad- 
vanced. I shall adopt a plainer and more simple 
eour^e^ and I merely put the question. Is it to be 
conceived that the {banters of Barbadoes are so 
careless of their interest, and so ignorant of 
business, as not univeiisally to adopt any mode 
ti management in the amelioration of their ne- 
groes that would au^ent their incomes in a 
three-fold degree? Had Mr. Steele cried out, 
«* I have improved the condition of my slaves ; 
it is true, it has been acc6mpli3hed by a serious 
diminution of income ; but I am satisfied at that, 
in the proud consolation of having alleviated the 
sufferings of my fellow-creatures.*' In this case 
I would have deemed the matter worthy of ex- 
amination. , But that unhappy declaration about 
the profit gives such an air of romance . to the 
whole, that I apprehend the thinking part of the 
community will readily perceive that the plan was 
a failure, and the proof of the failui?e was its not 
being followed. The planters saw pretty clearly 
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tiiat tibe m<xk was always backward, and that the 
pness fbir subsistence had not yet become strao^- 
^fiough to induce the negroes to labour. Ther^ 
is^something really presuniptuow» in a few feeble 
writers attempting to teach the West Indians 
their business ; sudi people may rest assured, ^at 
tiieir &ncied projects of increasing ike retunas 
of sugar-cultivation exdte about the same smile- 
of calm contempt in i^ Baxbadoes planter a^ 
no doubt, would arise if one of the latt(^ (^oi^ 
come to this country to teach any of 4our popu* 
lar brewers a better mode of making porter. 

Some negroes enfranchised ^ Tortola are oe^- 
casionally noticed as an instance of saie and ad- 
iTsntageous manumission. In raying t^ ii:d^ 
particular example, a v^y few observaljkmie^ will 
suffice, a;s the wiiters of the African Institutioii 
have themselves admitted every thing lihat is pe* 
qiaijBite.to estali^sh our point. They state, in 
very plain words, that t^ freed blacks abandoned^ 
the cultivation they were engaged in, on ^oeount^ 
of the price **Jalling very Um.^ Does not 
this at «once confirm the whole ailment, thtft 
Hffin will not work further than to obtain subsist-^ 
ence, in conformity to their relativeconditkm in 
society ? It ha^ been the (^ject of this work to^ 
establidi two great points, Fkst, that it is most 
desirable to continue the cultivation of the West 
Indies in tikose products whidb havse on ex* 
diasigeable value in this country, Seocmdiy, that 
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this can never te accomplished by the negroes, 
if leift to themselves^ m^ss there be a coercitig 
pa#eF of one kind or another in operaitiioii; The 
iirst, I trosiv is indispirtable ; and, indeed, it ift tte 
end the adminisCration avowedly desire* The 
hmeity then, arguing upon this exampte^ in Tor* 
tola, can be brought home in a shape that al} 
men must consider decisive. It server at once 
to reduce our antagonists to a dilemma^ sl&ovmig 
them neither to move tQ the ri^htnor thele& in 
Tbrtola, there are numbers of slaves ei^gaged in a 
certain cultivation ; did not some returns accrue, 
it is obvious that their masters would not continue 
fhem in slavery : a certain number are Inade free r 
free menwM) wcM'k more lliaii slaves : if, then, the 
cultivation afforded any profit in a state of ^avery, 
to freemen it must afford stiU more. But tli*e Afii* 
can Institution assert, that those so emancipated 
will not work, undet the excuse that the price of 
tJie produce ** is toaldw.** The coficlusion, ihevfi 
is clear; the desire of idleness predominates } 
Bfkd a stimulus of one kind or another is indisu 
pensably requisite to obtain the performance of 
the labour. Indeed, so irresistible is fJie loveol' 
indolence in men slightly advanced in civilisa- 
tioil, that they feel it irksome to bestow €ie least 
exertion, even to raise necessary food. In Tor- 
tbla they cry out, that &ere is dread of starving b 
Tiub^meMmg of this mmpfyisy that their subsist^ 
enee it not produced, as^ it were spontwieously ;;^ 
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for, I believe, if the same regular, continued aiul 
laborious application, for ten hours a day^ were 
devoted to the land, as is the case in this country^ 
there would be little danger of a scarcity* 

I have one other instance to bring forward,^ 
which the abolitionists, for reasons well known to 
themselves, carefully keep in the back ground. 
There is a &r-famed establishment in Berbice, 
dignified with the name of the Winkel depart-^ 
ment, which, could we get at all its little se-r 
crets, would not only give us some insight into 
the nature of free labour, but would ad*: 
mirably exhibit the candour, impartiality, an<i 
love of truth, of those men engaged in the sacrect 
cause of hiimanily and patriotism. On the ISth 
chT April, 18^4,^ Mr. Buxton made a motion ia> 
the House of Commons for certain papers atad- 
^Qcounts, relive to the expence of the crown 
negroes throughout the West Indies. These 
were produced; and wie find every thing fairly 
stated, relating } to the sever^ colonies, with 
the single exception of Berbice; In place, Uien,; 
of a statement of the accounts, I shall insert the 
following letter : — 

"Sir, Berbice, Wk January^ IS%^, . 

*• In obedience to the Earl Bathurst's coin-* 
mands of the 19tfa July last, that I should txaiismit 
an account of all slaves in possession of HisMa.^ 
jesty's government in; this colony, stating how 
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iaaxiy are under twenty years of age, and also 
an aiQCount of all expences incurred for tiiieir 
maixitenance, &c., I immediately applied t0 
Mr. Walker, the crown agent, for the required' 
information ; J, however, regret to state, that I 
haye hitherto been unable to obtain it from him ; 
the only document I have yet received being a 
list of the negroes attached to the Winkel de- 
partment, ^faich I lose no time in transmitting 
to you. Sir. 

ff Mr. Wtdker seems toliave some hesitation in> 
making the required returns, and has generally 
referred to [the lords of the Treasury, to whom^ 
he^says, he alwa}^^ transmits his accounts. In- 
the hope that Mr. Walker will put it into my 
power, without much further delay, to obey; the 
Earl Batburst's icommands^ 

*f I have the honour of remaining, 

"Sir, 
" Your most obedient and humble servant,^ 
(Signed) " Henry Beard." 

^ JR. Wilmot HortoTif Esq. 3f. P., Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonial Department^ S^c, ^c. Sfc. 

• • • f 

. To a person who has resided either in De- 
merara . or Berbice it wiU be tolerably easy to 
comprehend \ why some hesitation would ensue 
before .the proper returns would be produced; 
and to. persons in this country, the keeping tfe^ 
matter a secret will, no doubt, establish every 
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tiung we.desire. AnycpinttientJuyj&ammi3.w^ 
weaken the ofavious ccoidusdoiu The nuoib^ of 
negiDes is 300^ aod the expence of keeping tk^Qi 
Bms amounted tx) s^eral bondred poundi. What 
an inimitable illustraticm; of the theory of the 
A&ican Institutioci! Expence in Berbice! wherOi^ 
I am certain, had thesenegroes beknsged to a pri^ 
vate proprietor^ in place of any expence incwred^ 
the net income wonid have been tbousandet And 
let it be further considered, that these ne^oeahad 
apportunities b^ond the common,, ofbei^g train^ 
ed to habits of industry. They were surrounded by? 
men all engaged in labotH*} every indus^emeafc 
in the way of wages was before t^enst; /tiiiecoM 
iQny, rich and fertile, presentee} a fell andi^nple 
field for exertipfi in »ch description of wo^)|: : 4 
scarcity of hands is t^ere universally ackno^r^ 
ledged ; and yet, with all these advantages^ |he 
plan has turned out a complete and miserable 
faihire. 

Siel'ra Leone only remains to be adverted tp. 
Here, however, the example is not by any mean^^ 
in point, ai^ I believe, there islittle or no cultiva^ 
tion carried on within the colony of an exchange- 
able value, sofaor as the trade to foreign countries 
iSv concerned; an4evenifthere were,^iti9of<piite 
» deferent mature £rom the products of the West 
Indies* Jlegarding the civilisations and gene^ 
vol advancement of the inhabitants,^ it is muck 
more tha«k questkxmble^ whether aiiy impr^a- 
^lent has taken place for a number ^f years 
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past ; at least, if there has been any, it would be 
difficult to point out what effect it has produced 
in the state of Africa in that quarter. When 
we consider the enormous sums this settlement 
has cost ; the sanguine hopes entertained of its 
success; the extraordinary fostering care be- 
stowed upon it by the African Institution, for 
the sake of consistency and character ; it must 
be acknowledged, that it presents a remarkable 
instance of the extent to which men will per- 
severe in error and delusion. The plan has failed, 
in reality, from an ignorance of human nature. 
Indolence and the consequent evils arising from a 
too great facility of procuring food, operate here 
as well as in the West Indies. It should have 
been the primary step in effecting civilisation of 
the settlement to have corrected this evil, by es- 
tablishing a proper tenure of the land : so ne- 
cessary a measure never was instituted ; and I 
fear that the world will wait long before the 
highly-vaunted dissemination of knowledge and 
arts will, by the medium of Sierra Leone, make 
much progress in Africa. 
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PRESENT CONDITION OF THE NEGROES IN DEMERARA, 
AS TO WORK, FOOD, AND MEDICAL ATTENDANCE. 

I NOW proceed to lay before the reader a series 
of details of the management and domestic eco- 
nomy of the negroes. The committee, to whom 
I acted as secretary, applied to. a number of re- 
spectable medical practitioners and managers 
residing in different parts of the colony, for 
reports illustrative of the general treatment of 
the slaves under their charge. These reports 
were considered to be as scrupulously framed as 
if given under the sanction of an oath ; and they 
were furnished for the purpose of presenting as^ 
many facts as possible, to enable a general re- 
port to be framed, applicable to the colony at 
large. On mature reflection, however, it has 
appeared to me more proper to give the originals 
themselves, as I conceive a better opportunity is 
thus afforded to the disinterested enquirer ta 
judge for himself of the merits or demerits of the 
system. 

The managers'" reports are from the following 
gentlemen : — 
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Mn Donald McDonald, resident in the colony 24 years. ^ 
Mr. John M*Lean, - - - 14? years. ^ 

Mr. George Rose, - - - 25 years. 

Mr. A. M*Crae, - - - 18 years. 

Mr. Joseph AJleyne, " ^ - 15 years. 

The medical reports are from 

Dr. Watt, coast of - Demerara. 
Dr. Bell, - - - Essequibo. 
Dr. Mackay, - - Island of Liguan. 



MANAGERS' REPORTS. 

"Sir, 

" I have received your letter addressed to me, of the 
4th instant, requesting me to furnish such information 
(for carrying into effect the intentions of the publi9 
meeting held in George Town on the 24th of February 
last) as I can from my own observation and experience 
certify on oath, if required, on the following points : — 

" 1st. What length of time I have been in the co- 
lony. 

" 2dly. During that time, what number of plantations 
and negroes I have had under my charge as manager. 

*f 3<fiy. To state the different periods I have been on 
each, and what has come under my observation gene- 
rally, as to the treatment and condition of the slaves, 
the quantity and quality of food and clothing given them, 
and the quantity of daily labour required of one able 
man, either on a sugar, cofiee, or cotton estate; with the 
medical attendance, care in hospital, wine, and other 
supplies, furnished on such occasions. 

*' 4thly. To state if the slaves that I have had under my 
charge had any opportunity of receiving religious instruc- 
tion ; or if I knew of any person preventing the negroes 

L 2 
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attending public worship ; and if so, who and for what 
cause ? 

" In answer to^these particulars I have to state, that 
I have been in the colony twenty-four years and three 
months, in which time I have managed five estates. 
On the first there was a gang of 50 negroes, the second 
158, the third 268, the fourth 224, the fiflh and present 
estate 315. On the first estate I lived 2 J years, on the 
second 3J, on the third 3§, on the fourth 4 months, and 
on this estate lOj years; but previous to my having the 
management of an estate, I was two years as overseer 
on one estate, and two years managing a task-gang. 

Government. — " Previous to my own experience, I had 
been taught to understand, that the prosperity of the estate 
depended on the judicious treatment and good condition of 
the slaves, which latter object could only be obtained by a 
constant and minute attention to their dispositions, to 
discriminate between the well-behaved and vicious in- 
dolent characters composing the gang ; encouraging the 
former by cheering and approving expressions^ and 
punishing the latter, or holding them forth as repro- 
bates, when deserving of such : otherwise, an indiscri- 
minate attention to their wants, and more especially so 
when sick. When referred to in any disputed case, to 
deal justice impartially. My own experience has buk 
too well verified all this, as can be testified by the gang 
and property now under my charge. When I first 
came to the colony, punishments were much more fre- 
quent and deserved than they have been for several years 
back ; and I know, in many instances of late years, that 
the whip has been carried by the drivers more froni 
custom and as an emblem of authority, than as an in- 
strument of chastisement Although with the vicioui^ 
disposed it must be kept constantly in their view, that 
punishment will be the reward of improper conduct. 

Pregnancy andjChild-birth. — " When a woman proves 
pregnant she immediately relaxes firom her usual quantity 
of labour, which when ascertained, a young or weakly ne- 
gro'^is put to assist her, or she is sent with the weak gang 
where the work is lighter: This she continues till her sixth 
or seventh month ; afler which she does little or nothing ; 
but, under the idea that exercise is absolutely necessary 
for her health in this state, she iis enjoined to keep moving 
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bbbut until her confinementi when she is allowed rice, 
or barley, and sugar, besides her usual allowance of 
food ; also a person to attend her, besides tlie midwife, 
during fourteen days. At the expiration of six weeks 
she brings her infant to be named; after which she. 
again resumes her labour, but which, for twelvemonths, 
is very little to be calculated upon. She does not turn 
out for half an hour after the rest of the gang in the 
morning. In about two hours she returns, and remains 
with her child half an hour, and she returns from the 
field half an hour before the rest of the gang. The same 
is again repeated in the afternoon. On the slightest 
mdisposition of the infant she resorts with it to the sick 
house, where she remains until she chooses to leave it of 
her own accord ; her work in the field being so litde 
calculated upon for twelve months, that it is a matter of 
indifference whether she is there or not Mothers of 
children on this estate do not turn out for half an hour 
after the rest of the gang, and leave the field half an 
hour before the others, until their children are two 
years of age, and some of them after that time. Ex- 
clusive of all this, there are two old matrons to attend 
to the young children, and feed them, during the ab- 
sence of their mothers. Women with young children 
are allowed an extra allowance of rice, or other light 
food, for their use, until they are older, when they are 
n^ularly fed by a cook, who has no other employ- 
ment 

Food and Clothing. — " Except a few months during the 
years 1803 and 1804, when such a scarcity of plantains 
prevailed throughout the colony, no negroes under my 
charge have been served with less than two bunches of 
plantains weekly, which is at all times considered as much 
as a negro can possibly consume ; but in very few in- 
stances have they been restricted to two bunches, as, 
upon every estate except this, they have had the, free 
use of the walks. The only difference in this is, that 
the plantains are brought home to them from the walks ; 
and if they require more, they can go for them ; also 
^Ibs* of salt fiish weekly, except on this estate, and 
those under the same attorneyship. Within the last 
#ve years they have been allowed 3 lbs. weekly; invalids 
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and children half that quantity. But during the few 
months of the years 1803 and 1804, above alluded to^ 
although plantains were so scarce, the negroes under my 
charge, and those in the neighbourhood, were fed on 
flour-corn meal, and other wholesome substitutes, and for 
a short time on an ample allowance of flour, Btjl 182 
per barrel* Their usual clothing consists of a blue 
cloth jacket, blue cloth trowsers, a hat, 4 ells of Osna- 
burgs, 4 ells of checks, each, and a cap Jbf* the menr 
the womeUf a hat, blue-cloth wrapper, blue-cloth petticoat^ 
6 ells checks, 6 ells Osnaburgs, and a handkerchief^ 
each : the children the same kind, but in less quantity. 

Labour. — " In regard to the labour required of an 
able man. In holing land, the usual quantity is about 
15 roods, oi* 450 feet; however, I have known some to 
do more^ but this in a great measure depends upon the 
state of the soil in wet or. dry weather, but the above 
is about the medium. Weeding young canes about 30 
beds; or 9 to 10 negroes to weed an acre; but I have 
known some do more ; however, this depends upon the 
state of the weather, and the foulness of the canes, but 
the above is about the medium: 15 negroes to cut- 
and carry canes for one hogshead of sugar, where the 
carriage is 25 roods each way ; this also depends upon 
the state of the canes, if they are clean, and a good crop 
on the ground. In digging trenches, one rood of a 
10-feet trench, four shovels deep, or 10 feet of a 12-feet 
trench the same depth ; to haul trash and supply 20 beds 
or 50 roods. On a coffee, to weed one coffee row, over 
50 roods per day, trenching the same as before. Pickings 
coffee depends upon the crop; if plentiful, they can pick 
three baskets a day, sometimes more ; and when not so 
plentifld only two baskets, and sometimes only one. On a 
cotton estate the labour is much the same as on a coffee 
estate. Weeding the same, and the rate of picking de- 
pending on the state of the crop. 

Treutment of the Sick.-^^ The duties of a manager 
soon make him acquainted with the local diseases 
to which the negroes are subject, as well as to the use o£ 
medicine ; and although the medical practitioner on all 
occasions attends the estate every second day, when ne- 
cessary every day, and sometimes twice or three times, 
as the urgency of the case may require ; but if in the 
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absence of the practitioner a negro complains to the 
manager of being sick ; if the case is only slight, a 
little simple medicine is administered ; but if more serious, 
the practitioner is sent for, when he prescribes ; which pre- ' 
scription is entered into a book kept for that purpose in 
the hospital, at the same time giving directions of the 
same to the sick nurse ; and when a compound mixture = 
is required, he makes it up himself. The most intelli- 
gent and trusty negro is generally selected for sick nurse, 
who is previously sent for one or two years with a me- 
dical practitioner to learn to bleed, to know the medi- 
cine, and weights and measures. When many patients 
are prescribed for, the sick nurse brings the book to the 
overseer twice a day or oftener, to repeat the prescrip- 
tions, so as to refresh his memory ; and when more at** 
tention is required from having many patients confinexl, 
or any one dangerously ill, an overseer is to attend to- 
see that they get their medicine and nourishment, if- 
possible, more regular. After the visit of the practi- 
tioner, whether the manager lias been present with him 
in the sick house or not, the sick nurse always brings 
the book, in the first place, to the manager ; besides the 
attendance of the sick nurse, if any one is dangerously iU, 
if a man, his wife is made to attend him, if possible, more 
for his comfort; if a woman, one of her family, or a ship-' 
mate, whom they always look upon as sisters, and call 
them so. Children are always attended by their mothers* 
Nothing is considered too good for them when very ill. 
Barley is daily served for their use, also rice, and when 
necessary, sago. Port wine is used freely for such as re- 
quire it, and when the state of the disease will admit of 
it. From the 6th till the 19th of February, 1822, 1. 
administered to a negro, named Liven^ (now alive and 
in good health on this estate,) 24? bottles of Madeira mne, 
for which I charged in the monthly return^ S6 per dozen, 
and he continued for some time afterwards to take 
4 glasses of port wine daily, besides the most nourish- 
ing food: he was then labouring under an attack of 
locked jaw. 

" Mr. Goddard, the manager, of Arthurville, of which 
estate I am attorney, charged in the monthly returns of 
January last, for four dozen bottles of Madeira wine, a% 
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f^ 44 per dozen^ administered to the negro woman Ama^ 
rintia^ of that estate, who was also labouring under an 
attack of locked jaw. She is now recovered, and quite 
welL Were I to mention the many instances of the 
like liberality and attention to nc^oes while sick, that 
have come under my observation, a quire of paper would 
iiQt suffice to contain then). 

Rights. — " Yet it may not be foreign to the sub- ' 
ject to mention the independence of the slave to his 
master in as far as regards his property. It fre<- 
c]uent]y happens that the master, or manager, of an es- 
tate does not rear sufficient feathered stock to supply 
the sick house, and in which case be is obliged to pur- 
chase from the negroes^ who always rear an abundance; 
therefore^ on these occasions, when a fowl is required^ 
the sick nurse is directed to the negroes' yard ; and I 
have seen it sometimes happen that the ^ck nurse has 
tfdken the fowl of the very person whom it was intended to 
make soup for, and unless he was otherwise wishful to 
dispose of it, he did not hesitate to evince his displeasure 
at being fed on his own fowl, although he bad at the 
>same time received two guilders as the value of it. 
Something similar was related to me a few days ago of 
a woman that had been sickly for some time, and re- 
quired to be fed on nourishing food ; however, she died ; 
and after her death her daughter came to the manager to 
receive the value of ten fowls belonging to her mother^ 
which had been killed for her by the sick nurse during 
her illness. No class of people are more alive to theic^ 
own rights tlian the slave-population of this country ; and 
when these happen at any time, or in any way,^ to be 
the least infringed upon, they do not hesitate to seek 
for redress; if oppressed or wronged by the ipanager, 
t|iey apply to their owner, if present, or if absent, to his 
attorney, who on all occasions is most ready to en- 
quire into the cause of their complaints: sometimes 
uiey are of a very trivial nature, being hardly worth 
noticing, and are only brought forward by some of the 
ignorant of the slaves, who have been ui^ed on by the 
more artful and vicious, for the purpose of forwarding 
their own private designs: but when a complaint is 
better founded^ it does not unfrequendy happen that the 
manager is discharged^ the overseer or whomsoever the 
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complaint may be against. In case the slave consideiTs 
himself aggrieved, and thinks he is not redressed as he 
on^ht to be, he does not hesitate to apply to the fiscal, 
whom I have never known to neglect an application of 
this kind, or omit making the necessary enquiry into the 
cause of such complaint : these sometimes turn out, as 
I have mentioned before, to be instigated by the artful 
and vicious, but when better founded they are always 
redressed. If slaves are curtailed in the least, either 
by mistake or design, of the time allowed them for 
breakfast and dinner, or made to work at improper 
hours, or punished on trivial occasions, they do not fail to 
make complaint of it, and are redressed accordingly. 
: Meah. — " The hours of breakfast vary in different 
situations. On the river estates it is consic^red not whole- 
some to turn them out early in the morning, therefore they 
are allowed till half-past 6 or 7 o'clock ; they work till 13 
o'clock; if not incUned to eat in the morning they cany 
some food with them to the field, which they use when 
hungry: from 12 o'clock they are allowed till half*past 
1 o'clock for their dinner: it happens with many of 
them that they do not eat, but carry their food with 
them to the field, and use it when they require it : they 
work till 6 o'clock, or sun down, and never later. On 
the coast estates they go to the field about half-past 5 or 6 
o'clock, they return at half-past 8 or 9, are allowed oxt 
hour for breakfast, when they go to the field and woi'k 
till half-past 1 o'clock ; the^ are then allowed an hour for 
dinner, and afterwards work as before till 6 o'clock, or 
sun down. I have known some negroes allowed more 
time for break&st and dinner than I have specified above, 
but never any less. 

'^ Except on one estate in the neighbourhood of George 
Town, where I resided 3 years and a half, the negroes 
under my charge had not an opportunity of receiving 
religious instruction: from this estate they regularly 
attend it, such as choose, and never have been on any 
occasion, or in any way restricted from doing so ; nor 
have I known of any person . preventing them from* 
attending public worship. 

** I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) *< Donald M'Donald. 

*< Maria's Pkasurey \%h March, 1824." 
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** SiRj Vreedensloopf 3d March, 1824. 

"In reply to your printed letter of the 1st inst.^- 
which I had the pleasure to receive yesterday, I 
beg leave to state, that I have been residing constantly 
in these colonies for nearly fourteen years. I was first 
employed in plantation Lusignan and Nog-Ems, East 
Coast, and remained there in the capacity of overseer 
and manager for six years. The number of negroes, 
was about 450, and the cultivation was coffee and. 
cotton, (with 200 acres plantains,) until the beginning of 
.1813, when the cane-cultivation was adopted, and 
gradually extended until sugar alone became the pro- 
duce of the estate. The negroes appeared to me then 
to be as happy as any class of people I had ever seen. 

Hotises andliod. — " Their houses were made of hard- 
wood frames, and the roofs covered with best Wallaba 
shingles, covered on the sides with boards, and divided 
into commodious and comfortable apartments for the dif- 
ferent families. They received two bunches plantains each, 
a week, served every Wednesday and Saturday, being 
brought home from the walks, and delivered in presence 
of one of the overseers at their houses. Fish and salt were 
regularly weighed out to them every Sunday, and rum 
and tobacco was always under my charge to give them 
occasionally. On Christmas-day they invariably re- 
ceived double allowance of fish, pork, or beef, rum, 
tobkcco, and sugar ; and no restriction laid on any en- 
joyment they might think of, (consistent with good 
order,) on that or the other holidays. 

Clothing. — " Their clothing was sent out from Eng- 
land annually, and distributed among them immediately 
on its arrival, in the following manner, viz. the principal 
men get a superior hat, lined jacket, cloth trowsers, check 
shirt, blanket, and cap each : field men, a hat, jacket,^ 
blanket, and cap each : women, a hat, cloth wrapper,. 
6 yards Osnaburgs, 3 ditto checks, blanket, a handkerchief^: 
thread and needles each. Youths and girls got the same 
as the adults did, and the children were supplied with 
blankets, checks, and Osnaburgs almost every quarter. 

Medical Treatment. — " The hospital and lying-in 
house were made on the most comfortable construc- 
tion that could be suggested by the then attorney,^ 
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Mr. John Wilson; laid out in different apartments for 
the different sexes, and furnished with every convenience 
that could contribute to the ease or eventual recovery 
of the sick. Beef, pork, barley, rice, sugar, and wine, 
were always on the estate, and given to them witli the 
greatest readiness. The medical attendant was Dr. Rob- 
soh, a gentleman remarkable for professional ability, and 
unremitting attention to his patients. He furnished 
every sort of useful medicine ; and when he considered 
anegro seriously ill, I and the overseers watched every 
night in our turns, to see that the doctor's prescription 
was regularly administered. Every manager must use 
his own judgment in prescribing medicines in common 
cases that may arise in the doctor's absence. In order 
to guard against any bad effect resulting from this 
practice, the names of the negroes so prescribed for, 
with the supposed complaints and medicines given, are 
written in a book, which is shewn to the doctor, when 
he visits the hospital ; and it was a rule in that employ to 
send it with the return every month to the attorney. 

*^ I removed from Lusignan on the 1st January, 1816, 
to Plantation Washington, a cotton estate, with 306 ne- 
groes ; and being under the same gentleman, their treat- 
ment was in every respect the same as I have already 
described. I was 12 months on Plantation Friendship, 
East Coast, a cotton estate, with J 40 negroes ; and I can 
conscientiously affirm, that I never saw or heard of 
people better treated. I resided on Plantation Forbes, 
Berbice, as attorney and manager, for three years : the 
cultivation was sugar, and gang 325. I had an un- 
limited power to pay every possible attention to their 
comforts; and the instructions which I from time to 
time received from the proprietor clearly proved that he 
considered the property of the estate to rest on the 
health and happiness of his negroes. I came to this 
estate in April, 1822, and found a gang of SB6, ciil- 
tit^ating sugar and coffee. 

Food. — "There are 200 acres bearing plantains, 
and the negroes are allowed, without the least re- 
striction (provided they sell none), to carry to their 
houses as many bunches as they wish. The head people 
get every Sunday, without one exception, 4 lb. fish 
eacb) and the other men and women 2 lb. each, weighed 
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out by the overseer for every individual. The whole 
gang at work get a dram every day, and two in rainy 
weather, and tobacco occasionally. The working Creoles 
get, besides their weekly allowance, fish and plantains^ 
cooked every forenoon, whenever they may be employed. 
Clothing and medical Treatment, — "The clothing is dis- 
tributed amongst them, the same quantity and quality to 
each as I have already described. The sick are visited al<^ 
most every day by the medical practitioner, who furnishes 
abundance of medicines. They have two nurses to attend 
them, and are furnished with blankets, bedding, and flan- 
nel-gowns whenever required. There is always pork, beef^ 
barley, rice, and wine in abundance on the estate, for the 
exclusive use of the sick, which are given in such quan- 
tities, and at such periods, as the doctor and I think 
necessary; and our character in our dijBTerent pursuits 
being in some measure dependent on the state of the 
gang, it becomes a matter of interest to us to devote our 
united and best attention to this department. Huma- 
nity is considered foreign to our principles ; but I feel a 
perfect conviction that no man among us is so callous 
to the sufferings of a fellow-creature as to treat a sick 
negro with the smallest shadow of neglect. I never 
yet saw one die from a circumstance that human en- 
deavours or foresight could prevent. 

Work. — **,The quantity of work required of an able ne- 
gro daily, depends, in a great measure, on the state of the 
soil, and, like all general rules, must vary according to 
circumstances. On a cotton estate I have been in the 
habit of working the negroes as follows ; viz. the first 
weeding after the crop was over, or the trimming finished, 
when the grass was heavy, I put 6 prime negroes to an 
acre in the frpnt land, which was eidier of a hard or 
soft clammy surface, according to the state of the 
weather, and 5 in the new back land, which had always 
a loose kind of loam on the sur&ce ; the second weed- 
ing 5 in front, and 4 a-back ; and third weeding 4 in front 
and 3 a-badc, to an acre. Ginning 50 lb. was expected 
from an able man ; but nev^t did I exact more, although 
I have seen some, betting with one another, bring 100 
to 105 lbs. each. Cleaning 30 lb. was expected from a 
woman; but this operation depends on dexterity of 

18 
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hand more than on bodily strength. The ablest woman 
is not always the best cleaner. Baling with * Braith- 
waite's machine,' 4< prime men finished 10 bales. Coffee 
being generally shaded with plantains, the air is ex- 
cluded, and the growth of grass and weeds consequently 
suppressed : I put 4? able men to weed an acre, trim the 
plantains, and pull the water-sprouts off the coffee-trees. 
Picking: when the trees bear well, and the berries 
ripe, an able negro can, with ease, pick 30 to 36 lbs. net, 
for which he is invariably rewarded with tobacco, rita, 
or meat. Stamping, &c. is performed by cattle. Clean- 
ing depends on the quality and the manner in which it is 
stamped and pulped. I have seen women clean volun- 
tarily 150 lbs. that could not clean 50 lb. of an inferior 
quality. 

Canes. -^ ** Holing lands, 3 by 2 J feet, I exact from 
an able man (the soil oeing stiff) 30 roods, equal to 21 to 
an acre. 

Weeding. — " Grass in young canes is generally very 
light weeding ; it, however, requires great caution, and 
is, consequently, more tedious in its operation than in 
any other cultivation; I put 7 to 9 to an acre. 

Cutting and carrying Canes. — " If they are thick and 
clean, and the field 30 roods wide, average distance being 
7^ roods, I put 12 men to a hogshead of sugar, weigh- 
ing 1500lbs. 

Carrying Canes to the Mill.-^ " I put 1 prime man to 
every hogshead of sugar. This, however, must depend 
on the quality of the canes, and the distance of carriage. 

Carrying green Megass,-^^^ which also must be r^u*- 
lated by the distance ; I put 3 to 2 casks of sugar. 

Fire-^men, — " I put 2 to every furnace, and 3 carrying 
-dry hegroes. 1 boiler man to every copper. 

Trenching. — " I give a prime man a rood of a, 12-foot 
trench, 4 feet deep. If a navigable canal, and 5 feet 
deep, with parapet, I give only 10 feet 

Small Drains, — *^ 2 feet wide and 1 deep, I exact 26 
roods; ditto, 18 inch^ do. do., 30 roods. Whatever the 
size or ditiiensions of a drain or trench may be, I expect a 
prime negro will dig ^50 to 600 Qubic feet a-day. The 
quantity of daily work, however, of every description that 
1 have specified, exacted from a gang, averages at least 
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l^fourtb less dban that allowed to prime people. In re- 
^rd to the condition of the slaves who have been, and 
are, under my charge, exclusive of the indulgences al- 
ready particularised) they invariably had extensive fields, 
in the most productive soil (a-back) in the estate, culti- 
vated in various roots and vegetables; and about their 
houses every description of feathered stock peculiar to 
this country, for which they effected a ready sale, either 
in their respective districts, or at the town market ; and, 
as a proof of the advantages an industrious negro may 
possess, some have deposited f* 600 in my hands, con- 
sidering it more secure with me than in their own pos- 
session. The Sunday was and is still their own, and 
they attended public worship as frequently as they 
wished; and so far from preventing them, I have 
given them passes and letters to get them baptized, 
which were produced on the trial of the late missionary 
Smith. They enjoyed every comfort ; and I am con- 
vinced that slavery was only known to them by name, 
until their minds were inflamed by ambiguous preaching, 
and religious sentences, selected from various books, and 
explained in language strongly calculated to impress them 
with the idea that their condition ought to be better, and 
that their masters were their enemies, inasmuch as they 
deprived them of supposed rights. 

*' I have to apologize to you for the length of my letter, 
but die queries you have put demand answers that must 
carry their explanation with them; and to a person 
imaccustomed to commit his ideas to paper, elucidation 
upon any subject carries him to a greater length than 
he first anticipated ; this I trust will plead my excuse. 
I have stated facts, however, which I am ready at all 
times to prove ; and if they contribute, however little, to 
strengthen the information required, or to the attain- 
ment of the object the committee have in view, I shall 
be most happy ; and with my best wishes for its success, 

** I am, very respectfully, 

" Sir, 
" Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) "John M*Lean, jun*" 
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" Sir, Plantation Good Hope, March Sth, 1824*. 

" Agreeably to your request I send you the following 
answers to the interrogatories in your letter of the 4th 
instant, which, if necessary, I could testify on oath to be 
what I have observed since I have been in the colony, 

"I have been in the colony nearly 25 years, have 
had the charge of six estates as manager, which had 
about 2246 negroes on them, viz. of the Best and 
Phoenix about 12 years, of the Hague between 3 and 4, 
of the Columbia and Golden Grove about 3, and nearly 
4 years of the Good Hope, about 2 of which I had also 
the charge of the Greenwich Park, the adjoining estate, 
on all of whichjthe slaves, have been well treated, 
and punishments never inflicted without good cause, 
sometimes very slightly, for oiFences which would have 
transported or hanged them at home. 

General Condition. — " They have comfortable houses, 
raise as much feathered stock as they like, have their nets to 
Catch fish, and as much ground as they choose to till ; they 
have also often half a day and sometimes a day given them 
to cultivate yams, cassava, arrow-root, &c. &c. for their 
own use and disposal, besides their allowance of food 
weekly. It was always the wish of those proprietors 
whose estates I have had the charge of (as I believe it 
is generally of all our proprietors), that their negroes 
should be well treated ; and I have studied their comforts 
as much as possible, and have had the satisfaction of 
seeing them cheerful, happy, and contented. The 
young children are brought to a Creole house, or nursery, 
where there are some old women to take care of them, 
while their mothers are at work. Pregnant women are 
required to do very little work, and that of a very light 
nature ; and during their confinement they have a woman 
to take care of them, and 'give them whatever they re- 
quire. They are not expected to do any work for a 
month after their delivery, but have a nurse to attend 
to them and their children, and to give them proper 
nourishment. After the expiration of the month they 
bring their children to the manager, who names them, 
and each woman receives a present for her infant and 
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herself; and for a length of time after this period they 
are put to very light work, as near to the nursery as 
possible, in order that they may attend to their children, 
for whom they get whatever is necessary^ ThosjB 
women who have most children receive various other 
indulgences. 

W^orA.—* " The working people are not generally seat to 
work till half-past 6 in the morning, in which case they get 
their breakfast before they go, and come home at l-S^ 
After remaining an hour and a half they go out againip 
and come home in the evening about 6 o'clock. ScHoe^ 
times they go out earlier, and have more time in the 
middle of the day: in the time of crop the most able 
people are divided into spells, to do the work about the 
buildings, in order that it may not come to their turns 
more than twice or thrice a week. Night-work is as 
much avoided as possible, and the women &vored m 
every way, particularly those with children* I have 
always thought, and still do think, that the negroes are 
fiur better off than our labouring class at bome^ as tbejr 
are {urovided for in every way as long as they live; Onef 
are never prevented from going to see their friends from 
one estate to another on Sundays, or during the week 
after their day's work is done. 

jFooc/.—" Every working negro receives 2 lbs. of good 
salt fish, the head persons 4 lbs., and the childr^i llb^ 
per week; when this cannot be obtained, pork, bee^ her- 
rings, or other things in proportion. Upon those estates- 
where there were plantains I have generally allowed them 
to cut as many as they required, and where they would 
not grow in sufficient quantity, they have been purchased^ 
as they prefer them to any other vegetable : the head 
people get two glasses of rum a day, and the rest of the 
gang generally one, and in bad weather, in crop time^ 
sometimes two. Salt, pipes, and tobacco, occasionally^ 
and extra allowances at the holidays, vi^. at Christmas^ 
beef or pork, fish, rice, sugar, rum, tobacco, and pipes^ 
and at Easter and Whitsuntide the same, with the^^c^ 
ception of beef or pork. On these occasions they amuse 
themselves in any way they like without irestraint. 

Clothing. — " The working people get a complete suit of 
clothes annually, and double allowance to the head men. 
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linen, checks, osnaburgs, salempores, needles and thread 
to the whole, with a blanket to each every second year *, 
and occasionally knives, razors, scissars, looking-glasses^^. 
iron pots, and fish hooks to the grown people. 

: Labour. — ** The quantity of labour required from one 
able man on a sugar estate is, to hole or bank for canes, 
across from 40 to 45 roods, to weed canes about one-sixth 
of an acre; in digging out drains in canes, cofiee, and 
cotton about 25 roods, say 2 feet wide, and one shovel 
deep, new navigable or draining trenches a rood square 
of about 5 feet depth ; in digging old ones it is regulated 
by the state they are in. Weeding coffee one-eighth of 
aii acre, and cotton about the same. Weeding plantains 
one-fourth of an acre, but it depends upon the heaviness 
of the grass; in fact, these things are regulated by a 
person's judgment more than by any particular rule: 
at any rate^ I am sure a labourer at home would do more 
than any two of them that 1 have ever seen. 

Medical Attendance* — ** There is always a skilful medi- 
cal man employed to attend the sick on every estatef, who 
resides as near the centre of his practice as he can, and 
visits the hospital every second day, or oftener if neces- 
sary ; and whatever he orders, either as medicine or nou- 
rishment, is given to the patients, such as wine, porter^ 
beer, bread, flour, rice, sagp, fowl or mutton soups^ or 
indeed any thing ordered by their physicians, or fancied 
by themselves. They have a comfortable hospital, rooms 
divided with beds and bedding, and careful nurses to at- 
tend and take care of them. The head overseer goes 
with the doctor to the hospital to see his prescriptions 
attended to, and I have known, where coses required 
it, of another, and sometimes two* medical men being 
called in, besides the one practising for the estate. 

. Religious Instruction. — " Some of the negroes I hasre had 
under my charge have not had an opportunity of re- 
ceiving religious instruction, no church or chapel being 
in the neighbourhood of their estates ; at the best, they 
frequently went to town to church, which 1 encouraged by 
affording them the means of crossing the river, and they 
benefited by it; and others attended the missionary cba* 

* On some estates every year. 
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)iel% which I never prevented, though I neverhad SLUyff>od 
opinion as to their doctrine^ but have observed that they 
4id not tieach them any thing to their advantage; for 
they did not behave so well afterwards as they did nefore. 

; ^ I have never known any person prevent &eir negroes 
from attending public wojrship. 

: <^ I have had frequent opportunities ol observing a flveat 
ihany estates in diiFereat parts of the colony, and mere 
yka& similar treatment on them to what I haVe mentioned. 
I wa$ attorney for some of the estates J haw lived oUt 
and al^ for the Union and Affiance betweatthred or four 
jtears, which had about 580 negroes cm ^hem, and they 
were treated, as nearly as possible, in the same way in 
every respect. 

« I am, Sir, 

^^ Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) ^< Gsqrgb Rose. 



** Sir, PlankLtion Endeavour^ March 4. 1824. 

^f In compliance with the request of the Committee, 
appointed by the public meeting, held in George Town, 
on the 24th of February last, communicated to mfe in 
your Iftter of this date, I have the honour to state 
iipt their information, that it is now nearly 18 years 
since my first arrival in this colony, duriag which period 
I have held under my charge as manager, S plantations ; 
Flwatalion New Hope, wit£i a gang (k 230 negroes for 

5 yeiirs ; Plantation Bilbowe, with 850 negroes mr about 

6 moQ^dis; and Plantation Endeavour, with 245 ne- 
groes for nearly S years^ where I at present reside. 

TreatmeHt^-^The treatment of the slaves generallyi as 
far as I have had an opportunity of observing in this 
colony^ has be^i of as mild a nature as the system by which 
they are governed can admit o£ Their condition I eon- 
ci^ive to be comfortable and ha^y in most cases, and in 
all instances, where the good conduct of the individual 
xderits the kindness of the master. The quantity of food 
generally allowed to them I consider abuhdanf^ and the 
qi^lity extremely wholesome, and well calculated for 
labouring people in this climate. The clothing with 
whiph they are furnished is in my opinion quite suffi- 
cient, both as regards their comfort and health. So 
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ttnieh tcff what their masters fiimish them^ith : but in 
spmking of the articles df food arid clothing, I may be 
hei'e pcrrmitted to remark^ that the facilities allowed the 
slaves geiierally, iix raising various descriptions of live 
stock and ground provisions^ is so great as to enable the 
more. industrious class to furnish themselves with many 
of the luxuries of the one, and extravagancies of the 
€)dier. 

Labour. — i^The quantity ^ of daily labour required 
of an able man^ as &r as I have had an opportunity 
of obsei'ving, is as follows, viz. in shovelling, to throw 
out from 450 or 500 cubic feet (^ a trench in a day ; 
&i cane-holing to dig from one^twentieth to one»twentyr- 
£ftii part of an acre; in weeding and moulding young 
canes, .to go over one-eighth or one^ninth of an acre^ 
and so on in proportion r varying, however, in this 
as in all field-labour, according to the state of the 
weather, cultivation, and nature of the soil. These three 
circumstances operate so much either in furthering or 
retarding field-labour in this colony, that it is almost im- 
possible to lay down any general fixed rule to go by; so 
that in this department a great deal must be left to the 
discretion and correct judgment of the manager. 

<^ As it is, of course, the object of the Committee to 
obtain every information that may tend to promote the 
happiness or comfort of the slaves, and having myself 
had an opportunity of introducing a system on this 
flstate which, in my opinion, has added both to the 
comfort and happiness of the negroes under my charge^ 
I hope it will not be deemed presumptuous in me here 
to state die nature of that system. 

^^ About 12 months ago I adopted a plan of tasking 
the field labourers in aj^ sorts of work; this I was ih- 
;duced to do from two considerations ; first, because by 
the old system there was no inducement, in the shape of 
reward, held out to the labourers to make them exert 
themselves to finish a day's labour; and, secondly, on 
account of thc^ constant harrassing duty that was required 
of the persons having tjbie charge of the slaves employed 
in the Joeld: by the system of tasking, the negroes know 
'what they have got to do for the day as soon as they 
muster for work in the m(»ming ; and there . is a strong 

w 2 
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inducement dnd reward h^ out to tbem in knowing 
fhat when their task is finished, the rest of the day is 
their own : it is also attended with a very great relief to 
those having the superintendence of the field-work, as 
ih^re is no necessity for their harrassing or pushing on 
the negroes with their work, as the people themsdves 
are generally very anxious to finish their task, and the 
only.attention that is consequently required from an over^ 
'seer or driver, is to take care that the work be well 
dcme. Having carried on this tasking system for about - 
three months, and finding the negroes highly satisfied with 
it, on account of its contributing so much to their com- 
fort and happiness, by enabling them to devote so much 
time to their own purposes ; and finding . also that a 
whip was never required by a driver in thejieldj I was 
induced to order the drivers to discontinue carrying their 
^hips to the field altogetlier, and to reserve to myself 
the sole power to inflict punishments for all ofiences. It is 
tiow nine months since this last system was adopted: and 
J am happy in being able to add, that it has contributed 
^eatly to the general contentment and good behaviour 
of ' the negroes, as well as to the interest of the owner, 
by whom, I believe, it is felt and acknowledged. Tbie 
dommittee will, I hope, excuse me for making this di- 
'gression; and I shall now proceed to state what I know 
relative to the medical attendance and treatment of the 
slaves, as well as to their religious instruction. 

Medical Attendance. — ^* With regard to the former, 
medical practitioners are invariably employed by every 
owner of slaves that I have known in the colony, to at- 
tend upon them when sick.^ On plantations the medical 
attendant gen^ralFy visits once every second day; and 
when there are any dangerous cases he visits as often as, and 
a,t whatever periods, he may be required. The hospitals 
are generally amongst the best buildings on every estate ; 
comfort, convenience, and ventilation are studied In their 
erection ; they are invariably kept clean, and are in most 
cases well calculated for the intended purpose : they are 
attended by one or more nurses, as circumstances may 
require, and the medicine, in all dangerous cases, is ad- 
^nistered by either an overseer or manager. I have 
. jiever known any limitation as ta tbe^necessaries required 
for the sick ; they have in. all cases (which have come 
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voder iny observation) been supplied with whatever the 
medical practitioner ordered. 

*Bdigious Instntciiofu — ^^. Several of the slaves that I 
have had under my charge have had oppprtuoities of 
receiving religious instruction. I never. prevented ai^ 
of them from attending divine worship, but I have; 
known some persons who did not wish their neffrbes to 
attend missionary chapels, upon the plea of those 
preachers extorting money from them, and instilling 
dangerous doctrines into their minds. 
^^ 1 have the honour to be^ Sir, 

** Your very respectful obedient servant, 

(Signed) "A. M^Rae/' 



" Sir, Liguan^ March IStk^ 1824* 

^' In reply to the queries contained in your letter of the 
,4th instant, I beg to state, that I have been for 15 
years a manager in this united colony, and during that 
time lived on three estates : — 

Hwtenton 1 ^^^ ^^^' Demerara, with 200 negroes 3 years 

]^|^^*^*^"1 West Coast, do., . 150 ditto 2 ditto 

And Plantation Blenheim Liguan 323 ditto 10 ditto 

where I still reside. 

TreatmerU.'-^^^The treatment of negroes, which has 
come under my observation, has been such as to render 
their situation^ in every way comfortable ; and the univer- 
sal good conduct of those in the above-named estates 
gives me reason to suppose that they were always satis- 
ed with their condition. The circumstance of their 
being allowed to raise as much stock of difierent kinds, 
that could. not injure cultivation, as they chose, together 
with provisions of every description, and for which lat- 
ter purpose they were allowed a certain extent of ground 
to cultivate, and occasionally a small portion of time, 
enabled them to supply themselves not only with arti- 
cles additional to their comfort, but even with luxuries 
such as clothing of the best description, &c. 

Food* — " 'flie quality of their food was good: the 
.. . ■ M 3 
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^uaiilitjr allowed to adults per we^ 2 lbs. of salt fishy 
as many plantains as they required, salt, sugar, and rice^ 
ill sufficient quantities when applied for, tobacco etery 
imontb, and pipes occasionally* From one to three dramij 
of rum per day, as the state of the weather rendered ne^. 
oessary. Those from whom much attention was reqiiired 
itt- the manufactory of sugar, had extra meals of pre^' 
pored food daily. 

. ' Clothing, '^ ^^ The annual allowance of clothing ta^ 
each man (except those in confidential situations whb 
received more) was one stout cloth jacket, a hat^ pair of 
trowsers, salempore for two aprons, knife and razor. 
For a woman, 2 wrappers, and 2 petticoats, 1 of 
each stout cloth, hat, a handkerchief, shift, needles, 
thread, and scissars ; and every second year each indivi- 
dual above 4 years had a blanket. Children are alk)wed 
ddtbing of the same description, and in like proportion : 
thjpy nlsQ have two ipeals of prepared food daily, bc^i^^^s 
9. weekly allowance of fish and plantains, according to 
their ages. 

Labou7\ — " The hours of labour in the fields, in 
i&ir weather, per day, never exceed 9: women who 
are nursing their children, from 5 to 7 hours, according 
ti^ the age of the child. The Iabo\ir of an elective iparf 
for a dpy is to dig 10 feet by 12 of a trench, 4» feet 
deep, and the same proportion of new drain when the 
land is cleared: 30 roods in length of a S-feet catie^* 
hole, except when the land is dry and hard; in such 
<5ases their daily quota of labour is lessened. Weeding* 
yoi\hg canes, their daily work is, firom SO to lOO roods 
in length of a 3-feet hole by 2-feet bank, varying 
according to the age of the canes^ and state ofthejiela^ 
this species of labour is most generally perfoftttieii by Vbt 
i^omen. 

" Froni 12 to 15 negroes are reckoned ca{)aUe of 
cutting canes, and carrying them to the putits: fer 
1 heavy hogshead of sugar, 2 to feed the mill, 3 to carry 
<ianes, and clean the vessels about the mill, for each 
heavy hogshead of sugar. One to every copder, 2 fire-* 
ifien to each set of coppers : one firemikn to the engihe : 
megass carriers are proportioned 'to the distance of 
(^ria^. " • '^ 

MedicalJiiaidattce.^^The medical attendant ^ees the 
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when his visits are more frequent) and all medicines ase 
administered by an overseer- 

**' ^he sick are treated with every possible care, and 
stqaj^Ufed with port aiid madeira wines, nourishing 
diet, &c. without regard to expense. The hospi^ls 
are airy, and comfortable, and nurses in attendance 
proportionate to the number of sickt those who atte 
dangerously ill have generally one or two of their rela- 
tives of their own selection to remain with and nurse 
them. ■'■•■■ ^ 

Rel^imis Itistrudion,^^^^ With regard to religioiB in^ 
struction, the negroes of these estates, as mentioned, had 
occasional opportunities of attending divine worship, 
according to the periods at which a missionary came t6 
die neighbourhood, and on such occasions I have nevet 
known them prevented attending. v 

" I am respectfhlly, Sir, 

. « Your tnost obedient iservant, i 
, ^ ^ (Signed) J. AlucynSt 

^* P« & 1% i^ay not be irrelevant here to mention tha^ 
si^ce the month of May last I have given up th^ 
pikc^c^ bf allowing the drivers to carry whipsi into the 
fieddid) and hitherto have found the plan to siicceed t6 
my satisfaction, by adopting task work, instead of con^ 
tinned labour.. 

<* The negit)ei$ generally do as much as formerly, and 
isk less "^me ; ibany finishing their day's work bj^ thre^ ov 
four p'clopk, there being out few instances in which 
compufsioh Was necessary, ^^e idea of having the 
pi^er to^ tiise the W^p cannot, however, b^ <fis)3eilsed 
wJUh, and no doubt renders less Irequent the necessi^. 
of having recourse to it. 
■■''-■■ (Signed) « i. Aixt^T^^r 



!^e 



* The ample manner in v^hich the domestic 
management of the negroes is here detailed ren- 
ders little ihore necessary to be said. There 

^ '-^ ■ ' ' M*4} 
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are, however, a few particulars to be pointed out 
as more immediately deserving of attention. 
, In the first place, it should be observed, there 
is a striking uniformity in the quantity of labour 
exacted on the different estates. I have been 
particularly careful in my enquiries on this im- 
portant point ; and in no instance have I found 
the work vague and indefinite, but always a 
regular portion allotted, varying, perhaps, a little 
in different places according to the nature and 
quality of the soil. This is easily accounted for 
by reflecting, that every manager before he at- 
tains his situation has to serve as an overseer to 
learn his business ; during this period he be- 
comes acquainted with the quantity of work 
performed in the various details of cultivation, 
which he adopts, with little variation, when he 
himself afterwards acquires the direction of an 
estate. 

It will further be perceived that, independent 
of the regular weekly supply of food distributed 
by the proprietor, the negroes have the most 
ample and extended privileges to raise all kinds 
of stock, either for contributing to their own sus- 
tenance, or for the purpose of selling, in order 
to procure any superfluous articles they may 
wish for. When the extraordinary fecundity in 
this respect of a tropical climate is considered, 
and that every estate presents almost spontan- 
eously the finest fruits, it is no exaggeration 
whatever to say, that the poorest negro, whose 
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situatioh is so loudly deplored in this country, 
has not only the means of living comfortably, 
but luxuriously. 

Lastly, I wish particularly to draw the attention 
to the reports of Messrs. M*Rae and Alleyne. 
It appears that they have established the system 
of task-work, that grand object which removes by 
far the most objectionable feature of slavery. I 
understood before I left the colony, that the 
negroes had generally done their work between 
3 and 4 o'clock. Of this there cannot be a 
doubt; and it is most important for the adminis- 
tration and the public to consider that this is 
accomplished by individual exertion alone. It 
will hereafter appear that it is a gross and 
unfortunate delusion to suppose it can be 
brought about by any enactments in this coun- 
try, or by any authority but the one — that of 
the master or the manager. 



MEDICAL REPORTS. 

"Sir, West Coast, Gth March, 1824!. 

^^ In compliance with the letter addressed to me on the 
1st inst. by you, at the request of the Committee, I 
gladly furnish you with sudh information as my opinion 
warrants, and which I am ready to certify on oath if 
required. 

^^ I have practised medicine in the colony for about 
5 years, chiefly on the west coast of Demerara. The 
extent of my practice at my commencement did not 
much exceed 500 n^roes ; latterly it has increased to 
about 1000. 
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** For^each li^o I have commonly recdhred jC 6 pev 
annum» and have been paid extra for all operatiQQfi.of 
any ihaghitilde, as likewise for the whites attapied to 
the respecdve estates* A plantation of 400 iti^roesi 
iQclading tbe&e exti^ 6hai]ge% paying about 200C. ster- 
ling per annum. 

" If the Yeniuhefation be thus iibei^l, the attendance 
on the part of. tiie practitioner is e&pect^ to be pi^p6ir«' 
ti<mably assiduous and prompt when required. It is 
expected that he shall insit the hospital every second 
day when tiothihg ktaterial is the matter; every day 
when xmy one is seriously ihdisposed ; and twicb a dayi 
or as much oftener as may be necessary, if the patient 
seettiB in imminent danger. Besides, he must be ready 
at aU caHs, by day or by nighty whenever the mmitger 
conceives there may be danger, whether thete be actually 
danger or not. And sucn is the usual vigilance of 
managers on sudh occasions, that the pracntioner ii 
called at least tSiree t>i^ four times when ttere is ne 
occasion whatever for his services ; not unfrequeotlj^ 
also is another practitioner calledin consultation when 
there seems immiiient danger, and any thing pecuEar lit 
the nature of the complaint* 

^' In the hospital an overseer is always appointed* (un-. 
less the maiiagei: does it himself, which is frequently '&e 
case) to see the doctor's pre^iCiriptioaiis ealrricd' into m^i 
and never have I known a single instance where wine, 
food, or any particular clothing, was directed by the 
medical attendant, however expensive, or however diffi- 
cult to be procured, but it was promptly complied with ; 
and whether thfe patiait was a yot^g and valuable 
negro, or whether he was an old invalid who had never 
done an hour's work for his then owner: in fiict» i owe 
it in justice to the proprietors, attorneys^ and managears, 
to state that I never saw any distinction made betweui 
the two classes of patient^ except, perhaps, that the 
invalid was allowed to remain in bis own house, and 
indulged with an extra nurse (his wife or daughter 
generally^) to attend him, and the'doiotor taken to him, 
and the medicine^ wine^ and food, sent to him instead of 
his being brought into the hospital; the retnoval to 
which, in his deorepid state might have proved un^^ 
pleasant. 
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^^ Neither have I ever kDown^ iR^hene it WM recom* 
mended, or wbete the patieiit himself^ comrdieflcentfroin 
ai severe Ot tedious iUness, desired iU that it has been 
denied bitn, one, two, three, or more weeks to go whoe 
he chose to some other part df^the colony ifor change of 
air; the very beneficial efiects of such indulgence, on 
the other hand, I have often witnessed^. 

^^ Every hospital has a sick nurse attached to it, who is 
generdly capable of performing all the duties of the 
apothecary ^ and under him is usually another, (for the 
most part a woman), whose more particular department 
is the nursing. Besides this, however, vfhtsrt a negro i^ 
very.seriouidy iU, his neiyrest female xelative is always 
allowed to remain with hiln, and is also the mother with 
her ehild; even though grawny and but slightly indis- 
posed. When a negr^ h dangerously ill, luL€^ise, and 
medicine requires to be given him during the night, it is 
by no means unusual for the bverseer to remain aUL 
night in the hospital to see it punctuaUy given at the 
stated periods* 

<< So much have I considered it right to state^ (though 
it be well known to erery one in these colonies), re- 
specting the medical attendance and nursinff of the sick^ 
With regard to the nourishment allowed them, though 
I have already mentioned that I never knew either wina 
er fdod, ^however expensive, not readily furnished when 
required, still, for the sake of multiplying iaets, I beg 
leave to submit the follo\?ing eittracts of the hospitu 
cxpeiice^ so far as regards nouriidunenty £rom the jour- 
nris of a plantation of about 400 negroes, observing 
that in the year 1823, the measles, and afterwards the 
influenza prevailed on the estate, which accounts for the 
increased expences of that year. 
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t^eathc^ed stdck, fiimished'hospital'* J^9 It) 
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Feb. 


lOOtbs. rice, at 7st. - - - SS 







4 doi. port Wine, /*. 27 - 110 
Feathered stock this month - 12 


a 


• 





March 


Ditto ditto - . - 12 


a 


April 


A barrel pork, jf;50 — 156 lbs. 






.rice,/.48 16 - - - 98 it 


« 



* A florin or guilder is Is. Sd. sterling. 
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Jane 4«07lbs. rice,yr81 8 - - 81 8 

A puncheon medicinal woods for . '. : -j: 

< Lisbon diet drink' - - 855 16 O 

Aug. A barrel poi^ - - •« 44 

Sept 499 lbs. rice at 4^st - - 112 5; '^ 

Dec. A barrel pork ^40 — manager's . ) : i ^ 

account for feathered stock - 96 O 
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/.964 15 
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Jan. ISSlbs. rice, /. 29 2 -^ S bottles 

craboil/4 10 - - - /.S8 IS O 
March lOOlbs. rice, ^^ 20 15 —^ barrel 

pork,/ 50 - -. - . 70 15 a 
April A keg barley,/ 10 — 623 lbs. rice, 

y:i24 12 — stock,/. 27 10 - 62 2 
May 510lbs. rice, / 63 15 — 5 flannel 

shirts,/ 22 10 - - - 86 5 O 
July Barrel pork, / 50 — 300 lbs. rice^ 

/67 10 — stock,/14 - 131 10 

Sept. 130 lbs. rice, / 34 — stock, / 2 - 36 
Oct. Barrel pork - - - - 50 ■ 
Nov. 190 lbs. rice,/ 40 10— crab oil,/ 2 51 40 ^ 
Dec. Barrel pork,/ 44 — 205 lbs. rice, 

/51 5 — stock,/ 2 - -> 9^ 5 ^ 
20 sheep furnished from time to : « / 

time, at / 22 each - - 440 

A puncheon port wine -* - 424 O 



«♦• 



^1582 19 O 



^^ These expences are exclusive of the ordinary diet of 
salt-fish and plantains, quantities of sa^, also some oc- 
casional supplies of bread, and of madeira, prescribed 
in preference to port; daily supplies of arrowroot and 
sugar, of which latter article a considerable quantity is 
consumed in the favourite beverage of the negroes, 
warm-water and sugar ; besides various articles from the 
manager's or proprietor's table. 

<^ With respect to the comfort of the sick, I must say 
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that lio expense is spared to ihalcQ them cmnfortable: 
the hospitals are large and airy, and generaHy erected 
to windward of the other buildings* On one of the 
estates for which I practise, with a papulation of 230 
only, a hospital was erected last year, which cpst^; 9000. 
I consider that, taking the habits of the negroes into ao- 
€ount, and the nature of the dimat^ the sick here 
are equally comfortable with the sick in the hospitals in 
England, with this difference in &vour of the negroes, 
that they have not unfrequently the sympathising and 
cheering attentions of a master or mistress, who is deeply 
interested in their welfare, and to whom they look up as 
a guardian and friend. They are attended by a doctor, 
whom they have known generally for years, under whose 
4^re they have, in all likelihood, recovered from former 
sickness, and in whose skill, consequently, they have no 
inconsiderable confidence. The other patients, as well 
as the sick nurse, or apothecary of the establisbr 
ment, are their every-day companions ; and, when se- 
riously ill, they have their owii relatives to sit by them, 
and attend to their wants* How many patients have I 
witnessed, on the other hand, who, on entering an Eng- 
lish hospital, were literally in the midst of strangers, 
without a sympathising look from any one, — none to 
attend to their wants there but the hireling nurses of the 
establishment* If ever I saw a negro grateful for any 
thing, it was for the attrition bestowed upon him when 
sick. 

' ^^ The mortality of the slaves ai:ceeding the births, 
^which, with the exception of one estate, has been more 
or less the case throughout my practice,) I ascribe 
--^^ ist, To the,small proportion of adult women to males 
of the same age. 

^^ Of 549 adults, being the sum of the adults on three 
estates, for which I practise there are, 

Women, 2S4 } ^*®- W"'"^" »^ '"•""^- 

This I know to be a small disparity compared with 
what there is on many other estates, but I confine my- 
self to my own practice ; and I have no doubt that die 
tlispri^rtion must have be^ lifiuch greater on their 
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wi^aliiBqpoitalim^ i»i amoi^ &q crecdes bom in thb 
fxiuntry, iIm fenmles geneorally exceed ihe males. ,Q^ 
olf^55ohiklr^9 tfadreare, '^ <* 

* G^sl ISl} 255, £xces3 of females 

*^ 0^ the only estate in my ptaciic% whete there Jias 
beea no decre«3e» the population are principally rr^b^, 
imd the ses^^are nearly equal* Their numbenista^ 
thus: ; .. 

Mai, BfU: Boys» 33* Total male% US. 
; . W4mWf1Bf Gals^ 37. Total females, 1X5, 

aiid I have no donbt but this gang mil oont&iaally en*^ 

... \ . 4 » . > 

^!2hdly, To heaiiy one halfofthese adult women being 
jpastiheage of ehild^beariiig. / . 

•* Of 158 grown women, bein^ the sum of tWo estate 
where I know them in£vidually, thet^ ar^, ' * 

Young women not yet mptherjs;, 3p 
Mothers not past age, - /7 

Past age of child-bearing, - '71 ^ 

.^■■■^^^ 
158 

the la^er being nearly one half of the wfade grown 
women. I hirtre no populationhrtaUes by me^ nor om 
work on the subject; but I am grossly mistaken if diid 
proportion of won^n above the age of «hild^bearing be 
not nearfy twice tiie number whidi usually exists m i 
society not artificial in its origin. 

^' Sdly, To part of Ihe remaining number of adult wo- 
men not being so prolific as they would o&erwise be« 
owing 

^^ a. To the unavoidable incontinence c£ seme of them t 
it bein^ morally impossible, where the number of adult 
males is so considerably greater than the number of 
adult females, and both parties acted upon too by the 
excitements of a tropical climate, that it should be di& 
ferently, considering that so large a proportion of males 
f emaining ^ unmated,' the demand (to juse the language 
ef the ecomHnists) will so much exceed the supply, the 

4 * 



lieve I mig^t $Ay> unknow^i in ^i^ iS9mWy* 
<< On those ^tat^ $o % as p^y .pb^ry^Uoii qctoncU^ 

where the Creole part of the population prepoo4erate)ii 

aa4 wbqre t^a swes, <r0i$f j^^ni^ are. x^^rl; ^qjaala thb 
drawback c» population U cpmparativfjy rare. 

^^ The Africans, aocu9tome<l to an fJmo$t unlimited 
proQiiislcuoas iqtercours^ in th^i> own <^omitry (if th&^r^ 
selves can be believed,) whenever t^y are numerous on 
an estate a^usist in deteriorating tbf) Qther$^ 

<^ From ^f«$e facts there can be little dioubt that this 
eause will gradUaUy disappear, aa the crepj^ pppp]|^tionL 
increases^ and the seizes equalise, ''^ an ^rfei ^be^ it fir- 
mest which will do more for the cause of cbairt^ ;iqor£ds 
among the negroes than all the marriage yows a^d mfU^'* 
riage ceremonies in the world. 

"ft. To mothers suckliiig their chilaren for 2 or 3 years, 
generally. In the latter cases, impregniaticln will not 
again take place, in most wiofmen, before die middle of 
the third year ; consequently, the number of births is 
thereby diminished; one proof of which is, that when 
the infant dies young, the mother almost immediately 
again beciomes pregnant* The int^tion of this^ on the 
part of the mother, is to secure the very great indul- 
gences always allowed ta mothers with unweaued child-p 
rep» . Towards .ijbje epd. of tJ^C; th}r4 year> when she 
l^d^ her^f ^aiQ pregna,njt, sbhaweanisf ber,cbi|d, and 
reports bers^ pregnant to the xnanag^ra and so con-f 
tinues exempted, without internu^^i3,frQm,^ny regular 
labour s I might almost say, from apy labour at all 
. " Thfe *o|i Wy retards %h(^ exi^cm «f P9P«^atipn j but 
it injures the child. Children after 12 montiiSr stuff 
themselves, a^i^ are stuped by tl^eir m^^ers (who* never 

think they can swallow too much) with paps, foofoo^ &c. 
till they can scarcely walk. They then lav themselves 
dowii in their mother's lap, and, sucking till the pressure 
of the distended stomach causes an accumulation of 
blood in the head, they drop into a lethargic slumber, 
from which if they are not awakened by convulsions, it is 
not the fault of the nursing. From such repeated sur* 
feits, the stomach is weakened ; indigestion follows, then 
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teormsy and a host of other diseases. I baye frequently^ 
been^ odled' to children in convulsions, which I could 
ascribe to no other cause; and being readily relieyed'by^ 
emptying the bowels, there are gtotinds to belieye it was 
the cause. 

<^ I h'ay^ frequaitty* pointed this out to those in chatge> 
of negroes; but a mistaken philanthropy iilvariably al- 
lowed the women to carry their point, and continue the 
old systehi. ^i^tness the pot-bellies of negro ehildrai,. 
compared with the children of the Indians. 

*^ 4thly, To the mortality naturally resulting from the 
number of o&I^op/^ being so much greater than in a 
community not originally composed artifidally by the 
importation of a grown population. 

^' Of 100 negroes who died within a certain period on 
one estate, there was 

Under 5 years of age, - 42 
From 5 to 50, - 23 

From 50 upwards, - 35 

100 



« . ■ . « 



** On the estate from the journals of which the aboye 
was taken, the creaies sre beginning to prq)onderate; 
consequently, the decrease fromoM age is not so great as 
on many otners, where that is not the case. On one 
estate, for which I practise, the deaths have been alinost 
exclusively confined to the eld people : but its journals, 
I am sorry to say, are very imperfect. 

*^ Having accidentiEdly by me the list of mortality iu 
Paris in 1821, I submit some extracts for the sake of 
comparison. 

^* Of 22,648 persons who died in that year, there were 

Under 5 years, 8167, or in each 100 36 

From 5 to 50, 7408, ; — r— S3 

From 50 upwards, 7073, — 31 

22648 100 
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^ ^< TMi%^ per eeiitiMMre died here of eI3ii«^^ 
Paris; and 6 per cent, morie of childreh. wbiie on 
tbis estate have died 10 per cent less /of die mid^e age^ 
from 5 years to 50 to wit. 

^ 5thly. To tlie f^resiter nortaSty among cMidren 
arising from lodced ^w, y^tclt h umost pecidiar to 
die West Indies ; and the odier diseases of fn&nts, 
which are more deadly between the tropics, more 
quickly run dieir conrse^ and conseguendy admit l^s of 
being counteracted by medictiie. Of 67 children bom 
in one estate there died 

Under 6 months, r ^ l^ 

From 6 to 12 months^ • * . 6 

12 to 18 - - - 7 

18 months to 2 years, - 2 

• 

29 



l3eiQg only 4^ ies$ than half of the whole children bom ; 
and when it is considered that the list con>es down to 
31st December last, there is reason to fear that the poor 
balance of 4^ in ikvour of the living, may be liquidated 
before the children of last year undergo the ordeal of 
their first 18 months. 

'^ The reason of such a mortality among the children 
can, I am confident, be ascribed to no other causes ttian 
those set forth above. By those in charge . of the 
negroes the most fostering care is bestowed o^- tHe 
young children ; and, I am sure, could, apy means be 
suggested likely, to obviate the mortality, however 
troublesome or expensive, they would most thankfully be 
received by those in charge. Scarcely any esta<,te is 
ivithout a lying-in hospital and negro-midwife, under 
whoifn the woman last delivered acts as nurse for 
2 weeks, generally to the woman now confined, and her 
babe. She again in her turn waits 2 weeks on the next 
confined, and so on. There are also one or more old 
women under the midwife, who have the children re- 
gularly bathed morning and ev.ening, and who likewise 
prepare their food, and prevent them mjnring themselves, 

N 
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or. one anodier;. and- it is ino^t peculiai^ly gratify ihg to 
se^ the largest of them dance to .some rude tambouriiie 
^from morn to n^t,^bil^ the. le^er. sometimes join, 
sometimes look on, no undelighteds^pectatprs* ,.. 

J. "It ie the duty of the midwife to inspect; the children, 
jkyritb whose habits, and usual appearilnce isbe: n^y be 
supposed to be most intimate, f If she observes. one>.of 
them keep aloof from play, or in the least. appear sickly, 
sh^ imm^iately acquaints the i^anager, .who if the .ail* 
paent seem trifling, either prescribes for it $ome gentle 
medicine himself, or if it seem any^^w^ysei^ous sends rfor 
the doctor. 

" For the great length to )vhich this has swelled, I 
must ci'ave your indulgence. . : : ; ; » 

. " I am, Sir, 

" Your most obedient servant, 
y . . (Signed) « P. F. Watt," 



« Sir, Esseguiboy I9th March 1824. 

^* As I do not conceive that a mere laconic reply* to 
their questions, would be most agreeable to the Hoi^or- 
able Committee, or answer the intention of the enquiry, 
I have thought it necessary to make the following state- 
ment, in support of some observations that may: arise in 
the course of my short detail. Previous to the com- 
mencement of my medical practice in this colony, 1 had 
been upwards of four years on military service in England 
and the West Indies, as a medical officer in, the British 
army, during which period I did medical duty:at, or had 
tlie charge of military hospitals in, Barbadoes, Tobago, 
Demerara, Berbice, Dominica, Guadaloupe, St.:Martin's, 
and Essequibo, having been also at St Lucia and An- 
tigua in the course of my military duties. 
. "These services affi^rded me the means of ^acquiring 
considerable practical information, having . thereby . an 
opportunity of seeing tropical diseases in all their form% 
and of witnessing the medical practice, and opinions of 
men eminent for their abilities and experience. ; My 
residence in. these places also enabled me to obtain much 
matter-of-fact information relative to civil life, apd the 
state of society in the West Indies in general, ' 
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"' **1 have bfeen a medical practitioner in Biis colony for 
8 years, daring which time I have continued in 4:he sainfe 
practice, and hav6 resided on the west coast of E$s&- 
quibo. I have generally attended an average number 
of 2500 negroes, with the usual proportion of whites. 
I have been paid the same as my predecessors, namely 
6 guilders per annum for each negro. 

** I have generally ^known the suives to be treated with 
kindness and attention in their sickness, and to have a 
liberal supply of every thing conducive to their comfort 
and restoration to health. Vide Remarks, No. 1. 

^^ I ascribe the decrease of numbers to the following 
causes : 

" 1. Want of proportionate number of women. 

" 2. Want of increase by births from paucity of 
breeding. 

** 3. The number of aged persons, and invalid women. 

** 4. The tetanus nascentium or lock-jaw of infants. 
Vide Remark, No. 2. 

** ][^ annex a statement of a few facts in elucidation of 
these replies; they are wholly derived from my own 
personal observation and experience, and I am ready to 
attest them on oiath if required. 

"I have the honour to be, Sir, 

" Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) « Thomas Bell.*' 

From Dr. BELL. 

No. 1. Remarks illustrative of reply to Question 4fth. 
— "The slaves, when seriously ill, are always allowed to 
have one or more of their nearest relatives to take' care 
of them; (this is exclusive of the sick nurse, and ordi- 
nary hospital attendants;) they are generally allowed mat« 
ti^sses stuffed with dry plantain leaves, or corn husks, 
with pillows of the same, and spare blankets, and, if 
they wish, it (which is very often the case), they are al- 
lowed to have a fire near them in the apartment. 

** With respect to the hospital accommodation, the 
bnildings erected for that purpose, are in general lofty, 
spacious, and well ventilated. Some hospitals built within 
the last four or five years are finished in a style equal to 

N 2 
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.a proprietor^ dwelling-liouse ; the window S9she» jhfttng 
on pullies to let up and down, the walU and eeUinglft 
^painted, the apartments well arranged and n^tly finished^ 
. bnilt on brick pillars seven or eight feet from the groundf 
two stories high from the pillars, and some are three 
^stories, with airy comfortable apartment3 in the upper 
story, for the lying*in women. One room is «et apatt 
£ar a pharmacy, and another for the rei? idence of the 
iiead sick nurse, and as a store ropm for spare blank^[a,&a 

'^Besides the lying-in rooms in the upper stoiy« and the 
small apartments already mentioned, the ho^itsl is ge^ 
.nerally divided into two or more wards for the reception 
of all cases except serious ulcers, and lacerated and 
contused wounds ; these rooms are fitted out with plat- 
forms raised about 14 or 16 inches from the floor; 
which platforms are inclined planes of avery small degree 
of elevation, about 6^ feet in depth, and g^erally the 
whole length of one or more sides of the room ; in. these 
the patients' mattresses, blankets, &c« are pbised, aiid 
•they verjr, completely answer the purposes of bedsteads, 
to which the platform is in many respects preferable. 

<^ Two or more rooms are also set apart, and fiimidlie^ 
with platforms and stocks for serious ulcers, punctures^ 
lacerations and contusions firom nails, splinters, &c.; rest 
and the horizontal position being absolutely necessary 
for the cure of the ulcers, and as a preventative of that 
fatal disease tetanus^ so commonly the consequence of 
the above description of wounds. These stocks are 
merely intended to prevent the patients from retarding 
their riecovery by walking about, and not obsarvirig the 
directions for keeping tfeir ieg^ in the hori«>ntal^osi. 
tion; this is done by medical advice, and not as a pu* 
nishment to the parties, nor is it at all considered as a 
punishment or disgrace by the negroes themselves. 

*' Here they are r^ularly supplied with proper food ; 
they have their blankets, pipe, and tobacco, and other 
little comforts, same as in their negro houses : there is 
always a person in attendance to let them out of the 
stocks occasionally, and they are all liberated for an hdur 
or more, once or twice a day, for the purpose of having 
their sores washed and dressed, taking a little exercise 
in the open air, washing themselves, &c. under the su- 
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, , .... . . . 

peiintenuance of an overseer ot trusty sick nurse. These 
apartments at'esotnetimes on the ground floor, tod theil 
they are generally tiled; they are about eiglit feet h^^ 
ii^htspine and wdl ventilated, the platforms are equally 
good with those before mentioned, and the stocks an^ 
generally made of pieces of timbet, from two or lour 
inches in thickness,, the opening for the lieg being mad^ 
so wide, that, if necessary, a sufficient pad may be placed 
i*ound the limb so as completely to prevent any sensation 
ef uneasiness. Jhave recommended that a board froiq 
six to nine inches broad should be placed on the out;^ 
side of die stocks, to keep up the sheet, so that the 
mtisdes of the leg may be perfectly at rest, and not b6 
liable to have their action excited, by any effort to sup- 
port the weight of the foot ; this also prevents any in-^ 
jury or inconvenience from pressure, and it is not only 
conducive to the healing of their ulcers, but also to their 
g^ieral comforts. 

. "- Such are the stocks I have generally known in this 
part of the West Indies, and in worse stocks than what 
I have now described are transgressors generally con- 
fined ; from this it will appear quite obvious that what 
is generally understood in Great Britain by confinement 
in Uie stocks, is in this country divested of all its hor^ 
rors ; it is unattended with feelings of degradation or 
disgrace, and in as far as relates to ^^ corporal suffer- 
: ance,'' the instrument of punishment or confinement de- 
nombated stocks here differs as much from the iron ap- 
paratus made use of for that purpose in England, as 
liardly to deserve the same name. 

^ I once thought of recommending that persons placed 
in the stocks for punishment, should not be put into the 
same room with the patients, but I found that the pu^ 
mshments in this way were so few, and in general of such 
«ho9t duration^ £ts to render a separate stocks quite un- 
necessary. 

*' Of late years places of solitary confinement have been 
built for the punishment of serious ofiences ; these places 
are all built of brick, having openings in the walls so 
as to admit the air without li^t. The smallest I kno\^ 
are sufficiently large to admit two persons to lie down on 
the wooden platform vritii which they are furnished ; ahd 
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some that have been lately built are large enough for five 
or sue persons; they are all furnished with wooden 
stocks. ' t 

/< In all hospitals, the men and women have separate 
apartments. r 

^^The above is a general outline of the plan on which 
plantation hospitals of the present day are built and fitted 
out ; much improvement has been made in these mat- 
ters within the last five or six years, and, in several 
instances, the bospitids built now a-days, appear unhe* 
oessarily capacious and. expensive. < : : 

"Since the conimencem^it of my practice, I have re- 
gularly attended the estates three times a week in the 
usual routine ; but in all serious cases, and in all in- 
stances of extraordinary general sickness, I have inva- 
riably attended once, twice, and sometimes thricea-day. 
A book is kept in each sick-house, in which I write the 
patients' names and prescriptions, and in all bad cases, 
I also insert a short statement of the disease and its 
symptoms. 

^^ Accustomed as I have been for some years to the 
systematic regularity, prompt obedience to orders, and 
exact precision of the establishment and attendance of a 
military hospital, I must confess that in the earlier part 
of my practice in civil life, I had often occasion to de- 
plore the unpleasant contn^t, and to feel mortified and 
distressed at the imperfection of things in this way, and 
the stupidity and carelessness of my new hospital at- 
tendants. This, of course, appeared more annoying to 
me than it would to another who had not been previously 
in my situation; but although attempts at innovation 
were not always acceded to in an agreeable manner by 
some managers of properties, I have invariably: found 
the proprietors not only willing to attend to advice on 
the subject of improvement, but most anxious to^eniqpiire 
into, and adopt eligible means for the formation of an 
efiicient hospital establishment: no money was. spared; 
no plan was rejected because it was expensive. I 
furnish medicine for all my practice;. this I import firom 
one of the most respectable druggists' houses in London, 
and have always given orders that every article should 
be of the best quality. I therefore have generally, a 
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Kbelral supply of- the best medicine.^ In ' ■ I 

vaccinated all the slaves in my practice who had not had 
small pox, or been previously vaccinated ; the number 
was upwards of 1200. - For Uiis some of my employers 
very liberally allowed me an extra gratuity. Vaccin-' 
ation is continued from time to time, so as effectually \o 
guard against small pox. > > - 

" The decoction of woods has been of late years very 
much extolled in the case of ulcers and diseases of the* 
skin ; on. my recommending its use, every estate in my 
practice got it, although the extra expense was 50 or 60 
pounds a year to some. The proprietors were in ge- 
neral anq)ly recompensed for this liberal humanity oy 
having many of their invalids perfectly cured, inde-* 
pendent, of the gratifying reflection of having their 
negmes relieved from suffering and loathsome disease. 

'^ I have had but few cases of mal d'estomach, and at 
present there is rarely an instance of it in this part of 
the coast. .This I state with much pleasure and satis^ 
faction, as a strong proof of the amelioration and hap- 
piness of 4he condition of the slaves, being decidedly of 
opinion that this opprobrium of the West Indies' is in 
general a consequence of improper management at the 
present or some former period. 

*' No. 2. Remarks relative to Question 5^A*— On many 
estates the proportion of women to men is not morer 
than one-half, on some not more than one-third ; and- of 
these, few are breeding women, most of the African 
women-' being too old, and more than one-half of the' 
Creole females being too young to breed. This cause of 
want of increase will of course diminish as the young 
females arrive atmaturity. ' 

<.< I deny the existence of tmr^s^r^uW^Z^TTO/ff/sr^tAMtf in- 
tercourse among the negroes, for although many of the 
Africims ■ have two or • more wives, according to ' the 
custom of their country, and some of - the principal peo-' 
pie among the Creoles have followed th^ same system of 
polygamy, yet these women are cqhsidered by their 
husbands as wivesj and are in- all respects* treated a& 
such. Their union, although not sanctified by any' 
Christian ceremony, generally continues for life; -and 
cojigi^al infidelity, on the part of the female, is con- 
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sidered a crime and a' dii^ginic^. Tfab id esidekdyd 
powerful restraint cm pFomiflCQouft^ ioteroterse* 

^ In many ii]steiM?e9 the men lake diavge 0f fi5raales>hi 
their in&ncy, aiid wiUi eonaetit of thi^ pai^ents^ brii^ 
tbeiu up and take care of tbem as th^r betrothed wiiK»f 
ill their awn. woifds,^ ^^inwid them and make them dly 
good." This custom, as well as the vigilanee of paieoti^ 
and relatives, checks and resbrams Uo^stioiia p#op«Bi8itles 
an^ng the young n^ocoes* 

^< That promii^u<^ inti^eoufse pre? eats hicrease b i» 
vreil established &^; and from ihie iact we msy infer 
that promiscuous in|ercour$e doea not exist on soiaer 
cotton and coffee estates, whare the nmnber of ^birtlMi 
considerably exceed^ the deaths. - 

■ '^ A large proportion, of thedeaiha in my practice have 
been aged persons and imralidSi. particularly where: puvM 
chases have been made- from old Dutch estate^ on which 
African diseases,, such as diseases of the boneiy old 
ulcers, leprosy, diseases of ^ skin^ &g. are t&tj pre-t 
valeat^ and in many cases appear to be hereditary*- £ 
have known several i«vialid wteiea of this descr^tiooi 
wno were dtfigusjCing ofejedis to behold, covered witb 
ulcers, with caries of the bones of the nose and palateyi 
and who from their infirmities had been fix* yeavs. justly; 
named ^^invaltdsy" who,, notwithstaskling, had ybi^g 
ikmilies, and were very prolific i lime young pfdgei^ <k» 
not iu genial e?chifa«t any marks: of tlie patentfs dis^ 
eas^ but n^ observations have led me to believe tha^feiit 
:of these childrea arrive at maturity,, and the few. yAm der 
leach that period are generally unsound atid shortplilfeed;^ 

f^ Hie kKJirjav of ifi&nliS), teiuim$namemknuify haA 
been a very general and extenaijve eauae at dsene^ 
previous to th^ present improved state of hoq^tal fU>- 
comniodation,.Gid^fl(tion^i drainage^ Sde. Gtf'iateyefov ii 
haa been much less fce^pien^ and I Yaom Btrdoiibfc lihil 
as improvement fidtanqes, liod proper attentiite ia{lai(l 
lo tke seiedioa of heakby situalMma fei^rinj^in.hoiBel^ 
so as to avoid the noxious kaAuenee o£ nmrsl^ effluvia^ 
this formidaUe nu4ad|f will be still lesaiiirequenfi dull iti 
is now^ 

^^I have had the good fortuoe to reside m an opdelil^ 
pajift of the colony^ ki th^ wdst of laige sugar eatfllfSr' 
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mai^y of the proprietc^rs o£ wbichr ai^ gentlemen oflibcfrstl 
education and eliiigbteiied views ; parsiniony and ^tf 
savings form no part of their system of praeticfll eooridfiiyy 
well aware that the gdod order and preservation of parts 
is essential to the perfectioti and eSset of the whole^ and^ 
that the comfort and hapjNi^ess of die slave individtiaUyy^ 
is the sine qua non of the master's prosperity. Tbcr 
soundness of their heads dictated that line of oonduc5r 
which was most agreeable to the goodness of their hearts;' 
ngrndyy to promote ^ health of body and a mind at easc^ 
Uk the individual, by making him satisfied with hi& sku^ 
atipi^ and grateftil to bis master^ to whom, as to fi sure^ 
friend and protector, he could always look up with e&n^ 
fidence and afFeetion, 

^^This will exf^in how I have been aide to make so^ 
favourable a report ; but truth comp^ itie to addy tb»tf 
this is only a generid statem^it^ to which, I am ^orry tc^ 
say, there are some exceptions, and these deceptions' 
willy ill |ome instances^ ^PP'y ^ persons whose rank aflil 
respectabjUly should be the^ guarantee of better yadfg^ 
ment and better feelmgSb ' 



, ^< Sir, Liguunt hA March, 1824. 

''^ In reply to your communication of the 4th inst., I 
beg leave to state Uiafe I &ave been pnidEitiofier of m^^i- 
cine in this colony for upwards of five years. I have 
resided constantly in Ligueca^ anddaxJiig that period I 
have attended oa an average sixteen hundred neglroes 
annually ; for which I have been, remunerated at the 
rate of six guilders per afiiium for each. 

<< The hospital ii» general are gdod, aity, mAhi ^veiy 
respect comforts^e. There i^ a sick nurse flild a&iistiSlnt 
attached to each^ ^ese pi^dvinte \^ solely* to admliilsfer 
the jnecKi^A^ (under the superintendence either of the 
manager, or an overseer,) Aid to attend to die w^ts of 
the sick. ShouM the case he in the least akmiing, the 
patient is invariably induced ^Itfr One' or more dt &is 
relatMWs to^ ait with* him ; and when wine and nourish- 
ment are* ordered, no expence is spared in procuring 
the very bestw I can most solemnljr defflare, that I have 
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never, known wine^ brandy, cordials, or any' kiild of 
nourishment whatever to be refused, that could in tfie 
least b^iefit the patient. 

** The mortality of slaves in this district exceeds the 
births, and will continue to do so as long as the sexes 
are so disproportionate. The most fatal diseases that 
negroes are subject to are dysentery and pleurisy^ 
which I attribute, in a great measure, to their own im<» 
prudence in night-walking, and bathing' while in a i^tate of 
perspiration; fevers, boUi of the remittent and intermittent 
t3rpe (the proximate cause of which is miasma), are of 
frequent occurrence, but during my practice I have not- 
known of a single case proving fatal. 

*^ My experience leads me to the conviction that on the 
sexes becoming more equalised, the births will exceed 
the deaths. This is already the case in - Plantation- 
Elizabeth Anne, where there has been an actual increase 
of two per cent, within the last fifteen months, and there 
are several other estates in my practice, where I expect 
similar results. And in a few years I have every reason 
to think that the increase will be general. - * 

"I remain. Sir, 

" Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) " Robert Mackie. 

~ " Member of R. C. of Surgeons, London." 

I shall conclude this subject by giving the 
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SLAVE POPULATION 

Of the United Colony ofDemerara and Essequiboy 

31st May, 1823. . 

. African males, - - 21,547 

Creole do. - - 17,14.2 

; Creole do. of islands, Sec. 2,191 



African females, - - 12,915 
Creole do. - - 18,384 

Creole do. of islands, &c. 2,239 



40,880 males. . 



33,538 fern. 



Total population, - - ^74,4 1 8 
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Of whom are under three years of age - 4,482 

Above three years, and not above five - 3,19S 

Five and ten ----- - 7,091 

Ten and twenty . . - - - 12,749 

Twenty and thirty ----- 8,845 

Thirty and forty ----- 17,709 

Forty and fifty - - - - - 13,963 

Fifty and sixty ----- 4,608 

Sixty and seventy ----- 1,405 

Seventy and eighty - - - - 295 

Eighty and ninety 44 

Ninety and a hundred - - - - 5 

Upwards of a hundred - - - 2 

Ages unknown, presumed to be absentees - 27 

74,418 
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" CHAP. vin. 

CONIflTIOK OF THE SLAVES AS TO RELIGIOUS 

INSTRUCTION. 

In the -united colony of Demerara and Esse- 

quibo^ there was, until very recently, but one 
clergyman of the established church, who re- 
sided in the country. The highly respectable 
gentleman who filled this situation now officiates 
in St. George's church, in town. From his sub- 
joined communication an opportunity will be 
afforded to judge of the disposition evinced by 
the inhabitants to promote religious instruction. 

<^ Sir, Essequibo, &h March, 1824*. 

^^ In reply to the several inquiries contained in your 
letter to me, dated 1st March, I have the honor to 
inform you that I have been five years in this colony, 
engaged in the duties of my profession. During the 
two first years of that period I officiated for the Rev. W. 
G. Stracnan, in George Town, Demerara, and it may 
be sufficient to state on this bead that I am persuaded 
no opposition was ever made by the planters, to the at- 
tendance of their negroes at public worship on Sunday; 
and I never heard that permission was at any time 
refused to come, even from the most distant parts of the 
colony, to get themselves baptized on the Monday; that 
day having been for many years past, and still being 
appropriated by the clergyman to that purpose, as the 
heavy duty he has to perform does not allow him suffi- 
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eitot iihfie o^ a Stoiday^ For the lest dbree years I hate 
been officiating ia B^seqoibo, hayiog heen Appointed 
minister on this coast by His Excelleney Major General 
Murray) in comequ^oce of a pdition to the honouraiUe 
court of policy from the inhabitants fyr a clergyman of 
the establish^ church. Owing to the population being 
rery widdiy extended, divine aeryice has hitherto been 
performed in three separate places, two of tbem the 
dwelling houses of resident proprietors, the third a 
large cofiee logie, at each of which I Imve a different 
congre^tion; taken ooUectively, it amounts to atleasl 
from 1200 to 1500 souls, not more tjian lOOofwhidi 
are whites and free colonial peofde. 'Xhat Ae slaves 
ave ansJous to attend these places of public woadip, i 
judge from the distance many of. them eome, and fnnn 
the numbers usually attending* ^ So lar from meetaig 
with any obstacles from their xmners or managers, 1 
know that they are encouraged, passes being always fur^* 
nished, and even conveyances to those liTing m ithe 
neighbouring islands who express a wish to go to 
church, or to be christened. 

" I am assured, andl have every reason to believe, that 
f eligious instruction on the main branches of a Chris« 
ttaa's duty, has had, and is likely to have, die most 
beneficial dfects on the minds and conduct of the slave po- 
pulation here. During the last three years (from the date 
of m^^pppiutenent, 7^ Feh.lS2lfV^ to the i^regent 
period) I have christetied 73 white and free colonial 
people) and 477^ slaves, out of a population of about 
1Q,000 ; and if any impedima^it has been ihrofm i^ tho 
way of their being baptized, it has been by myself; as 1 
trniformly require of aH adult negroes, a certificate of 
general good behaviour fftrni their master, or v4io- 
ever has the charge of them, previous tQ their admission 
to baptism. 

"I have been encouraged to pm*suetlns method from 
t)Ms testimony I hare received of its efSeacy from many 
planters; for in order to obtain this certificate and ren* 
der themselves worthy of being'made Christians, several 
stovei^ who were fom(erly addipted to vkions practices, 
have ^tirely forsaken the^,r and ^ve become :gQod ^pid 
respectable characters, and I have only been informed 
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of four exceptions. I am decidedly of opinion that tfaie 
slave population which has come under my observation 
is not sufficiently enlightened or instructed to make a 
good practical use of Bible-reading, without 'the assist^ 
aBce;of persons regularly educated and taught; on the 
contrary, I believe that such reading would be pro- 
ductive of more harm than good*' The disposition of 
the inhabitants of this district to provide places of 
public worship, has been sufficiently evinced by the 
readiness with which at the commencement of the 
establishmoit, they offered and still affi^rd the use of 
their own dwelling houses for the purpose, until churches 
may be erected ; an object which it has been their ear- 
nest desire to effect, and for which subscriptions have 
been cq)ened for. the 'last 2^ years. One church has 
been already begun at the norm end of the coast, from 
funds entirely colonial, chiefly contributions among 
themselves; another at the south end will shortly be 
erected by the same means. 

"I have the honor to be. Sir, 

" Your most obedient humble servant, 

« F. W. Miller, M. A., 

'' Minister of the Established Church in Essequibo, and 
^'Jbrmerl^ofCorp. Christ. College^ Oscfordr 
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I consider this letter as peculiarly deserving 
of attention. On all occasions the loudest out- 
cry in this country has been against the colo- 
nists for their hostility to the means of reiligious 
instruction. This is most unjust It will only 
be necessary to observe, that so far back as 
1816, an urgent application was made by the 
inhabitants, by petition, to have the colony 
divided into parishes, and ministers of the es- 
tablished churches appointed j with an offer to 
contribute liberally to make provision for the 
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support and mamtenance of such establkhment. 
This measure was never carried into effect; 
iwhether or not it was considered premature, or 
what other reasons operated, I am unable to 
say; but in justice to the character of the 
tuliabitaoits, it is surely essential that theit 
making the application should be generally 
knowri. Even after this . unsiatisfactory result 
the plaiiters did not abandon their \dews. . They 
were too sensible of the benign influence of re^ 
ligion in assuaging the asperities of life, and 
of its powerful effect in promoting the good 
conduct of their slaves. Accordingly, .we find- 
from Mr. Miller's letter that at a subsequent 
period, when another application of the planters 
of Essequibo had been granted, so desirous 
was the feeling of immediate instruction • and 
benefit from the general duties of a clergyman, 
that priviate houses were appropriated for diviue 
worship before churches could be btiilt. 
c I have. every ^expectation that this plain state- 
ment .will be deemed an unanswerable refutation 
to 'those aspersions so sedulously propagated 
against the colony* To bring forward, a direct 
charge ; to dwell on it with marked acrimony ; to 
hold forth the unfortunate colonists to the execra- 
tion of the wbrld, as little better than profligate in- 
fidels, is surely, if palpably erroneous, and oc- 
casioned by a criminal ignorance of facts, not 
only manifestly calumnious, ' but cruelly unjust. 
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The inhabitants of Demerara have long ardently 
desired the establishment of r^ular dergymen, 
amenable to some ecclesiastical authority ; aiid 
I can venture solemnly to declare, that the hos- 
tility or warmth of feeling manifested against the 
missionaries, has proceeded but from the one 
great causej indiscreet aUudon to the temporal 
condition of the slaioes. 

It is with great unwillingness tiiat I am 
oi^iged to make any allusion to this body. 
I cannot be unconscicnis that many persons 
distinguished for their rank, and conspicuous 
for their virtues, may be numbered among the 
patrons of the Missionary Institution. I admire 
as much as any man can do the benevolent idea 
of disseminating the blessings of Christianity to 
the utmost extremities of the globe. But as 
i^ards the West Indies, I do beUeve a litde 
reflection will be sufficient to determine, that 
missionaries are not the proper persons to in^ 
struct tiie negroes in religion. I do not rest the 
easie upon the melancholy consequences wiiicfa 
attended the efforts of Mr. Smith; nor do I 
bring forward the notorious bad private charac- 
ti^ of one of the members recentiy retu^^d to 
thiscountj^: those might have been indiwdual 
unfortunate sdectums: I go upon the principle 
itseli^ and maintain that the avowed object and 
ultimate end of the Society is fatal to its. preten- 
sions <^ interfering at all, in a religious point of 
view, in any thing relating to the colonies. Is 
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not that Society the regular, determined, perse^ 
vering, systematic opponent of the colonial 
system ? Is it not through means of it that 
loud clamour has been excited throughout the 
kingdom? Can one of their publications be 
brought forward where the planters are not stig- 
matised as base inhuman slave drivers ? Now it 
must certainly be apparent that this cannot -be 
met with much cordiality on the part of the colo- 
nists. I put it to the common understanding ci 
the community, what would the inhabitants of a 
parish in England say, if a pastor vrere placed 
among them, who had been previously con* 
nected with a body of men by whom they had 
been abused and reviled ? Would they remain 
silent ? Could there be confidence, or would there 
exist any of those feelings of attachment which 
should unite a pastor with his flock ? A clergy- 
man, in my opinion, should be received as into 
the bosom of a family; a depository for free 
communication, beyond a shadow of suspicion ; 
the healer of dissensions, and free from all 
worldly prejudice. If those qualities be absent, I 
apprehend the connexion would be more apt to 
engender distrust, and kindle the harsher emo- 
tions of the human mind, in place of diffusing 
the mild precepts of charity and benevolence* 
Yet how stand the missionaries? Is not the 
application irrefragable ? Suppose one of them 
to go oilt to the colonies, and say, his previous 

o 
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expectaftions of beholding chains and misery 
were removed, would he be inclined to write 
home the true state of the case ? Would there 
be the same inducement ? Would he imagine it 
would operate the same for the promotion of his 
future interest? Or if he did so write home, 
would the Society make those communications 
public ? Or would they not, on the other hand, 
instruct the member abroad that this was not the 
kind of information required ? 

These are all material considerations; and 
even taking it for granted that the missionaries 
are undeviatingly correct in this particular, still 
the planters cannot consistently or rationally be 
brought to believe it, so that there can be no cor- 
dial co-operation. The question, in reality, by no 
means touches upon a difference in creed ; it has 
refei^ence to the avowed conduct and end of 
^he ihissionary institution. They say the system 
x>f sljCvery is horrible, repugnant to the word of 
•God, and ought to be abolished. Be it so. But 
is it not manifest that it must be the act of the 
legislaturie to do it away? And does it become 
*them, professing the mild precepts of Christi- 
anity, to send out agents who must necessarily 
be looked upon by the negroes as possessing the 
same sentiments as their employers ? What are 
these but an inveterate opposition to the masters, 
and the unceasing cry of freedom ! freedom ! Let 
any man for fi moment reflect on the conse- 
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qyuence$. Is there a slave, when he hears a 
missionary preach, whp d,Qes j^t bel^eyie that thp 
pqopje who §ent him out ^ hate the plaQters» 
and wiaih for the blades to be free, no tpiBti^ 
how eflfected ? I appeal^ ih^n^ c<?iafidently to i^ 
public, if these preachers are the persons tp be 
encouraged in disseminating r,eligio;us knowledge, 
if true morality, order, indijistriou^ habits, ^d 
civilisation be the objects in view, aftd if Jt be at 
all intended to preserver the .colonies a^ productive 
ppsse^^ns to the British crown. It is not at 
all necessary to perpleji the argument, ox to gjlve 
room fpr cavilling, by dwelling o^i the charact€gr$ 
of some of tihe missionaries individually. For the 
. sake of argument, let it even be conceded that 
.they are all the most virtuous men in Jingland, — 
but they are not disinterested j they are the bcqv^ 
$e^ J they draw a picture of society i^ the West 
Indies, which is either true or false. If fa|^, 
they go out prejudiced mpp, s^nd it is obyipus 
theirs can be no harmony or gqpd effect pro* 
duced. If true, would nqt clergymen of the 
churches of England and Scotland equally see 
into the state of things ? and would not their 
testimony have ten times the effect in thifj 
country, as no reasonable ob^jection could be as- 
signed by the planters ? Ism pretty certain that 
this view of the case has never struck the Duke 
of Gloucester, the Marquis of Lansdown, or 
pljier persons of rank wjipse names stand at the 
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*head of the Missionary Establishment. I do 
entreat of them to give the matter serious con- 
sideration ; and I acknowledge I should feel dis- 
appointed in their characters if they did not, for 
the sake of religion itself, discountenance those 
preachers in the West Indies and send them to 
Africa or Asia, where they may continue to pro- 
pagate the Gospel with honour to themselves, 
and advantage to the inhabitants. 

Having thus pointed out the impropriety, in 
principle, of permitting this Society to teach the 
slaves religion, it will, perhaps, be expected I 
should make some observations respecting the 
late Mr. Smith. The extraordinary feeling ex- 
cited by the debates in the House of Commons 
relative to the trial, has operated, it must be ad- 
mitted, to the prejudice of the colonists. To the 
manner in which the debate was conducted, it 
is not necessary here to allude, further than to ob- 
serve, that it is apparent the exertion was all on 
one side. Mr. Brougham, in bringing forward 
the subject, seemed to rest his arguments, prin- 
cipally, on the grounds that there was no neces- 
sity for martial law, and that the mode of pro- 
ceeding, generally, was neither justifiable nor 
legal. With this, I must be allowed to say, the 
colonists have nothing to do. It belonged to 
the constituted authorities alone to determine 
the proper mode of trial. I am not sufficiently 
versed in the Dutch law to be able to say whether 
that mode was or was not proper. 
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But as to the conduct of the colonists, or any^ 
hostility of feeling evinced by them, I can truly . 
declare, that it had reference solely to what» 
was plainly and palpably before their eyes;-^ the 
effect produced by Mr. Smith's preaching. It is 
not.easy for men of plain understanding, not pro- 
fessing to be philosophers or deeply acquainted 
with law, to get over the staggering fact, that 
where this person's congregation extended, 
there only was the insurrection to be found. 
And who were the ringleaders? were they, 
heathens, ignorant, turbulent, of ungovernable v 
passions ? No ; they were the deacons and head 
men of his church, in constant communication, 
with him, and looking up to him as an oracle 
to guide their conduct. They had imbibed 
from his discourses the seeds of dissatisfaction, 
which they disseminated, with zealous assiduity, 
to all their companions. It is unnecessary to 
enter into any minute analysis to ascertain 
whether Mr* Smith acted from error in judg- 
ment, or from design, — if he was guilty only 
of a misdemeanour, or of a capital crime j or 
whether the evidence was, or was not sufficient 
to criminate to the full extent of the charges 
against him. The colonists conceive that these 
considerations serve to obscure the main object^ast 
far as they are concerned j namely, that the insur- 
rection was, in part, attributable to, and greatly 
promoted by, the pernicious pre-disposition ex* 

o 3 
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cLied lyy the presiching. It wais confined t6 one 
jikrt of the colon^^ al6ne ; though it is, 6f cotrrse, 
c^kr, iJiat had there been aiiy partial success in 
the first instance^ it wotild have proceeded with 
fifli afcceli^ated rapidity, and ^bori become general. 
No blame could possibly be attached to the 
jftaiiterS. It is iftc)st fessential to recollect that, iti 
all the trials, iii no Solitary instance was privation 
ot^ coriifbrts, excessive work, or ill treatment of 
My l^iiid {ileaded by the negroes in justification 

r 

df iheir cofidiict. The whole was of a religious 
dbfhplexibn. The neighbdurhood of the chapel 
1^ h^ad quarters ; there matters were brewed, 
ecdiftfences held, tihtil the whole Was brought 

to a final corisumfhation by the report whibh 

.... 

pekfehed the liegroes, of the debates and proceed- 
iiigSih this country. Should atiy thing further 
bS necessary to exculpate the colonists for the 
tbhe tff feeling they displayed durittg the revolt, 
r^oiild merely put the public in ihind of a little 
iact which touched cloisely iipbu the opinions of 
most people ; namtely, the whole property of the 
cdloijists was at stake. It is veiy Well for a man 
m England, when he reads accounts of proceed- 
ings i^high do not come iip to his ideas of mild 
ihoderation, to exclaim, "What turbulent charac- 
ters!** But iethimchaiige places; let him suppose 
the prc^erty he possesses, either by inheritance 
€>r by his own arduous exertions Jikelyte be swept 
»Way, leaving hitti a beggar, and I ami inclined 
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to think he would lose a little of his equanimity, 
and express himself somewhat more warmly, the 
more particularly if he thought there were any 
injustice in the case. Nothing, perhaps, can be 
more unfair and harsh than the conduct of the 
public press in this respect ; it is at best makii^ 
the majority suffer for indiscretions in which 
they have not participated. Any violence occa^ 
sionally shown throughout the West Indies, pro- 
ceeds from but a few characters, of more zeal 
than judgment. To implicate the whole of the 
respectable inhabitants on their account, and say 
that every one of them should lose their property,^ 
would just be about as reasonable as for a 
Frenchman to have maintained, during the riots 
instigated by Lord George Gordon, that every 
inhabitant of London was a blood-thirsty traitor, 
and ought to be hanged.* 

* One of the principal causes which has led the pubh'c ta 
condemn the conduct of the inhabitants of Demerara, as to, 
matters of religion^ has proceeded from what is termed their 
acrimony against Mr. Austin, the clergyman of the established 
church. It is peculiarly unpleasant, in a work of this kind, to 
make personal allusion to any gentleman ; hut on public 
ground^/ and in vindication of my fellow-colonists, t thiifk 
proper to declare, that the disapprobation evinced in Deme- 
rara arose from a conviction that Mr, Austin had played a 
double part. That at an early period of the revolt, he held in 
the colony one opinion of the guilt of Mr. Smith, and directly 
the reverse in his communications to this country. Of this 
it was conceived there was the most satisfactory proof; and 
perhaps there never, yet was a community in which there 
existed a greater unanimity of sentiment than pervaded 

o 4 
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I have deemed it requisite to make some ex^* 
planation on this head, as the pretext of religion 
is so ingeniously managed by the opposite party, 
as to make the merits of the whole question rest 
upon it alone. This is deceiving the public. The 
matter, in reality, resolves itself into a minor 
point, an investigation of the comparative merits 
of instructing by ministers of the church of Eng- 
land, and by missionaries. We might even make 
the supposition that we were aJl, in the colonies, 
as we are frequently described, vile, heathenish 
wretches. What then ? would that do away with 
the visionary views of the abolitionists as to free 
labour, or operate as an additional argument for 
emancipation ? It is surely impious as well as 
preposterous, thus to employ the sacred name of 
Christianity as a mere decoy to practise on the 



the colony when the discrepancy was made known. His 
most intimate friends were amazed ; the most respectable 
inhabitants at once perceived the impropriety and danger of 
having, within the bosom of the church, a character prac- 
tising deception ; and a petition was immediately addressed 
to the Governor, universally signed, praying for his re- 
moval. V^ith the true cause of his becoming anti-colonial in 
^is opinions, I am, of course, quite unacquainted. It ought, 
however, to be observed, that there is a general belief through- 
out the West Indies, that the old patronage of the West India 
body is entirely at an end, and that the opposite party have 
all the influence in bestowing valuable situations. Mr. Austin 
yras not permanently fixed in his office ; he was merely 
feting for another gentleman residing in this country. 
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credulity of the humane and the virtuous. The 
pith and marrow of the colonial question ob- 
viously hinges upon the point of free labour^ 
This is fundamental, generic; all other consi- 
derations are but incidental, deserving, certainly, 
of serious attention, but tending only to modify* 
the general principle. 

As to the blessings of religion and moral in- 
struction, I distinctly afHrm, that when the too 
great facility of procuring food is corrected, they 
can be made powerful accessaries to promoting 
the advancement of the slaves. I would not only 
laugh at the silly fears of the shallow-minded 
planter, but I would hold his sentiments in scorn 
if I were told that knowledge were dangerous. 
How are men to be taught the advantages attend- 
ant upon industry ? How are the impetuous pas- 
sions to be controlled ; the licentiousness of man- 
ners, and promiscuous intercourse of the sexes 
checked j the divine institution of marriage esta^ 
Wished ; the whole benefits arising from order 
and civilisation inculcated, if not by knowledge ? 
In the hands of wisdom and good government it 
is the easiest, mildest, yet most efficacious and 
powerful mode of promoting the great end of 
civil society, and the harmony and peace of its 
members. But, along with this eulogium, let it 
never be forgotten, that all is perfectly useless, nay 
worse, as it is deceitful, so long as a man has only 
to stretch forth his hand to procure subsistence. 
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Knowledge^ then, unhappily, as has been abuiid« 
a»tly: shown, acts but imperfectly to break tl^ose 
chains of indolence which, as has been truly 
said on another occasion, <' are soil as silk in 
feeling, but strong in proof as adamant, andl 
which, if not properly corrected, must bind the 
negroes down to a state of permanent degrada* 
tion/* If, in place of the feeble and ill-digested 
projects of improvement, the plan of ameliora- 
ticm proceeded upon enlarged and philosophical 
principles, I shoidd anticipate the utmost service 
&om the residence of clergymen, of either the 
churches of England or Scotland, who properly 
fulfilled the duties of their office. By a good 
wholesome systan of instruction, adapted to the 
circumstances of the society j teaching the first 
dements of Christianity ; denouncing profligacy 
and vice j encouraging the active virtues ; taking 
an interest in the domestic concerns of the 
uagroeS) censuring them when amiss^: land be*- 
iBtowing commendation where deserving^ car^- 
felly avoiding any allusion that would kindle 
discontent 4 cementing the feelings of attacb- 
ment between them and their toasters^ — by con^ 
' duct such as this, I do maintain, improvement 
Would proceed in a safe and efficient manner, 
and the danger of insurrection would be very 
iBpeedily removed. As to the state of the negroes, 
on the east coast, where the late Mr. Smith 
{)readhed, it is nothing more than the §iipip.le 
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truth to assert, that they are quite different in their 
manners, tone of thinking, and difficulty of man- 
agement, from any other part of the colony. This 
is a fact which I am certain Sir B, D'Urban has 
• fully stated in his despatches to the colonial office. 
The Work these people perfortn is exceedingly 
trifling: in that respect, thtiy are far too much, 
indeed I might almost say, criminally mdulged. 
And yet if a person travel in that quarter, he per- 
haps meets one of them drooping, lazy, slothful; 
creeping along like a snail ; no tidiness or care 
about his house or his family ; and if an attempt 
be made to rouse, or to excite him to any neces- 
sary exertion, he looks up with a stare of vacant 
inanity^ and in a puling, vs^hining tone answers, 
^ The Lord willdo it for him." This is the general 
dant: but, like all other instances, where a hypo- 
critical disguise is superinduced upon the natural 
character for cunning or sinister motives, it is 
speedily thrown off upon any emergency, as was 
evinced during the late insurrection. I make 
this statement with the less hesitation, as I know 
that it can be corroborated upon authority. 
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CHAP. IX. 

PROGRESSIVE IMPROVEMENT OF LATE YEARS. — THE SITU- 
ATION OF THE NEGROES CONTRASTED WITH THAT OF 
SOCIETY IN OTHER PARTS, AS WELL AS Of THE BLACK 
POPULATION IN AFRICA. 

It is now upwards of twenty years since Mr* 
Pinkard published his notes on the West In- 
dies. These notes are either true or they are 
erroneous : if erroneous, there is nothing more 
to be said ; if true, how strikingly do they ex- 
emplify what the colonists are continually main- 
taining, — that a great improvement has taken 
place, and that the silent operation of individual 
exertion and emulation is far more safe, prac- 
ticable, and efficient, than what can result from 
mere speculative projects of improvement. Any 
of those wanton scenes of cruelty which this au- 
thor relates are now not only unnecessary, but 
they would be viewed with detestation, and oc- 
casion the perpetrators to be outlawed from the 
pale of the community. It seems to be gene- 
rally forgotten, that there are gradations in the 
state of slavery, as well as a difference in the 
advancement and civilisation of nations. Those 
gradations may be divided into four stages : the 
first presents slavery in its worst shape j it is 
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^when men arfe torn from their country and their 
homes ; the ties of relationship and attachment 
burst asunder ; no kind friend or affectionate wife 
to commiserate their affliction ; all solitary, sad, 
and desolate, without one cheering ray of hope 
or joy to brighten the melancholy prospect. 
Here we must admit the hardship, cruelty, and 
injustice of the practice. On the part of the 
slave, work is doubly irksome, because he is un- 
accustomed to it : he is sunk in sullen apathy, 
and takes no interest in what is going forward ; 
his thoughts hover in fond -recollection over the 
•scenes he has left ; and the whip is continually 
exercised to compel exertion. On the part of 
the master, he can feel no immediate interest in 
the slave ; when he is worked out, others can be 
J)rocured ; and those kindUer feelings of mutual 
attachment which take place in a subsequent 
stage are quite unknown. I make this state- 
' ment because the system still exists in foreign 
settlements, — in Surinam, in Cuba, and the 
Brazils. I make it, also, because Great Britain 
was once the most deeply involved in its prose- 
'Cution, and the foremost in extolling its advan- 
tages. 

The next stage presents a very great ameli- 
oration : the supply by traffic is stopped, and 
the slaves have to be reared instead of pur- 
chased ; none of the evils alluded to here take 
place i no family attachments are hTokm% no 
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unwelcome recollections crowd upon the mp- 
mory, giving rise to painful reflections. The 
young creches are reared withiiiL the preciAefe; .^f 
the plantation 5 l^ey view its scenes as co^^q^ted 
with their home ; they are surrounded by th^ 
relatives and their acquaintances ; 9. r^gulsMr 
healthy induiMiry is early taught them ;} ^jad thcfy 
pursue tibieir work with only a ^.tAe of tb$»| dis-^ 
like and unwillingness which all persoQ^ not far 
a.dvanced in civilisation invariably findit difficidt 
to overcome. The increasing disposition to 
kindness, im IJie part of the ma^r, also im-^ 
prov^. To preserve the slave in health tod 
comfort now becomes an important; consider- 
ation ; abundant and wholesome food is aUowQ^, 
said clothing distributed. In sidkneps^ the jQ^ 
most attention is bestowed ; many wanta ^9t^^ 
pated; liie women and children t^^eaib^d. ip^ 
tmexampled care ; and a general sdicitud^ per- 
vade* each d^artment, to render the negroes 
oheeitful smd contented. ^ 

The third state is distinguished for a great and 
&t31 further improvement. In the progress of 
tune, the negroes learn the quantity of work to 
be performed daily, in the various details of cid- 
ibivation. From long training tb industry, the 
habits of indolence become less powerful; it 
is now thought better to perform iiie labour 
offihand, without compidsion j an interest is 
taken in what is gd^ Reward} a psid^ shoiifi 
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in making large crops, and having everything 
well done; a feeling of self-respect created; 
and the proprietor or manager, eagerly rousing, 
-watching over, and promoting those sure indi^ 
cations of future advancement, establishes task>- 
work, and the whip, that most repulsive (Aa- 
racteristic of slavery^ no longer is used ais a 
stimulus to labour. 

In the last state the slaves cease to be chaltds ; 
they become attached and vendible only with 
the soil. Here various new privileges are 
granted; legal rights bestowed; a greats 9f«. 
ci!ity to enfranchisement held out; more ex- 
pensive wants are introduced ; the temptatiicms 
to idleness decrease, . as a new stimulus is^ivai ; 
the former irksome occupations of industry are 
now considered light and agreeable; the Ufess- 
ings, Hkewise, of a pure religion become better 
appreciated, cheering and elevating the h(^w» 
to a prospect of eternal bliss. Knowledge adds 
its invigorating influence, and. sheds its radiant 
beams over the foJPmer uncultif^rated waste ; 
the bondsman sees civilisation omamaited with 
many additional charms; ardour is givei;i to his 
application, buoyancy to his spirits; he rises 
with the lark, and is unremitting in his execticois 
to procure enfranchisement, when he becomes, 
not a turbulent savage, living wild «in a state of 
nature, but a free citizen^ knowing the value :df 
!aws» order, and civil ^govemnikent. 
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Such appear the different conditions of slavery, 
until the cessation finally takes place, agreeably 
to the principles formerly developed. On a little 
reflection it will appear that the negroes in the 
colonies are considerably advanced, and far re- 
moved from the hardships attendant upon the 
first or earliest state ; and yet the descriptions 
continually brought before the public have re- 
ference to this era. By not considering that a 
silent, though most effectual improvement, has 
been taking place for a number of years, it may 
with great truth be said, that the utmost igno- 
rance prevails in this country regarding the pre- 
sent treatment and actual condition of the slaves. 
This ignorance has been kept up with the utmost 
care by writers on the opposite side, for inter- 
ested purposes, and the more effectually to pro- 
mote their plans. By bringing forward the 
state of things during the continuation of the 
slave-trade, and dwelling on a few insulated 
cases of cruelty, which, perhapSj have been 
stated fifty different times, they have certainly 
succeeded in perverting the truth, and in estab- 
lishing a general belief that scenes the most 
brutal and afflicting to humanity are still daily 
recurring. In addition, then, to the reports 
already given, I have to request attention to 
the brief outline I have delineated, of the dif. 
ferent gradations of slavery ; and it must be 
perceived that a great improvement must of ne- 
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iiessity have taken place. Prior to the abolitioa 
of the trade, no planter of any candour could 
deny that the evils of the system were great. 
No , sooner, however, had vthis measure been 
accomplished, than the whole mode of treat- 
ment changed, and that from one of the most 
powerful springs of the human character,— self* 
•interest. I do not think it necessary to expa- 
tiate on the fact that the planters, managers,, and 
overseers, are now better educated, and that a 
more humanising spirit in general pervades the 
West Indies. The argument of self-interest is 
fiilly sufficient for our purpose j and, perhaps, it 
will, in general, be deemed of much superior 
efficacy in governing the conduct and motives 
of the proprietor. Immediately, then, subse- 
quent to the years 1807 and 1808, attention, 
care, and kindness, on the part of the master 
commenced ; his great object was now to keep 
up the number and value of his gang. From 
that period to the present a great many of the 
African negroes have been dropping off; the 
young Creoles have been gradually attaining to 
puberty and manhood ; they have always been 
treated with the utmost care on the part of the 
master; feelings of attachment are, therefore, 
cemented ; they are in the bosom of their fa^ 
mily ; their parents, and brothers, and sisters, are 
around them ; they enjoy the taste of domestic 
happiness, feel attached to the plantation tq 
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which they belongs and their ideas of the hard>- 
ftlup of working are quite different from those of 
the old African^ because they have been early and 
regularly taught habits of industry. The seccmd 
state of slavery is thus fully established ; and> in 
ceply to the many exaggerations, and imaginary 
pictures of misery, by which the feelings of the 
public are roused, I would merely put the ques- 
tion^ What is the motive^ or the inducement, for 
a mm in the West Indies to be cruel ? Tjirenty 
W thirty years ago I can easily conceive one ; 
bul^ Ideally, at present I am quite at a loss to 
discover any reasonable grounds for treating the 
daves with inhumanity, or even unkindness. 
Far be it from my intention to harbour a thought 
ip favour of unlimited authority j man^ given to 
the fuU and uncontrolled gratification of his own 
WiU must inevitably be a tyrant. I need only 
8ay> the disposition to tyrannise is checked by 
another principle, operating more strongly, and 
that is, a man's inclination to promote his own 
interest The African Institution stigmatises 
the West India planters as a set of base, hard- 
hearted wretches, devoid of the smallest particle 
of humanity^ and employed in flogging ihm ner 
groes daily, from morning till night Without 
condescending to feel angry at this general 
calumny, I think it. can be demonstrated to be 
en:(meous,-^no matter whether the natural d\&f 
position of the planters be good or bad* Let 
it even be conceded, by way of argument. 
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that the latter is the case :-«* there are ih&A 
two leading feelings of the mind, -^ a dii^o- 
sition to tyrannise, from possessing the powef ; 
^ftd a desire to make money. In the way c^ 
the world, I apprehend, the last will be con- 
sidered the predominant impulse ; and the Conse^ 
quence is, as the main object to realise itj that . 
the negroes are treated with increasing C£ure, aiid^ 
all their wants fully supplied. 

Seventeen years have not elapsed since tli^abd* 
lition of the slave-trade ; and so great has beea 
the improvement, that I regard the negroea ifr 
the West Indies as nearly at the end of what t 
have termed tb^ second state of slavery. They^ 
can participate in the full enjoyment of physicd^ 
comforts* They, however, are not as yet so fat 
advanced as to perform their labour without iAv^ 
presence of a coerdng power. This desirable 
object has been unavoidably delayed, from an- 
unfortunate noti<xn which has taken possession of 
their minds, that it is contr^y to the wish of 
those in authority in this country that they 
should work at alL Could this fatal delusion be 
removed, together with the injurious efiectsp t^ 
suiting from intemperate discussion, I <50nfi- 
dently predict, that in a very short time tkf^ 
would attain the third state ; the work of ame- 
lioration would then sdU go on with uniform 
progression, until the proper and indispeiHs^te 
mieasures were taken for correctifig th0 eviM 
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fesiilting- from the too great facility of pro- 
curing food, when they might reach a still higher 
state, and ultimately merge into a free pea- 
santry. All this, doubtless, demands time j but 
it took time for England to acquire her civiU 
isation, her wealth, and her power; audit would 
just be as rational to expect society, in some 
parts of the Continent, at one bound to rival our 
own manners and institutions, as for the slaves 
in the West Indies to hastily acquire the bene- 
fits of civilisation, or enjoy rational civil liberty* 
Ini the mean time, let us console ourselves in 
the agreeable reflection, that their condition is 
not what it has been supposed to be ; that though 
the noblest attribute of man must for some time 
be denied to them, it is, perhaps, partiaUy com- 
pensated by a superior gratification of physical 
comforts ; and, above all, that each day advances 
them a step nearer to that goal, which it is 
fervently hoped they wiQ ultimately attain. 
" The general outline of improvement which I 
have laid down renders it, in a great degree, un- 
necessary to trace each particular step during the 
last twelve years. I think it proper, however, to 
mlention, that the introduction of the steam- 
engine has had a powerful effect in abridging and 
equalising the labour perforriied about the works 
and buildings of sugar estates. In Demerara there 
is scarcely an estate where therjp is not one 
erected : some of the most severe and irksome 
(Juties are, in consequence, superseded j and 
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night-work, which was formerly so much comr 
plained of, is now abolished. Many other improve- 
ments have been adopted in the different details 
of cultivation j and I question much if the mos| 
improved and scientifically managed farm in th^ 
county of Norfolk presents a superior degree of 
mechanical skill and knowledge to that which a 
large and well-managed sugar plantation exhibits^ 
All this has arisen from a wish to spare the slaves 
from severity of labour ; and it serves to remove 
those objections continually urged against the 
mode of cultivating the principal product of the 
West Indies. 

Judging from my own feelings, I ca^i venture 
to affirm, that the first -sensation a stranger experi- 
ences on visiting an estate is that of unqualified 
surprise. In place of beholding that scene of 
chains and cruelty which had been associated 
with his idea of slavery, he finds every thing in- 
dicative of cheerfulness and content; an active 
animating picture of industry lies before him } 
eveiy now and then is heard a loud and general 
laugh, evidently that of persons free from care : 
in his walks about the grounds he is saluted 
with courtesy; and he sees the proprietor re- 
ceived really with affection. After the work 
of the day is over, if he proceed to the negro 
houses, he will be still more gratified; he 
there beholds apartments well fitted up, and 
comfortable ; the little children before the doors 
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gamboling about in sportive innocence, and 
tha whole presenting such an appearance of 
«ati^%ction and happiness, that be is at (mce 
prompted to exclaiin. What is it Mr. Wilberforce 
would have 1 A philosopher, perhaps, who sel- 
ilom consults his feelings, but views measures in 
their remote consequences, would conceive it 
improper that all this should be at the mercy of 
the proprietor j and, doubtiess, would bring for- 
ward other evils to balance the good. Such views 
joaay not be incorrect ; but let us not, at all events, 
irv^erlook, what to every beholder must appear 
plain and convincing, that the negroes possess 
a very great degree of comfort, and that if 
nothing came across their minds about liberty 
granted to them from this country, they would 
be very generally contented and happy. I am 
persuaded there is not a person who has visited 
tiie colonies, who does not entertain a similar 
belief. Individual cases x>£ hardship and cruelty, 
loudly deserving reprehension, beyond all doubt 
tee to be found; where is the country where 
they are not? But, taking the state of society in 
the aggregate, it is infinitely less revolting than, 
4m hearing the term slave mentioned, the 
woiid at large suspects. As I conceive the opi- 
aion of the public is warped from repeated 
misrepresentations, and, very possibly, fromr a 
iMqperficial consideration of the subject, it would 
iie truly important if they could arrive at a 
true insight into the actual condition of the 
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labouring dosses in the West Indies, Whose lot 
they think they are amending^ while iti reality 
they are but embittering it with dissatid^tction. 
This insight wiU not be learned from books, for in 
the present controversy every work is supposed to 
be got up for interested purposes } but ihert aire 
few families much engaged in mercantile pwt^ 
suits, who have not had a relative or an ac« 
quaintance who has been in the West Indies* 
If trouble were taken in the intercourse of private 
life to interrogate these persons relative to what 
they themselves witnessed, to cros8-e:lsamine 
them, to get them to point out the general 
treatment, and to explain what doubts might 
arise in the mind of the enquirer, I do say in 
this case the delusion would speedily vanish; 
and though all good and virtuous men Would 
like to see slavery at an end as speedily as pos- 
sible, yet quiet and rational means would be 
taken to accomplish it, unmixed with the vio*- 
lence, abuse, and inveterate rancour which ntu 
happily seein to distinguish those men who are 
preposterously tertned the champions of humanity. 
It lias been repeatedly stated in the House of 
Commons, that a person cannot live in the co- 
lonies without being contaminated with its foul 
pestilential atmosphere, corrupting all the ge« 
nerous sentiments, and totally destroying the 
finer sympathies of the heart. Any statement 
coming from a person so unfortunate as in an 
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€Vil day to have touched there, is deemjetd linr 
worthy of credence. This stigma is not merdy 
confined to persons holding property ; all classes 
of men aire affected ; according to Dr. LushingtOn, 
the very officers of His Majesty^s army, as well to 
the planters. Now I put it to the learned Doctor, 
and the public, which is more likely, that met! 
of honour should go out with some prejudice^ 
on their minds, and finding themselves deceived, 
should unequivocally and ingenuously make 
known their altered opinion ? or, on the contraryj 
that those same persons should^ on their arrival, 
be seized with a certain indescribable epidemic, 
which deadened the feelings, perverted the un-^ 
derstanding, and made them state that which 
was untrue ? > 

I may be mistaken, but I think that here there 
can be but one opinion. I certainly should 
imagine the opposite party hard pressed, when 
they are obliged to resort to such a mode of 
argument to justify their proceedings. That the 
testimony of men uninterested and above the 
possibihty of collusion, will have great weight 
with the intelligent part of the community, lam 
morally certain. And, in this particular, some 
information may be gathered, on reference to the 
examinations on oath, a short time ago, before 
the council in Barbadoes. The persons exa* 
mined, were Sir Edmund Williams, Lieutenant- 
colonel Berkeley, Lieutenant-colonel Popham, 
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Dr. Tygart, jM^jor Cruttendeii, and Captain 
Spink, all of whose testimonies, with regard to th§ 
tresatment of the slaves, corroborate, as to that 
island, what I have advanced relative to Deme- 
rara. Indeed, it is for the interest of the West 
India body to have this part of the subject more 
fully laid open. Other parts of the system, per- 
haps, might be improved. The treatment of the 
white overseers, even of the managers, and all 
persons in subordinate situations both in town 
and country, I think objectionable : the general 
tone of manners (though in this respect an im- 
provement also has taken place), I fear, I could 
not conscientiously defend ; but as to negroes^ 
the main object in our present enquiry, I could 
lay my hand on my heart and solemnly declare^ 
that there is.not a statement contained in this work 
but which I believe to be true. They are really 
not thiat debased ill-used class of people so gene- 
rally supposed ; they are in a state of slavery, it 
is certain ; but should the same improvement 
continue for the next seventeen years, as has pre- 
vailed, in the preceding, the mere name would 
alone remain to conjuie up our feelings, or to ex-t 
cite our sympathy. The proprietor or manager 
finds that his negroes now take an interest in their 
work J not regarding it, as in former times, with a 
stubborn, sullen, apathy : they now come forwarclj 
and point out any thing in a field which they 
^hink requisite to complete the work } and show 
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many other indications of gi^adually assimilatil% 
to the peasantry in our own country. 

It has been usual to compare their concUticm 
^tb the labouring classes in Europe ; those mere 
g^eral allusions^ however, are neither very use* 
lul nor philosophical ; it shows rather a faint, 
imperfect notion of the subject^ and not that 
clear insight which perhaps draws very oppo- 
site conclusions from the outward appearance^ 
Te make the comparison at all with utility, 
we should know not only the particular stage 
of slavery with its concomitant circumstances, 
but likewise the particular gradatibn of the 
country with which it is compared. I havfe en- 
deavoured to show that there are three general 
states of society ; the first, where slavery exists j 
the middle, which I have termed the golden pe-* 
nod i and the last, where population presses on 
the means of subsistence. Slavery, too, has its 
gradations, and it is necessary to attend to those 
distinctions, when any contrast is instituted. It 
may be instructive to make a few very brief al- 
lusions by way of further illustrating my prin* 
ciples. And, first, with regard to the ancients t 
here the slaves were captives taken in battle; they 
were consequently men torn from their homes 
and their relatives ; not at all, perhaps, accus- 
tomed to labour ; and, in a word^ their condition 
was precisely similar to what I have described as 
the first and most rigorous ^state of slavery. Even 
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twhen the supply of prisoners of war ceasec^ we 
learn fi'om the extract given from Mr. Stephen's 
book, in a former chapter, that persons were 
forcibly seized to make up the deficiency. We 
are emboldened, therefor^ to. declare, that this 
lelaborate work comes twenty years too late, and 
that, in the leadingelemeritsof slavery, the negroes 
^ present are in a very superior condition to iiiat 
of the class compared with them in Rome. As to 
the middle ages something may be said on both 
sides. The villeins had the advantage that they 
more speedily attained a higher stage from the 
nature of climate and soil ; the species of co- 
ercing power, therefore, was less repulsive. The 
negroes are better off in the improved humar 
nity of the times : a West Indian planter is cer- 
tainly a better master than was an old feudal 
dord. The same cause, also, which prevents their 
Jjrogressing so rapidly, gives them a greater en- 
joyment of physical comforts ; on the whole, I 
would considerably prefer the condition of th^ 
negro. In modem times, the contrast is gene- 
ally instituted with England : all West Indians 
ery out, Our negroes are far better off than your 
working classes. For my own part, I must be al- 
lowed to say, I can by no means agree in such 
an idea. It would be at once supposing that 
England had so far advanced into the misery of the 
third state, as to bring her to a level with the ri- 
gours of the first I do not think she has yet com- 
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menced it, but that she is still in the middle or 
most happy era. Whatever the writers of the 
day may say about the condition of the Austrian 
peasantry, the British agricultural classes, I do 
believe, are beyond all comparison the first and 
happiest in the world. ^ May the government 
show more knowledge in putting off the evil day 
with them, than they are likely to do with the 
colonies ! A West Indian advocate should recol- 
lect, that to establish his point, it is not enough 
that the supply of food should be more abundant ; 
it must be so incomparably superior, as to com- 
pensate for the absence of civil rights. On this 
head, obviously, no exact estimate could be made; 
persons will differ according to their feelings : 
some would prize liberty as the most precious 
boon, far surpassing in value all other posses- 
sions; the majority, perhaps, would regard.it as 
an empty, showy bauble, and consider good 
eating and drinking as a much more real hap- 
piness; others would be inclined to compro- 
mise the matter, and to surrender, pai t of the 
former to procure an improvement of the latter. 
Every man has his opinion. As an extreme 
case, it may be said, that in a country in 
which the law recognises no distinction, the 
humblest inhabitant obtaining protection against 
the proudest of his species ; where " the insolent 
" spurn of contempt, and the iron hand of op- 
" pression," are unknown ; — in such a country, 
when a man is reduced to a drink of water, apd 
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a few potatoes for his daily subsistence, then, 
and not till then, compare him to a slave sub* 
ject to the capricious will of another. Let it 
not for a moment be imagined, that even to 
be thus ardent in the admiration of freedom 
is incompatible with the state of things in 
the West Indies. It may be quite the reverse : 
for as the perfection of human liberty (and it is 
the perfection here supposed), though accom- 
panied with great privations of the mere animal 
desire, may be superior to the very best and 
most comfortable state of slavery, so may the 
latter in its turn far excel other conditions of 
men, where there are no countervailing attributes 
to balance the precariousness and deficiency of 
sustenance. Such, unhappily, is too commonly 
the misfortune. We need only instance Ireland,—. 
aii integral part of this empire, boasting the most 
enlightened government in the universe : I think 
all men must allow that the condition of the 
peasantry there is much inferior to that of the 
negroes in the West Indies. In the first place, 
their fare is nearly as bad as is above assumed; 
and for any thing to compensate for the general 
misery in the way of civil advantages, we 
need say nothing. I have now given the reader 
sufficient data to judge for himself, in making 
any contrast as to the state of thb colonial labour-^ 
ing classes with those of any other nation. On 
the continent of Europe, I think, in a great many 
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instances, we have by much the superiority^ 
even taking every combination in the queslioa 
into account. The slaves in Russia have some- 
times been said to be better ofl^ by writers on the 
opposite side ; I cannot think so. The physical 
comforts of the negroes are much superior y 
their masters are more humane ; of higher intel. 
lectual endowments, and, consequently, I should 
think less disposed to treat those under them- 
with harshness. On the other hand, the bonds-< 
men in Russia are certainly in the fourth, or 
most advanced, gradation : I consider them al- 
most on the eve of merging into free men^ 
though when that event takes place, it will be 
a little difficult to enumerate their civil fran-* 
chises. 

On reverting to the East Indies, fi-om what 
has been already stated, scarcely an observation 
further will be necessary : slavery there is the 
most opposite that can be to that in the West 
Indies ; it exhibits in its very essence the lowest 
degradation of human nature, — men selling 
themselves to get relief from misery and famine. 
Africa, likewise, may be quickly disposed of: 
slavery there is very generally in existence ; and 
it will at once be apparent that it must be in its 
firsts or worst shape y its victims being forcibly 
seized, separated from their connexions, and 
treated with outrageous cruelty. If that im- 
mense continent were under the governitoent of a 
wise legislature, and it were desired to advance 
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it to rapid distinction^ many strong arguments 
could be advanced, that legitimatising slavery, 
m introducing a state of villeinage, should be the 
first and most important measure; it hardly 
could be termed unjust to the present genera- 
tion ; and their children's children, if I mistake 
notf, would feel grateful to the instituticm. I 
know of no other means 30 effectual for ulti* 
mateLy establishing industry, without which no 
coimtry can become great» or ever acquire 
renown. 

Should the statements of Mr. Park, and other 
celebrated travellers, be considered as exag^^ 
gerated, with respect to the dreadful enormities, 
and bloody sacrifices which stain and mark the 
career of petty sovereignty, still, enough is con- 
fessed on all sides, to show that society is in a 
complete state of barbarism. Neither property 
nor life is secure. Ask an African in the West 
Indies, how he would like again to mingle in the 
tumults of his country, and he would shudder at 
the thought Across the imagination of many,^ 
perhaps, would glance the prospect of having 
full scope to indulge their laziness ; but whea 
they at the same time recollected the anarchy 
and violence which there prevailed,^ and then 
tum^ to their peaceful cottage with their fa» 
nulie$: around them, even the gratification of a 
pr^ominant feeling would yield to the con. 
scMiasnesa q£ security. It might here be con-i 
ceived, that if such be the case, why should there 
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be an insurrection, since it is stated, that the West 
Indies would then re-assume the barbarism of 
Africa? Something similar in principle might 
have been asked of the leaders of the French Revo^ 
.hition.. Men, further advanced than the negroes, 
do not always consider the consequences of their 
measuries. In the first place, the negroes only con- 
sider the immediate allurement of seizing on the 
properties of the whites, and of having nothing 
to do; and besides it is important to recdlect, 
that a distinguishing characteristic of savagie 
manners makes its appearance in the very first 
stage of revolt ; that is, the more daring and tur» 
bulent, by terrible denunciations, and bloody 
threats, frightening the more timid and peacefiil 
into an acquiescence in their plans. These are 
the characters who would hereafter acquire, do- 
minion, of which a presentiment is early formed 
by their less aspiring companions. How many 
are the proofs of the quiet and well-disposed 
negro expressing his dread of insurrection, 
shaking his head, and exclaiming, " Me no want 
black man for massa/* This fact is notorious j 
and even in ordinary times, the wish to be 
owned by white men in place of coloured, and 
again by coloured, in preference to black, is 
universal throughout all the colonies. Certain 
it is, that the ties of kindred and of country 
are superseded by superiority of manners, an4 
the expectation of a more humane treatment* 
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I do not here insinuate that there is any thing 
inherently bad in the African clvaracter ; the fact 
is simply, that they are as yet only a little removed 
from a state of nature. So far from entertaining 
a prejudice against the blacks, I think very fa- 
vourably of, and have even an attachment for 
them. They possess many good points : they 
have a great reverence of old age ; the feeliflg 
of. filial affection is exceedingly strong; and I. 
cojiceive them gifted with an ardent suscept- 
ibility to receive religious instruction. 

In conclusion, then, I hope that in this contrast 
of. the state of society in the West Indies with 
other countries, it will be considered I have been 
not only impartial, but liberal. In reality, our 
case does not require the aid of adventitious or- 
nament to set it off. It belongs to the opposite 
party to indulge in vague assertions, undefined 
allusions, and mere common-place appeals, to 
produce an imposing effect and rouse the feelings. 
The West Indians should invite their opponents 
to close combat. Let them institute an im- 
partial enquiry ; sift the matter to the bottom; 
view it in all possible shapes ; and the result will 
most assuredly be,* that, though I acknowledge 
something may still be done, yet other subjects 
at home will be fouijd more deserving of com- 
miseration md legislative interference. 

The condition of the West Inc^a slaves may be . 
summed up in a very few words. They are, as I 
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have termed it, between the second and third 
stages of slavery : they enjoy a very great degree 
of physical comfort; and, on the whole, it may be 
safely said, that they are better ofFthan the labour- 
ing classes in most parts of the world. What, 
however, should be principally considered, is the 
progressive improvement which has taken place 
for these some years past. Were things ob- 
jectionable, and were they stationary or re- 
trograding, there would then be some good 
reason to innovate and remodel : but when, at 
all events, they are less censurable than is ge- 
nerally supposed, and when a regular advance- 
ment is in progress, the loud clamour excited 
does certainly imply a strange capriciousness 
not conformable to my ideas of either good 
legislation or enlarged humanity. It has the 
effect of creating irritation and impatience ; and 
of stopping that march of amelioration, which, 
proceeding from natural causes, is far more com- 
mendable, salutary, and efficient. Whatever is 
done, should be done almost imperceptibly, 
and it should be founded on the basis of 
consulting nature, and of taking the history 
and advancement of other civilized nations as 
the great guide. The African Institution have 
paid but little attention to these maxims. I 
can truly say, that its name tiever occurs to 
• my thoughts, but I immediately fancy I see a 
negro beating his wife almost to a jeDy, for not 
having indulged his laziness, in performing for 
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him some drudgery ; and after such an exhibi- 
tion of his prerogative of freedom, squatting 
himself down under a shady tree, and falUng 
asleep over a newly-imported moral treatise. 

It behoves the public to reflect well on the 
present critical juncture of West India affairs. 
Among other things, they should consider that 
all the enormities, suffering, and injustice origi- 
nated with themselves ; they should then cast 
their eyes to the colonies, and if they perceive 
there an obvious improvement, instead of abusing 
the planters for inhumanity, they should rather 
feel grateful for the amendment. 

The conduct of this country can with great 
truth and propriety be compared to that of a 
criminal, who has perpetrated some dreadful 
crime j for a while he remains insensible to the 
scene of horror, of which he has been the guilty 
cause, but at length, and perhaps at a remote 
period of his career, he becomes seized with 
pangs of remorse ; frightful images haunt his 
imagination ; and in a species of disturbed dream 
he franticly exclaims. Restore and render justice 
to the victim ! H^ does not reflect that, in the 
interval, the fate of that victim may have as^ 
sumed a new aspect ; that his wounds, and with 
them their effects, have disappeared ; and that 
humanity, and with it justice, can now best be 
exercised by continuing to bestow a fostering 
care adapted to his altered condition. 

<i 2 
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CHAP. X. 

EFFECT PRODUCED ON THE MINDS OF THE NEGROES 
BY DISCUSiSION AND PROCEEDINGS IN ENGLAND. 

It has frequendy excited the surpiise of many 
intelligent men, not intimately acquainted with 
the constitution of society in the West Indies, 
that the proceedings in this country should be 
attended with so much danger, and lead gene- 
rally to serious commotion. This circumstance 
has been artfully, not to say malignantly, ad- 
duced as an argument against the colonies* 
What a horrid system, cry the abolitionists, must 
that be, which cannot even be spoken of without 
producing insurrection ! Does it not strikingly 
evince that goading inhumanity which cries aloud 
for redress ? Such is the appeal made in triumph 
to the British public, and . in confidence that 
what passes at , a distance, is superficially consi- 
dered and but little understood. It will here be 
the object to correct this unfortunate misconcep- 
tion, and to demonstrate that it is rather matter 
of surprise that disturbances are not greater and 
more dangerous. 
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The negroes in the West Indies are perfectly 
aware that the supreme power of government 
resides in this country j of its nature and con- 
stitution they have of course only a vague and 
imperfect idea ; but they fervently believe that 
it is inimical to the views of the planters, or to a 
continuance of slavery. Of the complicated ma- 
chinery of parliament, and of its operation in 
government, they are completely ignorant. They 
associate the prerogative of the king with their 
ideas of African sovereignty; imagining the 
same irregular, uncontrolled exercise of power j 
as fickle also, perhaps, and unstable. Thus much 
assumed, there are some among them who think 
th6 government equally capable of being diverted 
from its measures by resistance, as conciliated 
by a ready obedience. They are aware that the 
respective governors are officers of His Majesty, 
appointed to carry his orders into effect ; but as 
the distance of communication is great, and as 
they estimate such authority probably as similar 
to the administration of deputed power in 
Africa, they conclude that occasionally a strict 
adherence to the letter of instructions may not 
be rigidly observed. During the late insurrection 
in Demerara, so strong was' the belief, that " a 
paper,*' as they termed it, had come out, giving 
them their freedom, but which was unlawfully 
withheld from them by their masters, that many 
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of them entertained the notion that the king's 
troops would not fire upon them in consequence. 

Though, as has been stated, they consider the 
power of His Majesty in a great degree un- 
controlled, yet it is material to reflect that they 
also conceive him to be surrounded by a number 
of counsellors, some, perhaps, allied to his fa- 
mily, and others who owe their stations to their 
wisdom or their cunning. The extent of au- 
thority they are inclined to suppose, from their 
own ideas, to depend in a great degree upon 
the personal qualities of the monarch ; and as 
the impression upon their minds is a crude, 
undigested notion of regular dominion, they fre^ 
quently imagine that a favourite or powerful pier- 
nonage in the councils, may have as much in- 
fluence in guiding affairs as the king himself. 

Indeed, not being sensible of the stability of 
J)ower in a long-civilised country, and having 
oft6n seen or known the reigning family, in 
their own nation, to be deposed, it is not impro- 
bable that they imagine a similar event might 
happen in England. At all events, no matter 
whether from the king's love of ease, from 
poUcy, or from fear, they suppose his authority 
is frequently conceded to one of his subjects^ or 
that this subject may have a very extraordinary 
degree of influence. Such a personage, then, in 
the minds of the negro^, is Mr. Wilb^orce ; he 
is always connected in their thoughts as pre- 
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eminent in station and power. The King and 
Wilberforce is a regular association; it is st 
toast drank at the convivial meetings of the 
slaves during the holidays ; and it may be re- 
collected that it was the exclamation used by th6 
culprits during the late disturbances in Jamaica; 
They are well acquainted with his hostility to 
the planters; and many of them believe he has 
obtained their liberty, but that their masters 
will never surrender it, unless by force. Any 
thing that such a character brings forward, it is 
obvious, must have a striking effect ; and I do 
not attempt to deny that the manner in which 
the proprietors speak of him materially increases 
his importance with the slaves. 

Now let it be imagined, that on a plantatioUj 
after the work of the day is over, the negroes are 
assembled in a group in one of the negro-houses i 
a communication is made by a domestic of what 
he has heard from his master, — something of mo- 
ment, clearly in agitation ; and then suppose some 
head carpenter, or cooper, should read to theni 
the following passage: — "With a community 
** of near 800,000 free blacks, many of them 
" accustomed to the use of arms, within sight of 
" the greatest of our West India islands ; with 
" a slave-population in Cuba and Porto Rico, 
" which has been of late so fearfiilly augmented 
" with imported Africans, as, according to all 
" received principles, to produce, even in pa- 
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" cific times, and much more in the present 
" aera of transatlantic convulsions, the utmost 
"extremity of danger; — with the example af- 
" forded in many of the United States, and in 
" almost all the new republics in South Aine- 
" rica, where negro slavery has been recently 
" abolished,— is this a time, are these the cir- 
" cumstances, in which it can be wise and safe, 
" even if it were honest and humane, to keep 
" down, in their present state of heathenish, 
," and almost brutish degradation, the 800,000 
" negroes in our West Indian colonies?"— n 
When it was known that this came from Mr. Wil- 
berforce, their avowed friend and champion, 
whose influence and power they believe so 
great, —^hom, it is no extravagant assertion, 
many of the negroes imagine, in their vague no- 
tions, to stand as close to the crown as does the 
Duke of York in the opinions of Englishmen ; — 
when all those matters are reflected on, is it any 
wonder that the effect produced would be most 
pernicious and alarming ? I have no inclination 
whatever to stretch the point ; I irierely wish 
any person of common understanding to con- 
sider the natural result : would it not inevitably 
engender feelings of dissatisfection in those who 
were formerly contented and happy ; make them 
view labour with loathing and hatred ; sever the 
ties of attachment which connected thiem 'with 
their masters; give confidence where doubt pre- 
viously existed ; and rouse the sullen gloomy 
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passion of revenge, to drive the whites from the 
country, and to seize upon their properties ? 

It is mflancholy to reflect, that persons with hu- 
manity on their tongues could put forth the most 
inflammatory doctrines, although the danger and 
mischief has been so often demonstrated ! I do 
not wish to deal imddiously with Mr. Wilberforce, 
for he is, in general, by far the most moderate 
of his party ; but, in reality, in his pamphlet not a 
page could be taken that does not contain some 
passage calculated to produce a most striking 
effect on the minds of the negroes. We shall be 
the more sensible of the danger, if a moment's 
consideration be bestowed on the nature of the 
society, and the object at issue. Men, in this 
country, seated comfortably by their fire-side, 
regard transactions that take place some thou- 
sand of miles distant much in the same light as 
the tales they read in romance. Let the matter be 
brought home to them, and get them to conceive 
something going on in their own country similar 
in principle to the question that now agitates the 
West Indies. What, then, is the nature of this 
question ? Is it not simply that the possessibns of 
the rich shall cease to be protected^ and kil to 
be plundered at the mercy of the poor ? I appre- 
hend that the mere suggestion of such an enquiry 
would spread an alarm to the utmost extremi- 
ties of the land. It has, in all countries, been 
the general prelude to revolution. Present be- 
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fore the working orders the uiviting prospect 
of having nothing to do, and of being able to live 
in luxury, and to a certainty they wilf not re- 
main quiescent. The Roman commonwealth 
was more than once shaken to its foundation by 
so indiscreet a discussion j and no sooner was 
the subject started in the National Assembly of 
France, than it gave the finishing impulse to the 
revolution. 

But we have no occasion to go abroad for ex- 
amples. In the commotions attendant on the 
introduction of the com-laws in England, we 
have a fair specimen of popular feeling, whea 
strongly excited to any consideration so vitally 
interesting as that of subsistence. When the 
multitude broke the windows of our states- 
men, it certainly indicated that religion and mo- 
rality operated but feebly to counteract the lead- 
ing propensities of the human mind. And how 
inferior was the object there at issue, compared to. 
what concerns the negroes, — men of ungovern- 
able passions, nearly in the first state of nature.^ 

Again, to take a period still more dangerous : 
— in 1819> when the radicals proceeded to such a 
daring length, many persons, not timid alarmists, 
were apprehensive of the result. When the 
Spencean doctrines inundated the land, and the 
stability of property was endangered, I believe 
the attorney-general found it necessary to exert 
his power to stop the contagicuQ, and hiing the 
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delinquents to punishment. The threatening 
storm has passed by; the dark clouds that 
overhung us in fearful omen have been dissi- 
pated ; the sun of prosperity has reappeared ; 
but let the warning not be lost to our distant 
settlements. Even in this period of quietness 
in England, rouse the feelings of the people to 
dissatis&ction at their lot, and adieu at once to 
your peace or your security. Say, for example, 
the weavers of Spitalfields were taunted with 
the crime of working from morning to night ; if 
their hard fare and innumerable hardships were 
derided ; if the sumptuous living and luxurious 
ease of the rich were called to mind j if they 
were told that the Christian religion authorized 
an equality of ranks ; if an assembly of men 
were sitting discussing their claims ; and if in 
that assembly they had zealous friends, cla- 
morous in their support, and eager that they 
should divide the possessions of the wealthy j — in 
such a case, would they toil on at tlie loom as 
hitherto ? No ! they would soon arouse them- 
selves. If defeated in debate, they would 
speedily endeavour to obtain by force, what 
they would conceive they were denied by 
injustice. Surely these reflections should put 
some men in mind of certain tenets which, at 
one period of their political life, they were the 
foremost to uphold. 

If there be any truth in the doctrine of 
Mr. Burke, that it is perilous to incite the poor 
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to hatred against the rich ; and that the restless 
spirit of innovation once given way to, proAteeds 
with alarming rapidity ; it must be perfectly 
apparent that the indiscretion, the violence, 
and the studiied appeals to the passions, which 
distinguish the writings and speeches of our 
opponents, would produce, in any community, 
the most imminent hazard. 
. The great security which exists in England 
for the preservation of social order, arises from 
the intervention of the middle classes ; remove 
this grand barrier, and then even but hint at a 
spoliation of the princely domains of the aris- 
tocracy, and the populace would proceed with 
such irresistible determination that all the 
armies that could be raised would not keep them 
in subjection. In the West Indies, unfortunately, 
we have not this preventive check : we are com- 
pletely defenceless. There are but two classes of 
society, the planters and their negroes ; and the 
danger of commotion is consequently aggravated 
in a tenfold degree. If I were disposed to 
dwell on this point, I could adduce abundance 
of authorities holding forth to execration and 
to scorn the shallow-minded speculator, who in 
his ardour for improvement levels every dis- 
tinction, and buries all parties in indiscriminate 
ruin. In the memorable debates ailer the 
Manchester riots, if we were to take any of the 
speeches of our leading statesmen, that of my Lord 
GrenviUe for instance, there is scarcely a sen- 
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tence that could not be found applicable, and 
retorted against some of the worst principled of 
our antagonists, stigmatising them as instigators 
to plunge our colonies into tumult and insur- 
rection. It makes little difference whether or 
not the system is objectionable. Even supposing 
it shameful, vile, inhuman, still it is not to be 
abolished hy force ; and if we can prove incon- 
trovertibly by evidence, by analogy, by repeated 
examples, and by our own common reason, that 
the manner in which the enquiry is treated by 
those men, must produce open rebellion, I do 
maintain that they cannot free themselves from 
guilt ; and that they are mainly answerable for all 
the bloodshed and other grievous consequences. 
It has been asserted with unparalleled efc 
frontery in many recent publications, emanating 
from the Anti-Slavery society, that the revolt 
in Demerara was occasioned by the gover- 
nor's not carrying into effect at once the new 
measures of amelioration. Nothing can be 
more unfounded. The objects of the greater 
part of the regulations had never entered the 
thoughts of the slaves j and if they had, they 
would have been regarded with contempt. This 
is a most important point for the public to 
consider. On all sides the cry is, You are 
tantalising the negroes j satisfy their wishes 
without further delay. And what are their 
wishes? It is a most shameful and scandalous 
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delusion to pretend that they consist in your 
boasted projects of improvement. The slaves 
laugh at, and hold in derision, those measiu'es 
intended for their benefit; yet nine-tenths of 
the community at home unfortunately believe 
that they are the objects the negroes covet, and 
the denial of which led to the commotion. It 
ought, therefore, to be universally known, tliat 
on all occasions when the negroes betrayed 
their sentiments, there was evinced but the one 
grand desire — that of exemption from labour ; 
differently avowed according to the degree of 
boldness in the leaders. Some demanded it un- 
conditionally ; some cried out for three days 
holiday in the week, and others again for but 
one day : minor matters never ocurred to them. 
I conceive this so peculiarly essential to exhibit 
the true state of feeling in the colonies, that I 
shall here insert the evidence of the persons who 
interrogated the n^roes, during the revolt, as to 
their real object. 

General Murray, in his despatch, states, " On 
" Monday the 18th instant I received information 
" that the slaves were to rise throughout the co- 
<< lony, on that or on the succeeding night j but 
<< their measures had been concerted with such 
" expedition and secrecy, that few people, even 
" under the existing susceptibility, were prepared 
" to believe it, nor did I attach any credit to 
*^ the story myselfl 

15 
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" I, however, deemed it my duty, and accord- 
" in^y hastened to the spot of information, ac- 
" companied by the fiscal, while a few militia 
** dragoons proceeded thither by a difierent 
** route, to act as couriers if required. The exa- 
" minations there taken, confirmed the inform- 
" ation given ; and I pushed forward dragoons 
" with orders to the military stationed atMahaica, 
" in which direction I proceeded myself, having 
" information of a supposed ringleader at Kyleeds 
" Lust. I turned in there in time to secure him ; 
" it was then dark j and immediately afterwards a 
report reached me, that Plantation Success had 
been set on fire. I pushed on, and at the bridge 
of Plantation Le Resouvenir passed a body of 
armed n^roes, who disputed the passage ; but, 
perceiving there were not above forty, I re- 
turned to ascertain their views, which they 
*< stated to be unconditional emancipation. I ex- 
*< postulated with this body for at least half an 
*^ hour, and explained how much such conduct 
" put it ,out of my power to carry into eflfect His 
" Majesty's beneficent views for bettering their 
" condition, explained the abolition of the flog- 
" ging of females, and of the carrying whips to 
" the field, as but first steps in the intended raea- 
*« sures. These things they said were no comforts 
** to them. God had made them of the same 
" flesh and blood as Jthe whites; tliat they 
" were tired of being slaves to them ; that their 
" good king had sent orders that they should be 
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" free, and that they would not work any more. 
" I assured them, that if by peaceful conduct 
" they deserved His Majesty's favour, they would 
find their lot substantially, though gradually, 
improved; but they declared they would.be 
" free ; and as their numbers had increased to 
" between two and three hundred, and that a 
*^ mounted negro persisted in sounding a shell, 
^* I was apprehensive of my retreat being cut 
" off, and returned towards town.^ 

Lieutenant^Colonel Leaky, in his evidence^ on 
the trial of Mr. Smith, the missionary, states^: — 
I remember the revolt of the negroes; I. was 
sent up on the 19th of August in consequence. 
We came up with the revolted negroes at 
" Batchelor's Adventure ; I had a conversation 
with them on the morning of the 20th j they 
assembled in great force, taking a position, on 
the bridge ; they were armed with cutlasses, 
"guns, firelocks, pistols, and blunderbusses. 
" The soldiers under my command stood to their 
" arms, and I advanced to the bridge to speak 
" to them, and tried to persuade them to lay 
down their arms and return to their duty. I 
was conducted to. a party to the right, under 
promise, that no harm should be done to me; 
« after holding some conversation with them 
" they came with me to the left. The, riegtoes 
« spoke differently as to, what , they: wanted; 
" some wanted a day. and the Sunday to gp to 
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,^*. church; some two days and the Sunday; 

.** some wanted their freedom, and some wanted 
to tie me up, as there were prisoners of the 
party in my possession. I said I would speak 
to the governor to get the Saturday, and of 
course Sunday, but first they must lay down 

"their arms. Some said, that they asked for 
leave to go to church on a Sunday ; they got 
punished for it, or got cotton to gin, or to 

" clear the grass away on the walks.. That when 
they complained to Captain M*Turk, he said 
it was the governor's orders, and Captain 
Spencer said it was the fiscal*s orders. There 
was no other grievance mentioned by the ne- 
groes than those just stated, to my recollec- 

" tion." 

. Cross examined. — "At first the majority 

" were for three days, but latterly they de- 

" manded their freedom." 
Captain Croal, of the militia, in his evidence 

on the trial of Jack Gladstone, of Plantation 

Success, states, — " I was at Bachelor's Ad- 
venture with part of the rifle corps, on the 
morning of Wednesday the 20th of August. 
I observed the prisoner there when I rode 
out to the assembly of negroes, close to the 

^* bridge of the estate ; I had known him before. 

" Prisoner spoke to me J he came forward and 

" said, * I wish to hear what this master has to 

" say,* and commanded silence. I then repre- 
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sented to him how he had been deceived'; 
that it was not the intention of government 
they should be free. He said he thought it 
was very hard to work all the week, and have 
no time for himself. Some other negroes 
" called out, they wanted three days ; Jack also 
" said something about land, which I do not re- 
" collect. Before I turned my horse to go away, 
" I said to Jack, * Then your demand is for 
Saturday.* He replied, * Yes.' I also addressed 
the* negroes generally, that they should lay 
" down their arms ; and they said they would 
" not.*'. 

Let us now attend to the views and statements 
of the negroes themselves. In the same trial it 
appeared that Jackey Reid had said to Jack Glad> 
stone, just previous to the insurrection, that " It 
" was very true their freedom had come out ; he 
" had made a trial, kiid in this iti^nrier :•— before 
** the news came, the coopers used to make two 
^* puncheons out of dressed staves every day j 
" but «ince the news had come out, they had 
" only turned out one, to see if their master 
" would be satisfied.** ■ 

In corroboration of the above, negro Bristdi 
examined : — " I was present when Jackey Reid 
** related to Jack, that they had made one 
" puncheon instead of two, since the news of 
^* their freedom had come out.** 
' Now, after tl>ese statements, I wish particu- 
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larly to recal to the reader's recollection the 
debates in Parliament relative to the trial of Mr, 
Smith, and the report published by the Anti- 
Slavery Society. It has been maintained, with 
great heat, by the opposite party, no doubt to 
screen themselves from the charge of being the 
chief instigators of the rebellious feelings ex- 
cited in Demerara, that the insurrection was 
solely caused from the negroes not being in- 
dulged with the new regulations. In support of 
this assertion not one authority is adduced ; a 
mere vague allusion is made to the trials of Mr. 
Smith and of the ins^urgents, without any thing 
being particularised. I have, on the contrary, 
exhibited the only evidence of the persons who 
were confronted with the negroes in the revolt, 
and who asked them what they desired. The 
answer proved the leading governing principle 
in their minds ; some were for one day's liberty 
some for three, and the most daring for com- 
plete emancipation. 

It may be here proper to remind the public, that 
in Demerara the food is distributed by the mas- 
ters, by which a day is not required for cultivating 
provision grounds, as in the islands. In Colonel 
Leaky's evidence it appears, that some complained 
of not getting to church on a Sunday. This was 
the only grievance hinted at ; the main outcry 
was for three days' holiday, and latterly, as he 
states, for freedom. Not one word was men- 
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tidned about the whip in the field, punishing 
of women, marriages, record books, evidence in 
courts of justice, savings banks, or any one of the 
proposed measures of amelioration. They said, 
as is observed in the governor's despatch, that 
" Those things were no comforts for them ; that 
they were tired of being slaves ; that their good 
king had sent orders that they should be free, 
and that they would not work any more/* Can 
any thing more clearly indicate the effect pro- 
duced by inflammatory appeals, such as I have 
quoted in the commencemerit of this chapter, 
coming from persons whom* they conceive to be 
in an exalted station. The rising in Demerara 
has been compared to the striking of work of 
artisans in this countrv: be it so. In such a 
case, would the legislature take the statements 
of mere speculative men, or those of the parties 
themselves? If the weavers of Glasgow were 
supposed to be aggrieved, would the government 
go to Kensington Gore to become acquainted 
with the matter, or would they enquire of the 
people who were concerned? Here I think the 
line of proceeding would be clear. Why. not 
then the same in the colonies? A rising there 
takes place. What is it occasioned by ? The 
Anti-Slavery Society exclaim, " Because the 
negroes have not been indulged in certain regu- 
lations.*' " It is no such thing,'* rejoin the ne- 
groes themselves : " we want our freedom ; that 
freedom which we are led to believe, from many 
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men among yourselves, we ought to obtain/ and 
which, we have now a pamphlet among us, writ- 
ten by our greatest champion, stating You can- 
not long keep from us, as there are 800,000 
of our fellows trained to arms in the immediate 
neighbourhood/' From this plain statement I 
will allow the reader to judge for himself, where 
ought to rest the responsibility for all the blood 
that has been shed, and whose pillow should be 
disturbed by the manes of the unhappy men 
whose bones hang whitening in the air in Deme- 
rara, a mournful example of following the inflam-^ 
msrtory suggestions thrown out in this country. 
Prior to the first debate, all was quiet j not the 
least prospect of commotion existed. But no 
sooner was the violent clamour* excited, than 
every thing assumed a new aspect ; and the dan- 
ger in the colonies has become so great, that an 
increase of military force has been rendered in- 
dispensable. A singular mode truly of effect- 
ing amelioration ! And yet all this was to have 
been expected. Mr. Baring, at the very com- 
mencement of the business, foretold what would 
happen. Stir up the working orders against the 
rich, and in any community you wil} have dis- 
turbances. In a state of slavery, no doubt, a 
greater number of predisposing causes exist; 
and it ought to be considered, that the danger is 
greatly increased from the negroes knowing well 
that the supreme power resides at a distance, and 
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dial it is at beait^ as they term it, favourable to 
them. 

We may be the more sensible of the operation 
of this fteling, if we suppose for a moment, that 
this country^ during die late war, had unfiHta-' 
nately become a province of France, and that its 
rulers had denounced the sacred and immutaUe 
principle of prescription in r^ard to property. 
This measure would have been the immediate 
signal for the populace to have risen to commence 
the woric of plunder. The chief authority re* 
siding out of the kingdom, every feeling of 
deference and respect for those formerly in. 
eminent station ¥rould be e:stinguished, and their 
authority consequently despised. The lower 
orders would have rejected any local attempts 
at interference^ and always carried their appeals 
to the highest power. So it is with the negroes. 
They are commencing to view the internal go- 
vernments in the colonies with a species of con^ 
tempt ; the former imposing attributes of im- 
portance and solemnity are at an end ; all eyes 
are cast upon England alone as the place where 
the real authority exists, and from whence their 
liberty will be derived. This impression is, I 
think, deeply to be lamented ; at any rate it gives 
a much greater influence to whatever passes in 
this countr)', and should therefore put all men of 
virtue or humanity doubly on their guard against 
indulging in violent expressions. 

Independent of the dangerous situation of 
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the whites, and the risk of insurrection gfehe* 
rally, which I have been hitherto ccmsidering* 
I should say a word as relates merely to the 
instilling industrious habits into the minds of 
the slaves. If we were even to confine our- 
selves to this point alone, the principle of pro- 
ceeding hitherto adopted is reprehensible, aa 
giving rise to an improper tone of thinking,- 
and rendering all kind of labour irksome. It ia 
obvious that no man will work cheerfully, if hisr 
mind is continually haunted with the idea that 
he should be, by right, so much better circuni-. 
stanced, as not to work at all. If we go to Ires 
land, that country which affords so many prac- 
tical lessons of poUtics, and suppose the landlords 
there determined to take an interest in the pea- 
santry, a desire of industry beginning to extend 
itself i a proper sense of pride and self-respect 
created, a shame felt in being seen in disreput- 
able clothing, abetter mode of living established, 
and every thing, in a word, indicating a rapid 
progression in civilisation, and say, in this pnv 
ftiising, peaceful, and orderly condition, some 
character came among them, and exclaimed,— 
^< Ye base, drivelling, hard-working, mean-spirited 
Irish, how can you stoop to live a life of such 
wretchedness ? The men who lord it over you, 
do so unjustly. The land is yours. The pre- 
sent possessors are the descendants of the sol- 
diers, who, in the time of Elizabeth and Crom- 
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well, forcibly invaded your properties, and ex-: 
pelled your progenitors ; and will you now sub-' 
mit to such oppression ?'* If such an appeal 
were made, in pamphlets actively distributed ; 
and if, by way of giving the most imposing 
effect, those pamphlets contained a represent- 
ation of some scene of former cruelty, just in the^ 
same manner as the publications of the Anti- 
Slavery Society are ornamented with a frontis-: 
piecej to operate in rousing the feelings to the 
utmost; in this case, what would be the sen-- 
timents of the public ? Would they not tFcat 
the authors as seditious incendiaries, and visit 
them with exemplary punishment ? On the 
part of the Irish, the industrious feeling wo«ld 
be- destroyed, and all prospect of future happi- 
ness would be at once blasted. , " 
I make these remarks to show that the passions 
of the blacks are irritated in a manner exactly 
similar. So long as the violent discussions are, 
continually taking place in this country, it would, 
be most egregious folly to expect any peace or 
improvemisnt. If the negroes ,are to have their 
liberty, free them at once. If they are to con- 
tinue for a while as slaves, tantalize them not 
with unnecessary excitements to discontent. 
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CHAP. XI. 

' * • * 

PROPRIETY AND EFFICACY OF THE REGULATIONS OF 
: THE LATE ORDER IN COUNCIL, FOR TRINIDAD, CON- 
SIDERED. 

« ■ * 

From the considerations in the foregoing chap- 
ter, a very little reflection will be necessary to de- 
termine, that if the colonial system is to be 
continued, there must be a good understanding, 
between the master and the slave. Whenever 
that powerful feeling of attachment and depend- 
ance which exists on the part of the latter, is 
removed, it will for ever blight the prospect of 
the negroes hereafter becoming useful subjects 
to the British crown. ; It is really surprising, that 
in prosecuting, the plan of amelioration, so ob- 
vious a conclusion should have beenoverlopked* 
' «... 

What would any person in this country expect^ 
who was in the habit of employing, a number of 
workmen, if they viewed him with hatred, and 
^<s their greatest enemy, while he regarded them 
with suspicious . distrust, unwilling to place in 
them the least confidence, and fearful of their re- 
sisting his authority by force ? To speak nothing 
of harmony, is it possible, by any means, that a, 
good result could follow ? The negroes- must 
inevitably always look forward to the period 
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when their masters will be deprived of their pro- 
perties, either from abandonment through fear, 
or by open violence. If then it be at all intended 
to preserve the West Indies as productive pos- 
sessions to Great Britain, the first, most neces^ 
sary, and essential measure must be, to heal those 
feelings of irritation which have been created, 
and which occasion the planters to be regarded 
by their dependants as ^ tyrants, possessed of im- 
proper authority. 

This must be the ground- work of proceeding, 
and in this very important particular the new 
order in council is singularly deficient. 

Its whole tone is most pointed against the pro- 
prietors, treating them as persons continually dis- 
pbsfed to violate the law ; and it thus establishes 
ind confirms invidious sentiments in the tniiids 
of th^ negroes, awakening a train of reflection 
ill ttie highest degree unfavourable to industrious 
habits. If it be generally carried into effect, I 
do not hesitate to declare, that though the strong 
artn: of power may, with a larger number of troops, 
keep down any serious revolt, yet there will be 
partial disturbances to the end of the chapter^ 
And in this state of things what improvement 
can take place ? To say nothing of the hardship 
and severity of militia duly on the part of the 
white residents, will the negroes make any pro^ 
gress iti civilisation ? It surely would be worse 
than delusion to suppose so. It may, moreover. 
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be observed^ that all these objections might have 
been avoided, by a more judicious drawing up 
of the order. If we even imagine that all the 
regulations were called foii in my opinion it was 
easy to bind the planters down to the most strict 
obedience, and at the same time have avoided 
breaking those delicate ties of connexion and 
support, the existence of which appears to mer 
a primary object to be attended to in the way of 
amelioration. 

I think it could have been done in a very 
simple manner, by pointmg out, in the same 
order, the duties of the slaves as weU as those of 
the masters. A general opinion was, aild is still 
entertained by the former, that they have no right, 
to work J the juncture <>f affairs, therefore, pre- 
sented an admirable opportunity of defining and 
particularising their duties; commencing witb 
the services they are bound to perform to their 
masters, and theuj in refum for those services, 
steting the obligations they were entitled to re-: 
ceive. By proceeding in this manner, and joinings 
the interest of both parties into one common 
bond of harmony and union, the besteffects would 
be produced, without at all detracting from the 
strictness and technicality of a legal enactment* 
Should the administration not yet have deter- 
mined upon their ultimate measures with regard 
to the other colonies, independently of Trinidad, 
this consideration is well worUiy of their attention. 
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They are certainly in possession of sufficient do-' 
cuments to corroborate the views I have here 
taken. 

I shall now proceed to consider the different 
regulations in detail. 

The first eight clauses appoint a protector for 
the slaves, and regulate his duties ; to which there* 
is nothing particular to be said. 

The ninth clause abolishes all Sunday markets. 

In judging of the propriety of this regulation, 
it is necessary to remind the reader,^ that the food 
in Demerara is distributed by the master to the 
negroes, and not obtained, as in the islands, by a 
day in the week allotted for its cultivation on the 
estate. Whatever other indulgence is granted 
m permitting them to raise stock, is for Jhe pur- 
pose of supplying their superfluities. It is, there- 
fore, in Demerara a matter of complete indifler- - 
ence to the proprietors, whether the Sunday 
market be continued or notj they derive no 
advantage from it in any possible shape j and if 
they countieriance it, they do so for the sole pur- 
pose of affording additional gratifications to their 
slaves. With regard to this latter class, 'the" 
abolition would be severely felt. It is in every 
respect erroneous to imagine a negro market in 
the same light as those of Leadenhall or Cdvent. 
Garden. Independent of the buying or selling 
of fruit, or other articles, it is more a species of 
holiday j the partaking of » harmless rektxatiOn 
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from the labours of the week j a kind of mart, 
where they meet to see their acquaintances, to 
laugh and enjoy themselves, and to lighten their 
cares by spending one. day in seven in as agree- 
able a manner as possible. All this^ may be im- 
proper, I grant ; just as it may be said that the 
crowds of people who promenade. in Hyde Park, 
or they who amuse themselves at Hampstead and 
in the country, would be much better employed 
if they were attending divine service at church. 
The want of a proper sense of devotion is, 
doubtless, deeply to be deplored ; but I appre*- 
hend that those persons in England would deem 
it somewhat arbitrary to be deprived of. this 
recreation ; and it is really no stretch of the 
imagination to asseii;, that in principle there is a 
striking resemblance between the two cases, as 
they are viewed by the parties themselves. The 
negroes would feel the change with bitter dis- 
appointment. If their market approached the 
nature of some others held on a Sunday, in 
parts of the united empire I could name, I will 
admit some regulation might be necessary ; but 
as it is quite different, it appears much more than 
questionable, whether to abolish it by an im- 
perative law is as prudent as to adopt the more 
gradual, effectual, and satisfactory mode of wait- 
ing for an improvement in morals, the clergy 
assisting its progress by their exhortations from 
the pulpit. 
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. The next clause prohibits the performattee 
of any labour between sunset on Saturday and 
sunrise on Monday, 

This regulation may he understood in two 
shapes. If it is meant that no labour generally 
is to be performed on Sunday, the planters not 
only acquiesce, but they are surprised that an 
opinion could ever have been entertained in this 
country to the contrary. If, however, its object 
be to make things more strict than in England, 
and to prevent the most minute and trifling du- 
ties from being performed, the planters are not 
willing to agree. They conceive it would be 
improper, and a manifest injustice, to bind down 
their business more strictly than in many manu- 
factories in this country. They also urge, that 
in domestic concerns an arrangement is uni- 
formly made, that part of the servants are allowed 
4iie enjoyment of the day, while the remauider 
have to attend to the requisite duties. Nothing 
more is desired by the colonists. There are cer- 
tain matters occasionally required on an estate 
which take up a small portion of the time of per- 
haps but a very few of the gang. The nature of 
those may be briefly considered ; as, turning the 
coiFee, attending to the drainage, and likewise, 
when spring-tides fidl on a Sunday, getting the 
schooners and punts despatched from some parts 
of the coast, as otherwise a fortnight's detention 
would ensue. Such services as these are of a 
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very trifling nature, and the colonists conceive 
they are precisely similar in principle to some 
minute duties exacted in many manufactories in 
this country. 

The 11th regulation is so important, that I 
shall here insert it at length. 

And it is further ordered and declared, that it is and shall 
henceforth be illegal for any person or persons within the 
said island of Trinidad, to carry any whip, cat. Or other in- 
strument of the like nature, while superintending the labour 
of any slave or slaves in or upon the fields or cane pieces 
upon any plantation within the said island, or to use any such 
tvktp, caty or other instrument Jbr the purpose of impelling or 
coercing any slave or slaves to perform any labour of any kind 
or nature 'whatever, or to carry or exhibit upon any plant- 
ation, or elsewhere, any such whip, cat, or other instrument 
of the like nature, as a mark or emblem of the authority of 
the person or persons so carrying or exhibiting the sdnde 
over any slave or slaves ; and in case any person or persons 
shall carry any whip, cat, or other instrument of the like 
-nature, while superintending the labour of any slave or slaves 
in or upon any plantation or cane piece withm the said 
island, or shall use any such whip, cat, or other instrument 
as aforesaid, for the purpose of impelling or coercing any 
slave or slaves to perform any labour of any kind or nature 
whatsoever, or shall carry or exhibit upon any plantation, 
or elsewhere, any such whip, cat, or other instrument a^ 
aforesaid, as a mark or emblem of their, his, or her authority 
over any slave or slaves, the person or persons so offending, 
and each and every person who shall or may direct, autho- 
rise, instigate, procure, or be aiding, assisting, or abetting 
in any such illegal driving or use or exhibition of any such 
whip, cat, or other instrument as aforesaid, shall be and be 
deemed, adjudged, and taken to be guilty of a misdemeanour, 
and being thereof convicted shall suffer such punishment as 
is hereinafter provided. 
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That this at all events is most clumsily worded, 
I apprehend will be generally granted. It will 
be perceived that the order consists in a manner 
of three members, the middle one of which I 
have marked in italics. Now it appears to ine 
that its meaning can be interpreted in two ways : 
1st. Does it imply merely that instantaneous cor- 
rection and punishment is not to be inflicted, 
but that twenty-four hours must first elapse, 
agreeably to a subsequent regulation ? Or, se- 
condly, does it imply that the whip must not be 
used at any time for the purpose of coercing or 
impelling work ? On this point there must be 
obviously a doubt. In support of the second 
interpretation it may be maintained, that you 
impel and coerce a man to labour as much by 
punishing him twenty-four hours after his re- 
fusing to work, as by punishing him at the mo- 
ment; and, secondly and chiefly, - if this was not 
the meaning, what was the motive of inserting it 
at all ? The other parts of the sentence stated 
every thing that was necessary, as applicable to 
instantaneous correction ; the first part declares 
that no person shall carry a whip in the field ; 
the third that none shall be exhibited. Now, if 
that member in italics has any reference what- 
ever to punishment in the field, it is quite too 
ridiculous, for it is pretty plain that no ma-n can 
punish with a whip there, if neither he nor any 
body else is allowed to carry or exhibit, one. 
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The conclusion, therefore, seems obvious: since 
it has no reference to immediate operation in the . 
field, it must have reference to operation at some 
other period^ — in other words, the whip is not to' 
be used at any time for the purpose of coercing 
the negroes to work. This interpretation, I ap- 
prehend, can be borlie out by a strict analysis 
of the clause ; and if such were its intention, the. 
result must be considered as emancipation at once. 
I have too high an opinion of the wisdom of the' 
Colonial Department^ to imagine that this was^ 
the design; I readily believ^ that its spirit was 
intended merely to express/ that the whip was 
not to be used on the spot as an instrument of 
compelling the negroes by its exhibition to per- 
form the labour. 

Agreeably to this interpretation, I shall pro- ' 
ceed to consider its. principle and propriety. I 
hope it is unnecessary to remind tjie reader, after 
what I have written, that from the state of things 
in the West Indies, as society, is constituted, 
compulsion is requisite for the continuance of 
the present system. T^his compulsion is the 
characteristic distinction, the unavoidable at-- 
tendant, and beyond all comparison the most' 
repulsive feature, of slavery. Deeply, indeed,, 
should I rejoice, if my experience would warrant 
me in admitting that it could as yet be dispensed 
with. We are not,^ howeyier,. to imagine, that 
punishment is generally exercised, or always re- 
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quisite ; what is principally necessary, is to esta- 
blish the conviction thai the power exi3ts : it thusf 
impends in terrorem over the negroes, keeps them 
in.order, and excites them to industrvruitii a 
fcther pr<«re» in dvili^tion take";^. ^^, 
persons, when they hear of the whip, associate in. 
tiieir thoughts the idea of its incessant infliction. 
Kolliing caii be more erroneous* On many ^states 
ii may scarcely ever be employed ; but it should 
not be forgotten, that the reason of its not bdng 
reqtiired is the weU-knowa consdousnesa tjiat 
me power to use it continues in full force. In 
many of our regiments there are perhaps, i^p^ 
punishments for years} yet I am indinp^ to 
think thiere is no experienced officer i|i the ser- 
vice who would not declare, that, w^pe fl(^^g 
abolished by law,, a most serious augmentation of 
offences woiild ensue, calling out most urgently 
for exemplary punishment. The case with the 
negroes is in every respect precisely siniilar. 

Having said so much generally on. the subject 
i6f punishment, I shall now more particularly al« 
lude to the practice of carrying the wl^p in the 
field I may here observe, that the planters are 
just as desirous of abolishing its use, if they could 
do so with safety, as are His Majesty's ministf^?. 
The question is, naturally, what is the most e£fec«» 
tual mode of rendering it unnecessary? (jilleajrlyp 
by establishing task-work ; an improvement, m 
management which every planter ardent]iy. d^, 
sites, but which is not prematurely to be forced 
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by edicts; it mu^ proceed from the timing^ of 
cMimstances, the nice perception and discretioni 
of the manager, .who introduces it by degrees., Jt 
has been already observed^, that tibere is a dose 
affinity; in the quantity of plantation-labour, pi^r* 
fiHrmed'liiroughout the colony. Each plaiftw#> 
th6refor$^, stnq>ly requires that- the apportioqtedl 
qmmtily be performed in^the most^quietimannerw. 
30j<i)atit is donei he does ^not^ wish to xtyraxmise: 
oy^er his^ slavey, or; goad itheir feelings^, op-render 
them unhappy^. Farfronadti Hftisjdispoaed to 
us^ eveiy spedes of enooivagement^ . mdmk^ 
mwy, attempts to procure the pedbrmaaee of the 
dayfscwork, without furtb^^ driving orr interfere 
enqe tb^icthatrc^rsimply pointing it out, b^J^^^.he? 
C£U^ ^t the custom ifinallyest;«.btisbed^:^^tb^ 
duty a^ j)rop^rlyvp^r&Kme4 as by th9 pld syst^mv 
ofp^^^t<:pemcNi4. 

It3may^her^ appear stranget that tb^i^egrofi^ 
8^01114 f^^^r^vers^y/desko. tbis anaprpv^ment^ 
A^little xeflectioia upon^ the nature <^^ tbeiiif cba» 
racter wiU s^iitisfat^tprily ac^oiu^ for itk. . Inr a^ 
uncivilised peoplet-tbe gratification of the pr€»^ 
sepjtinpm^nV siJodaitQ disregard ^#efu(bure^ 
seem the ^eva^g disppsijlipn^ In mmyi V9^. 

sp^i^ tb^ mayrbe Ifteraily^termed /^cbildi^nfof 
a^Ia^geTrggrpji^^ J*' aay,tbcMigfet,ofcp9eequ¥jacei?; 
rarely e«*^, thi?n m^feiif Tbi^ ymM\ indulggj^ 
¥4tbouj^ hesi^ti90»i io^lthe. lijixiuty.of: s^mmfe^ing 

s 2 .^^-^^y 
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the punishment that is inevitably to follow. This • 
is the case, at least, with a lar^e majority; 
and- it is only in time, and by degrees, and- 
by the example of their more prudent compa- 
nions, added to the efforts of the manager, that 
the habit dki be corrected. Upon the thought- 
less^ then, and the volatile, the only class who 
require the exhibition of the whip, the new order 
in council will operate most assuredly to their- 
(^advantage. It will lead to an increase of pu- 
nishment ; they will be flogged th^ succeeding 
day with twenty-five lashes, for omitting to do, 
on the day before, what in the old system would 
have been done without any penal compulsion 
whatever ; so powerful, in their minds, is the pre- 
dominant feeling of • the present over that of the 
future. On some estates the order will have.no 
effect, matters having been already anticipated. 
On others, where, in the natural course of events, 
task-work is on the eve of being established, it 
will have rather an injurious tendency, as it may 
create impatient feelings, and thwart the best in-* 
tentions of the manager. And again, on many it 
will be most pernicious ; it will not only diminish 
the produce obtained, but as to the negroes, they 
will be lounging about doing nothing one day, 
and all getting punished the next : a regular suc- 
cession of idling days and flogging days. ' 

The conclusion, then, is clear ; to those who 

... - . . , . 

were never affected by the old state of things, the- 
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order will make no difference, and to those who 
were affected, it will increase their punishment. 
From what has been stated in the ninth chapter, I 
think that the desired improvement must have 
taken place in a very few years in 'the regular 
course of events J and if such be the case, we can- 
not much admire the wisdom displayed in fram- 
ing measures which, independent of precipitancy, 
aggravate the grievance they profess to alleviate; 
Persons need not dread that there is any desire 
to perpetuate a system of harshness and inhu- 
manity. On large well-managed estates, an im- 
mediate coercing poWer is not, perhaps, neces- 
sary. And the influence of exainple is so great, 
as wellas an emulation existing among planters 
to conduct their business with ease and quietness, 
and to acquire a character of humanity, that, 
whenever circumstances will permit, .task- work 
must become general. Any external interfer- 
ence must seriously impede the accomplishment 
of this object. I am well aware that the Court 
of Policy in Demerara, in a laudable desire to go 
the utmost length to satisfy the people in this 
country, and silence clamour, have acceded to 
the innovation. I must still, however, state my 
opinion, — oij som6 estates it will make no differ- 
ence, and (Ml others it will have a bad effect. 

The 12th clause prohibits ^any .person from 
punishing a negro until twenty-four hours; after 
t}ie offpjnce, and orders that one free person at 
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ieast should be present, beside ffae person "vrlio 
orders the punii^hment. 

I consider this regulation as exceedingly 
proper. It will make the punishineKft -mcnre 
fonnaland unpesing, and give something <€ 4»ie 
dignity of a judicial pToceedmg. It ^^ aSsio 
cosrect wfaaft the best iof men may be scAj^ect'to, 
an ^occasional violence .of 'passion, nAA^ imgbt 
prompt them to ^asty measures, <of wMeh, iob 
more mature reflection, they woidd ^^sappnyixe. 

The iSth tdause prohitnts tide use^ ^ ^hip 
to females foo* aiE^ .offence. 

The ^ect of this iregulatioo is aivoweffly ^ 
^e purpose tsf giving a higher toneof^humaitfly, 
and. exacting the negroes generally in theur morefl 
feelings. It is necessasy, ^^refore, to exaiB&Be 
the principle a little in 4etaiK 

When iwe judge of the result Iflkely to arise 
fmioi any measui^s, me are too apt to 4sAie oilr 
osn sentiments for our gutd£u>ce. We getieraSly 
una^e diat others wiU fed as we ife^, ^widioHt 
at all taldng into ^consideration the adv^ii^dous 
influence of aitificial institudons, and tiie power- 
fid icfiect produced 4m society by educatSen, 
manners, ^nd customs. In all barbaroumations, 
itiis per&ctiy mell known diat the wcMxien sxe lield 
ai degradation. They are domned ta perform all 
che drudgery, and are treated hy tiieir hui^nds 
Vlth peculiar Aav^rity. Such was the cAse even 
10 Qs^Qsip and Eome, where we seek in vaifi ftr 
those generous and elevated sentiments of de* 
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fereiice and devotion to the softer sex wblcH 
form the noblest characteristic of modern matU 
ners. The great change was not accomplished 
on a sudden : it took its rise amid the ihstitu« 

• 

tidns of chivalry ; and it is now so identified wittt 
oiir feelings, that to treat a woman with Harsh^ 
ness is felt to be shameful and brutal. On f'evert^ 
iiig, then, to the West Indies, it is necessary to 
keep this con^deration carefully in mind« Ai 
may be supposed, the negroes have not yet ^ 
quired those liberal and humanismg id^s j Aey 
are still disposed to treat their wives somewhat 
similarly as in all , saVage countries. But what 
is principally to be considered is, the unhappy 
consequence of this debasement on the minds of 
the women themselves. They have, as yet, lilftl^ 
or no feeUng of self-respect } they are therefore 
fiequently pfofflgate and vidou.. »d probably 
the most difficult persons to manage on an estate^ 
I am not acquamted with a smgle manager of a 
property who does not entertain this opmion ; 
and his interference, in the way of punishment^ 
is generaUy exercised to prevent some of the 
men froih inflicting it in a much more violent 
and a brutal manner. In such state of society, it 
a obvious that any comparison with this country 
is out of the question. All men will admit that 
it would be disgraceful and disgusting to fLog a 
i^^Oman in England for any ofience. But what' 
is the reason ? Because the population at large 

'S "4 ■ - t • • 
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have certain notions of delicacy and decorum 
towards the female sex, which renders any prac- 
tice with regard to them, in the least indecent, 
particularly offensive. In the West Indies this 
feeling does not exist. The male negroes yiew 
the women as inferior to themselves in the scale 
of existence ;' and they would be far from, ac- 
quiescing in a corresponding forbearance, . pro- 
portioned to the altered authority of the manager/ 
In most instances where the women are pumshed 
at present, it arises from theu* viciousness, ^d 
exciting riots among the men : should the mode 
HOW adopted in such cases be superseded, woe 
betide the unfortunate woman, for she will in- 
evitably receive a most unmerciful beating whea 
she again returns to the negro-house. 

From these observations it will appear, that 
it is very erroneous • to imagine that, the pror 
posed measure would be -at all efficacious, Oi: 
produce the least amendment in the state of 
society. To raise the tone of morals -r— to give 
the female the sense of delicacy and dignity bie- 
longing to her sex — and, on the other hand, , to 
eradicate and destroy the unmanly passions, phd 
the brutal tyranny which disgrace the male, 
would be: most important and desirable^ But 
there is no short method to accomplish this, ob- 
ject. The question is entirely one of manflerg; ; 
and, I apprehend, the best, and indeed the. only 
mode, is to allow the example of the whites to 
work its sure, though gradual influence, in sofU 
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t ening th\ manners of the negroes among whom 
they resid^i It should be recollected that " the 
generous l^ulty to sex, the proud submissioi?, 
the: dignified- obedience/' and all the graphs 
.of chivalry, were not established in Europe by a 
siji^e; edict of the sovereign t— it would be ex- 
travagant then to suppose that a change equally 
, extensive, could be accomplished at once in the 
. colonies. . In the progress of time, no doubt, all 
.will be done. There is a surprising aptitude of 
imitation in manners- universally prevalent . In 
towijs, where there is a greater . exaipple of :the 
influence of white society, it is even now,c6nsi- 
dered.ba^e and cowardly to strike a woman j 
when, this feeling becomes more general, the wo- 
men will imbibe a higher opinion of themselves ; 
tliey will becpme decorous, and, then the whip 
may be abolished both with safety and jutilijby. 
. Having' thusv show:n the prjpciple of this mea- 
sure to be fallacious as. r^axds the effect de- 
sired, one or. two observations may be fjirther 
, necessary as to' the. punishment substituted. ' In 
.Trinidad, Sir Ralph Woodford has introduced 
solitary ipaprisojptment, and . ccmfinemjent in ^ the 
.stocks. In the consideration of the efiicacy of 
these, I do not - intend . to dw^U ,on, the interest 
,of the proprietpr^ j I confine myself to the wel- 
.fareof the pegroe^ .themselves, whiclj at all times 
,1 keep principally .in view.. Now, ^^uppose a 
wom.an to, be under , confinement ; , who is prin- 
cip^y pjunisjied ? "Not certainly the woman her- 
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sdfy but the hosband and tte fam^ Wh6n 
she is abtenl^ wit6 is to k^ the fao^.e ib xi^dti^ 
to cook the dinner, ^d to pieifojg^ aH tihe do- 
niestic x>ffices ? Her family, I thinks would ciy 
X)ttt loucfiy against ihe innovation. It wo^ild be 
imposiftj^ many severe privations oil the m- 
nocent ; and I aih morally certaib the m^iagiear 
Would find it bo (fiffitult to dondttct matters in 
quiettiess^tiiathemust give up his authority oveir 
tiie wotnen ; by iius they would be at 6ii(!M^ 
in effect emancipated, but they wOtdd becdUte 
subject to the utore painful, the brutsd do^ 
minion of their ofwh husbands. I know bf nbhe 
of the regidations which shows such aki undd- 
quaihtance Wil^ fiie dottiestic manners of the 
negroes. l!V> sia.y nothing of the positive lo^ 
of inebme caused to the masters by the dblil- 
nution in ^6 quantity of labour performed, 
it will lead to no improvetiient whatever. At 
present it is very common fbr a well-disposed 
and valuable negro to go to the proprietor Or 
attorney of the estate, and ask him to piitchasb 
a woman on some other property, the ni^gfo 
wishing to hive her fbr his wife. These office^ 
of kindness and attention are almost always 
conceded, and they tend gteatly to the satii^ 
faction and happiness of the patties. If ikk 
altered Ifiws take plac^ I am persuaded th^ 
will be nothing of tiie kind ; no inducement will 
dadst to have peitons on tli^e plantation who tiEin- 
yt be ptopwly controlled, or who a»-e d^oolt 
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to inamge* 'Oh tbe wfade, ib^n^ I ^ftk tyis 
regulfili»m mBf be pronounced ^ismature. It 
oi^inated, n^d doubt, in a mistaken idea that It 
;m)uld impfova the morals ^ the daves. Onur* 
legiafarbmn lAould consider, that it is £^t their 
ngmn fedifigs they are to considt, but those (s€ 
the governed. They shoidd have reeoBected 
liie profound saying of Solon^ that the objeet 
iirmsttomldos the best isw8» but to make the 
most apprc^rkte for tiie people for whom they. 
We intended* Had one of our mimsters i^ 
^te, Mr, C«ning, for instance^ after ^ had 
inade his speech in the House of ComvMO^ 
been suddenly transported to the negfo-housei iii 
the colonies, I have no doubt he would have 
laughed heartily, as he discovered, that his fine 
aotioiis were rather visionary, and not the best 
ealdnlated to promote in^ovement 

The six next clauses direct that a record book 
shall be kqpt im eadi plantation, in whidi every 
pimiAniRnt ^tiMi be inserted ; and that faar times 
a year an oath shall be made to its ccnrectoess 
by the mattager before the rotator* 

On this regobtion, agreat diversity of opiucra 
haa prevailed throo^^out the West Indies. I 
shall state the arguments on both sides. Against 
it, it is urged, that it is humih^tkig and degrathng 
to every prcpiietor ; ths^ no person wodkt pur- 
chasea property to be sid^ect to sndi apenatas; 
that;, in consequepce^ att tranaf em wraU beiat 
an end; that if a man could be cruel to his slaves, 
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he .would: riot scruple to screen his conduct by 
an oath ; that, therefore, while it is insulting to 
the huHialne master, it is no check upon the bad ; 
that it.would lessen the feeling of respect on the 
liiirtds of the negroes ; that the Antir Slavery So- 
ciety would get hold of the boojcs, and excite 
public feeling, until all their ends andvrancour 
wete gratified. . In favour of itj it is said, i that 
it will give punishments more the - nature : of 
judicial proceedings ; that it cannot, therefore, 
be termed degrading ; that'even if some.'irienof 
nicfe feelings did not like it, they should accedfe, 
nevertheless, as there is no other mode to cor- 
rect improprieties in some of the coloured slave 
ownfers, as well as in/occasional: jobbers ;' that it 
will be a check even on. a bad njan, because it is 
necessary: a , person of free . condition should be 
present at each punishmeht, and tiiat thus- there 
must be acollusion,ror a false oath .would be dis- 
covered; that; it^will increase the feeling of re- 
spect, instead of lessening it, as thei^ wdU be now 
nQ ; ^opportunity . for hasty, or vulgar passion on 
the part of a manager j ' that it will put an end 
to the calumnious aspersions in this country, as 
there will be a regular record to refer to, which 
will bring at once to the test of truth the real 
treatment of the slaves. 

- These, I. believe, are the- heads :of the argu- 
ments generally advanced. I think the reader 
will agree with ime,:^ that thtere are more- solid 

• • ' • » » r 
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reasons for its adoption than for its rejection. 
For my own part, I think it may even be made 
an improvement in management. Each estate 
might be regarded as having something similar 
to one of the old baronial courts in feudal times ; 
and every thing being made as public as pos- 
sible, at the same time that it was dignified, and 
imposing, I conceive it would tend materi^ly 
to improve the conduct of the slaves. I con- 
sider, likewise, that it would afford imanswer- 
able means to correct the unfounded statements- 
which are continually advanced to rouse the feel-' 
ings of the people in England, and which ope-: 
rate so strongly in- creating priejudices against 
the colonies. I am morally certain, that persons in' 
general conceive the treatment and punishment' 
of the slaves to be far worse than is really thei 
case ; and, . in my opinion, the recording of pu- 
nishments should have been/in operation for' a* 
few years before a single other regulation was in- 
troduced. Some' insight would thus have been' 
given into the nature of the present system j and' 
it is more than probable, that the measures the* 
government would havel in consequence adopted' 
might have prevented' the. melancholy conse- 
quences which have- arisen^ and are' still likefy* 
to^ensue.'"' ' ' <'l-' • '•*' •-i;'"-. ■- • ^-.^ --j *> 
The 21st clause orders, that If a slave prose-^ 
cute a manager forimpfoper-punishinentj and if 
any marks remairi,^ it wiH be for the mahiiger to* 
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p^ve that he did not so.puawb, or. othen^ he 
^all be convicted*. 

ri^'bi? i^gulatipn I consider psMlioida^^^ 
2^\^ In, the first place^ it militates ia s| strong 
d^gi^e against the harinony whiph,. in;the conM 
Qiencconent of this chapter, I have shown to, be 
qcicessary to exists if it l^e intended tocontii]iim 
tjiiecolonial e^fitem* X'^e ton^ of the order;^ i^rofr 
t}iatnfiture, that sjiX feelipg. of respect on^therpaii^ 
Qf,t^.n^oes fw the jwmager would be= qntireli^. 
j^^moved^ In s^ch 4, caf^ few persona of re^. 
sjpectab^ity; W0144 W^dert^i^the direction of: a 
propeji^, S|£ic(^i^9^the.reg^ila^(Hf;in itself «q^ 
Bps^ the, practice ^of pi^ijvuT* It was prpvided 
Ij^oTi^ that no , punishinent s^nld tak^i places 
vfip^i^ : at least one p^on of free con4itiQi^^wa9^ 
gre^eqt^ X^w^.lil^j^wise enacted* ths^^reeoi^^ 
bqpfcsJipMlrt hpMjgi^ taith€^.accurapy*crf,whidi 
^o^tj^ should be, i»ad(?, qjj^jrt^xly;. ivwi, itri^ 
qp^ t^,b^^:[CDectedr thiat an illegals pu^ishin^t 
iifQuld .b(^ ]ns6rte4 ^^^ ^bi^ jhook y^ and. for, ak.nf|g^f)| 
<» b€: 4p8g^d unjwtlyv the i^Muaag n^tf iwt 
(»ply swe^i; to a fa)3eboo4» but^ t^ere iqu^ b«^ 
^(i^lusion, with, aoa(her pe;:spni^ T)he Qxd/^c wie 
%r^^ ca^si4¥j^|lg' suppq^^^ ^both those, c^^mesi ^ tQ 
eijiji^fe^ ^ op, th^.acQowt Hie. coloiwats^ d^Kre^ 
cate the measure as imnecessary, as well.^,,p^ 

Th$ ^^, clause, rel^it^ to the encouL^igop^t 

co-operation would be universally offered. 
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« 

The 23d clause orcUi;^ tiia^ no farpiUea ^all. 
be separated op being spld. I tlunk this liker 

¥^ cpmmen{lajbilet 

T^e S4tl^ clause ei^ppyi/^eisithQ slf^ves tp pofse$a 
aiid bequea^ prpperiy. X am pqrsua^^ there 
never: was the least violation or diip^ciUb/: in this, 
veiy. important particular. The sacri^ li^ 0$ 
ppperty is ngicU^ adhered to thrc^hout; al),th9, 
cojiQi|i^ 

Tj'h^ 2^tb, 2^tb, and ^th qlau^ di^. th«^, 
savings, hsaoii^ should be estaiblished. , Tti^ haj^ 

excit94 ^^t little att^n^ppio the, \?i^e;i$t IpfUi^iH 
a^d ^bat has been tMr€| obs^e^ is.ri^er iq, 

conaunc;ni^^i;i; I a«[\ oblige;dt, bpii^ev^ tp diflfef; 

inj QEJ^pn, 1 <^iwd^. tl^SydiB^iji^!^, aathk^, vfif^ . 
fmidame^tailjf errpft^i*§,of^ 1^!^ \?bQlfti r^fl^ s|»^. 
tij^rforei inypslti^te i|;,a,Mttl^,in,^ %t»,a3t4 
itq^nc^rp8iliealfl.yep^ an^ g^^pi;^, a»,,i| jjflTed^, 

ey^fX i»4^f?em«lW^ t9 t^C;, i^egjp^,tQ%p:1^eff»,, 
s4y^,a?,.9ui(jj4y,,a^,pp^i;h^ ^^P'^^r ««»>a|J,py<»7,. 
vi#ig, or. cQ5(t^pl^g, >^, tjj^ ai)e , t^.d^^ 

%, #y?ft ap4c *W d^sg^^^ ^ firo44Ct^y^ 

^prfthfiUfi^a ^^Mti odIv bfi eflfectedhv n\ftgftHrfa Aia^ 
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metrically opposite to the one in question. Instead 
of preposterously encouraging the negroes to • 
save, the object should be to teach them how to 
spend. In place of calling on them to hoard up 
their money to enable them to retire into the 
woods, run about naked, and live as savages, 
the great point should be to instruct them- how 
to lay out this money, and to acquire such ^ 
habits, that they, or at least their children, will no ^ 
longer have any relish to lounge in the interior, 
but will betake themselves to regular industry. 
That the present generation, especially those in ' 
mature life^^would prefer the former mode of ' 
living, I have no doubt ; but surely that is Hot ^ 
the consideration of an enlarged humanity, which* * 
cdntemplates one day to behold the black popula-;" 
tion^enjoying the blessings of freedom,' comfeinisd' ' 
\<dth orderly government. ' To achieve this 'de-;^ 
sirable, not to say magnificent and glorious work; ' 
it is most essential to correct superficial nations 
of precipitate manumission; Eveiy means shbiild ' 
be' adopted to Instil into the mind of the liegrp ' 
ah^^ aversion for savage life ; to teach ' him* by * 
degrees to extend the range of his gratification^," 
ahd to elevate his wishes to the' desire of' enjoy- ^-^ 
irfgas^any artificial wants as possible. !Many ^ 
haVe' already a strong desire to dress- thfeiiiselvtfgT' 
iii'fiiiery. ' Siich a disposition cannot be too ttiuch \ 
encoiirdged. It evitrces the possesi^idiJ^of 'tfeat^ 
feeling which' is the forerunhier of all* cmEsati&R, 
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self-respect I have frequently lamented in De- 
merara . the indulgences too freely bestowed on 
the negroes, their owners satisfying all their wants, 
and allowing them to do little or nothing for them- 
selves. This proceeds from a most laudable 
feeling, but it is really reprehensible. The negro , 
should be gradually brought to look more to 
himself, to depend on his own resources, and to., 
feel a pride. in having his house and his family, 
in decent and reputable condition. All this the 
new order goes to check ; it holds out a lure to 
him to stop short in prosecuting what most men 
regard as the attendants of civilisation, and en- 
courages his relapse into savage life as quickly 
as possible. 

I shall now consider the effect the regulation 
has on the proprietor. 

. And first, by giving the negro the opportunity 
of purchasing himself as quickly as possible, it 
necessarily makes it a primary point in his mind 
to make his value as little as possible ; that is to 
say, he strains his ingenuity to find out how to 
give as much trouble in managing, to do as little 
work, and to annoy his master to the utmost 
possible degree, consistent with his own safety. 
The result will certainly be apparent in a mani- 
fest depreciation, of property. 

In the next place it will be observed, that in 
all other cases no family can be separated. Bu|; 
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in manumission here, a married man cstn &te 
himself from these ties. The consequence is, 
naturally, that ^n able man who has a larg^ 
family, may procure his own liberty, retite 
into the interior, amuse himself, come iu oc- 
easionally to see his wife and his children^ and 
allow the proprietor the comfortable consolation 
of being obliged to find the unpro^table part 
of the family subsistence as before. Sq Iciiig 
as the proprietor was obliged to do this by 
kw, it is not to be supposed the free man would 
much further trouble himself ; it would only be 
detracting from his own ease ; and the treatment 
of his relatives must be harsh, ijideed, before he 
would lose sight of so powerful a consideration. 
It is well known, that on every estate not 
more than the one fourth of the gang can be 
considered really effective, or of much service. 
If those individuals are removed, . thfe remaiii- 
der not only suffer a relative reduction iti value, 
but they become almost useless. According 
then to the new regulation, if a facility Ute 
afforded to those prime people td free tlftim- 
i&elves, the proprietors may be almost ruined, 
though they received nominally a fair valiie ftn: 
the slaves manumitted. This consideration is 
peculiarly deserving of attention by the colctoists. 
If I mistslke not, measures would very speedily 
be devised in this country, that Wot^ Quickly 
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fritter away the properties, without exhibiting 
any open invasion. For the sake then of prep^rv- 
'ing family connexions, as well as in justice to 
the proprietor, I am of opinion that. the same 
law which prohibits the separation of any family 
on being sold, should, with proper modifica- 
tions, be made applicable here, if it be deter- 
mined to enforce this regulation. 

Thirdly, it should be observed, that a slave is 
allowed to deposit twenty dollars a week, with- 
.out consulting his master. This amount is about 
ten times more than what could be honestly 
earned j and as it amounts to above two hundred 
pounds steriing per annum, it is plain, that a slave 
could acquire his liberty in a very short time. 
I think if any person has ever been in the co- 
lonies, and reflects much on the nature of tlie 
society, the many temptations afforded, the laixity 
0f the police, and, I ^acknowledge, the extr^rdi- 
nary carelessness with which money and prc^erty 
M^ scattered ^out, it will be admitted, that the 
.savings banks would become little less than depo- 
sitaries for stolen goods. It may herq, however, 
be said, if such be allowed, the government and 
colonists are as much to blame as the negroes. 
This might be partially correct, but it should be 
remembered that slaves, being property, are not 
Ukely to be/^linished for criminal offences so 
^verely as freemen. They enjoy^ therefoj^ a 
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greater license to practise theft. I have beard 
many persons state, that none of the negroes 
would be willing to make deposits in the manner 
designed. Thisfeeling might operate for a time, 
but it would be a great mistake to imagine it 
would be perpetual. 

The S8th clause dif^cts, that the fee for ma^- 
numission shall not exceed twenty shillings. 
Though I have strongly deprecate any im- 
profier encouragement to precipitate freedonr, 
yet I see no reason why manumission should be 
attended with expence, • ^ 

The 29th, SOth, and 31st clauses regulate an 
apprsiisement to take place when the slave is 
affected in a mortgage, or law settlement, or 
when the proprietor is unwilling to agree to the 
terms of impeachment. 

This is in unison with the foregoing regula- 
tions, as holding out every facility to speedy 
manumission. On this head, I shall relate ah oc- 
currence that took place shortly before my leav- 
ing Demerara. A negro woman belonging t6 
•a coloured female proprietor, presented herself 
before her mistress, and stated that she wanted to 
purchase herself; her mistress, somewhat sur- 
prised, asked how much money she had got; 
the answer was, 440 guilders. This being deemed 
little more than the fourth of her value, was of 
course refused ; the negro • rejoined, that it Was 
all she was worth, and she would go before 
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the fiscal, and have herself a{)praise4. I believe, 
however, the matter went , no further j but it 
shows how quickly the n^roes. learn what is 
going forward, and how the measure will . ulti- 
tiniately operate. 

• The 34th. clause orders, that when a slave is 
manumitted gratuitously, if under six years 
of age, or above fifty, or labouring under a 
bodily infirmity, a bond shall be given to the 
amount of 200 pounds to provide for subsistence. 
This seems to* have' been framed for the purpose 
of preventing the proprietors from repudiating 
any of their slaves. I consider the old r^ida- 
lations, at least in Demerara, as much preferable. 

The S5th clause authorises clergymen of the 
church of England, the kirk of Scotland, or the 
Roman catholic religion, to give certificates, to 
the negroes, stating them to be sufficiently in- 
structed in religious principles, as to understand 
the nature of an oath. 

The 36th clause directs, that a slave possessed 
with such a certificate, shall .be deemed' compe- 
tent evidence in a court of justice. These 
two regulations may be pronounced the , best 
in the whole order, and I am sure will meet 
with general approbation throughout : the West 
Indies. The remainder' is principally taken up 
in regulating the office of the protector. I shall, 
therefore, only allude to the, last, cls^e, which 
seems to have been got up for the purposQpf 
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^ving the wlKDle an impo»iig theofiical fitiishv 
It eiiflcte) that on the repetition of any offence, 
all the prc^erty of the delinquent is forfeited to^ 
His Majesty. An unhappy person then, who, 
during a long life, might heedlessly commit » 
second offence, though at an interval of thirty • 
or forty yeai-s from the first, is at once stripped 
of his possessions, and reduced to beggary. That 
proper penalties should be inflicted for any breach 
of the law, every man will admit ; but I believe 
the wisest legislators maintain, that to secure 
the most rigid obedience, it is necessary the pu- 
nishment should be proportioned to the crimeir 
It ought also to be observed, that, no matter how 
deficient Trinidad may be in not having a local 
legislature, still the right and security of pro^ 
perty is confirmed by act of parliament. At the 
period the ceded colonies were recognised as 
British possessions, as the means of encourage* 
ment, and as a proper security to the British 
merchant, the right of property was guaranteed 
as similar to that o£ the oldest settlements. On 
the faith of this enactment, a large capital has 
b6en invested. If its inviolability rests on the 
virtue bf an act of parliament, who gave the privy 
cotmcil the power to take it away ? 

Having iiow gone through the different claaseis 
seriatim, I think it proper to state^ that I have 
followed oAly my own individual opinions; It 
has been stated, that the difierent suggestiofis 
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were originally acceded to by the West Indict 
committee in London ; whether this was the cas^ 
or not^ I am quite ignorant; at all events, | 
have still hopes, th^^t these remarks will not be 
deemed unnecessary or superfluous. I have 
refriained from alluding to the proceedings of 
tb? QQjxvt pf policy in Demerara ; but I may 
observe, thfit : the utmost solicitude prevails 
throughout the colony, to go the utmost length 
con^stent with safety, to satisfy the people in 
this i^puntry. It will be for the administration 
to decide before the ensuing meeting of par- 
liament. It was stated, I believe, by Earl 
Bathurst, and Mr. Canning, that the new regu- 
lations were intended as an experiment in Tri- 
nidad. If I understaqd correctly the meaning of 
the word experiment, it certainly supposes some 
time to elapse to ascertain whether or not it will 
answer the purpose. Tp hasten measures, and 
introduce them at once into othpr colonies before 
a reasonable opportunity is afforded to see suffi- 
ciently how thjey will operate, appears to me not 
only precipitate, but inconsistent. His Majesty')i 
goMernment is, doUbtle^ in ppssessipn of more 
^ithewtic information than J ^m respecting Tri- 
pidad i but, I believe, I shall be justified in as- 
serting, that the superseding the mode of pu- 
nishing women is not likely to answer the 
end expected. Throughout the colonies gene- 
rally,: the opposition to this particular innovation 
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will be the most pertinaciously maintained. It 
is immediate in its effects, and therefore strikes 
more palpably upon the observation of the pro- 
prietors. The use of the whip generally as a 
stimulus to labour, is particularly revolting to 
the ideas of a person in this country. I freely 
admit, that such are my own feelings j but regret 
and commiseration are unavailing, if the nature 
of the society, and the preservation of indus- 
trious habits, will not yet with propriety permit 
an alteration. Legislative enactments here are 
of little service. For my own part, I would 
venture to predict, that if the law be enforced 
to the full extent in Demerara, and resisted in 
Jamaica, the letter will be the first place where 
the whip will be abolished altogether. To allow 
a fair trial to take place, no doubt, might be 
desirable ; but, in the mean time, the probable 
diminution of income, and the jeopardy in which 
the property of the planters in Demerara would 
be placed, render them unwilling, as far as they 
themselves may be consulted, to hazard any 
useless changes. The present state of irritation 
and impatience among the slaves renders inno- 
vation peculiarly delicate, and liable to be mis- 
interpreted. No matter, therefore, how far the 
functions of the internal government may be 
recognised by ministers, one discretionary power 
should at least be granted, that of the local au- 
thority choosing the precise time of introducing 
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the regulations ; and, in case any part of the 
'cdony exhibited a refractory disposition, they 
should possess the privilege of putting: that di». 
trict out of the pale of the new regulations, until 
tranquiUily was restored. • 
' One circumstance yet remains to be alluded 
' to, and it is of considerable importance. From 
the genend tone and sentiments which exist at 
present throughout the colonies, I am persuaded 
tiiat if measures are prosecuted much further, 
all managers of respectability will leave the pro- 
perties. This is already beginning partially to 
take place; and having, on a former occasion, 
pointed ^ out the injustice to them, I shall now 
consider how it affects the negroes. I think it 
will be generally allowed, that if slavery exist at 
all, there must be a very great discretionary 
'power intrusted to those who have the super- 
intetidence of the properties. It is perfectly 
idle to attempt' to regulate the conduct of those 
persons in all their minute duties. Power 
so extensive in its very nature as theirs must 
necessarily exist beyond the control of any 
law. It is no exaggeration whatever to say 
that the happiness or misery of a slave is in the 
manager's keeping. If he takes any dislike or 
pique to an individual, he can harass the poor 
creature incessantly in a thousand different 
shapes. This is, no doubt, objectionable. I have 
expressed myself on this point sjready sufHcientiy 
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stiDongljt wd I have done so to show, that though 
I ^m, m sKlvoqate for the co^tiauance of t]>e 
system until H^ pr<^per juncture arrive fer its 
ceasatiicai, I at^, ueverthele^ not blind tp its 
evils while it exists. Here^ however, there is 
no pasisibfe r^m^dyt and the question ;S| natu-^ 
XB^y^ to devise measures best calculated tx> hav(& 
thi$ authority ^^ercisied with moderation* This 
point, which seen>$ to have been unaccountably 
bvieriooked by the administration, is to ^q o^ 
groes one thousand times znore material thaxi 
the projects of amelioration* I believe that naen 
of reflection 'will ^ree, thj^t it can only be ac- 
complished by employing as managers, men of 
liberal education^ of a respectable rank in society, 
and, consequently* for the sake of their pwp 
character, and to preserve the good opinion pf 
their connexions and relatives, not disponed to 
tyrannise, or to he guilty of iipprpper conduct 
I speak ^ not invidionsly, but a^ a truth that 
should be generally known^ th^t as far as my 
owd experience goes, the negro^ ajre the inost 
comfortably treated op thos$ estates where the 
managers are such as I have describ^d^ I ni^y 
further add, that where they are married, still 
fiarihiBr advantages ensue. . The inj9i;ience fif 
white female society produces jthe most bene- 
ficial effect, and could it be fuither extevded* 
it would be difficult to find apy Qther ipft^ 
pfx^venau^ <if e^pi efficacy, Jii th^n^ I an* 
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c&ttect in these i^ntiments, I must say the new 
of^ler m c&cmeik completely s^ts^ out the ^os^ 
p^t of persons of re^pectatnlity filling re^on- 
dible' situations. It do^ worse^ for it will induce 
tunny to give them up. None would wish to 
hold offices restricted by laws^ the t(Hie and 
tenor of which, in reality, i^escimed all widiin 
its principal jurisdiction as criminals, or inhutpan 
brutes, continually di^o^d to revel in cruelty.' 
The result will be, a very inferior society wiU 
succeed; for it would be a great delusion to 
suppose the proprietors will go to live upon their 
estates, so long as they can get them managed 
by persons of any description. In this altered 
aspect of affairs, the negroes will undoubtedly 
suffer, and sensibly regret the change. They 
would find, that while you ostensibly put forth 
one hand to their assistance, you deeply injured 
them with the other. 

I have now concluded my observations on the 
measures designed to improve the condition of 
the negroes in slavery. I say in slavery, because 
they have no relevance to ^ny thing afterwards. 
Foresight there is none j they look forward, 
at best, for but a very few years. I have 
stated in the preface, that in reviewing the pre- 
sent question, there are two great points to be 
considered : first, to take the colonies as of no 
value, and merely to get the property of the 
colonists extricated j secondly, to continue them 
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with the negro in freedom as productive settle- 
ments. It will appear obvious^ that the order 
in council is founded upon the principles of the 
first, though a person would conceive, from the 
speeches of ministers m parliament, • that they 
intended differently, and had still an idea of 
perpetuating ike colonial system. If the -first 
only were the c^e, I do not think they ' have 
chosen the best or the easiest method ; and. if 
the latter, should the principles of thisrwork be 
at all correct, they have grounded their mear> 
sures upon a very erroneous basis* 
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CHAP. XII. 

PROPOSED MODE OF AMELIORATING THE CONDITION OF 

SLAVERY. 

When we attempt to frame measures to improve 
the condition of men in a comparative state of 
barbarism, if we take experience and wisdom 
for our guide, we shall naturally enquire how 
nations in general have been civilised. On this 
great question, many conflicting opinions have 
been formed. In most countries, a number of 
accidental causes have combined, which render 
it difficult to ascertain to which principally the 
udvaiicement and prosperity may be attributed. 
There are, however, two preeminently deserving 
of consideration, and to which all others may be 
deemed as more or less subservient. These are 
industry, and the dissemination of knowledge. 
That these act in conjunction, each assisting 
and promoting the other, is perfectly apparent ; 
but it is indispensably necessary for bur purpose 
to separate them as well as we can, not to con- 
founcj them \ to investigate which is the cause, 
which the effect Is it where knowledge is es- 
tablished that industry will follow as a matter 
of course J or on the other hand, are^e to con- 
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elude, that where men are industrious, all the 
other advantages of civilisation will necessarily 
ensue ? I believe we can be borne out in main- 
taining, that the latter h tlW case. Little more 
than forty years have elapsed, since it was de- 
monstrated, in a wcHic which may ^1 boast as 
being the foremost in political science, that la- 
bour was the foundation of wealth and com- 
mercial greatness* In a few years more, I fa^d^ 
it will be equally ^tablished^ that labour 13 4^ 
imfnutable precursor of order, science, and Hclyil 
liberty/ If we review the history rot' the dif- 
ferent nations of the earths ^ we shall find^ ^at 
wherever industrious habits took root, prosperity 
and civilisation speedily succeeded. M^&B: in 
imcient tiioies, ^e discover that. all :the states 
vt^hich acquired renown were distingujisbei^ fer 
their early industry ; tyhenevef the feelii^g was 
lost, their learning and phH^ephy proved ^ t^- 
equal to prevent tibek relapi^g finfto batbar^^s^ 
In the middle ages, ;tbe first isty of reliiovatefci 
light broke ia ti|ik>n tbe.miirQaiMit^ repu1[4iP$i^ 
Italy. There, fvmt the crusades^ and: dthfrlt- 
cidental causes^ :a.great:demai;^d was .created ibr 
labour; as.llie eonseqiience,wtolthwl(»|fr^nK>te^ 
.and the natural concluiioid foStowJed^ in kwwr 
ledge and scil^ice flourishing on thelMnd. i^ 
Ae Hahscatic confeideratiot), and im tfee Jm^w 
GiAintries, thediitte! jprinciple fnay be diScoVetied. 
The odious and sanguinary Duke <^' Alvar^Mimd 
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bimself resisted by the industrious Flemings, in a 
manner very different from that which would 
ii^ve marked the opposition of men in other parts 
of Europe at that period. In our own country. 
We have the fullest proof that our liberty rose 
With the extension of industry. There certainly 
could not be pronounced to be a great difierence 
as relates toknowledge abstractedly between the 
time of Queen Elizabeth and Charles I. ; but 
^ere was a marked contrast in the extension 
of commerce. It was the activity that then 
began to pervade the kingdom, and the conse- 
quent sentiments generated in the community, 
that prompted them so vigorously to oppose the 
monarch, and to establish a more regularly de- 
fined authority. On the continent, at this day, 
a similarity of feeling is evinced ; we perceive 
civilisation, and knowledge, and liberty, furthest 
advanced always in those places where the peo- 
ple are inured to labour. Look at GermaBy ; is 
it not upon those provinces where commerce is 
rapidly diffusing itself, that tiie philanthr^ist 
dwells with fond and eager n^nticipation, as one 
day to present a bulwark against the encroach- 
iiients of oppression. The same in France. Wb^re 
ivas it that disappr6bation was loudest durit^ 
the Spanish invasion ? Invariably in those places 
most distinguished for their industry. This cir- 
Guthstai^^e should be well attended to. if 'the 
^blessings of peace continue for a dozen years 
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longer, persons need not feel ialarmed at the 
dreaded evils of the holy alliance. . The con- 
tinental potentates will find themselves checked 
in their, measures : they may have resuscitated 
their faneasures, it is true ; but in that resuscitation 
they will Jiave equally engendered feelings in tlieir 
subjects by which they will be compelled, whether 
thiey are willing or not, to pay a deference tp 
public opinion. The Emperor Alexander^ has 
been the most : assiduous in encouraging, every 
species of labour. If this . has proceeded from 
an eidarged philosophy and a sincere desire to 
promote the happiness of his people, not the 
name of the great Peter will descend, down tQ 
future generations with more deserved renown. 
But if it has arisen from a mere thirst of tempo- 
rary popularity, and that at a future period he, 
may adopt it ias an instrument to accomplish his 
views of despotic ambition, he will fyid him^lf 
bitterly disappointed. Did our limits permit Us^ 
it would be most instructive to trace, in : all its 
extended ramifications, the powerM effect pro- 
duced in a country whei:e every inhabitant jbe<- 
takes himself to some species of work, and where 
idleness becomes reproachabJe. Great Britain 
has long been so distinguished, and it is to tJtijs 
alone she owies her celebrity and her power. 
The intelligence and dissemination of knowledge 
among the lower orders, is now, becoming prp^. 
verbial. P^erhaps all Europe does not afford a 
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more grateful, exhilarating, and splendid object 
for the real fiiend of humanity to fcontemplate, 
than the Mechanics' Institution of Glasgow^ It 
is diflusing around an invigorating influence 
that bids fair to form an era in the country. 
In its plan, too, there is one distinguishing 
characteristic, more than all others deserving of 
consideration. There is in it no shallow pre- 
sumptuous patronage; no morbid ill-directed 
charity, leading to officious interference; nothing 
that can tend to weaken the feeling of per- 
sonal independence, that most estimable posses- 
sion of a Briton. Everything centers in the^ 
people themselves, as the fair, honest, and le? 
gitimate end of their qwn industry. We may 
be the more sensible of this invaluable im- 
provement, if we retrace a few years, and mark 
the conduct of those same operative classes in 
a cessation of their accustomed employment. 
It! 1819, they were loud and clamorous for 
the redress of grievances ; then the whole go- 
vernment was a mass of corruption. Since that 
period no reform has taken place; popular in- 
dignation has become silent j yet, I believe, were 
any real oppression attempted, it would soon 
find itself arrested by a far more steady, deter- 
mined, and vigorous resistance. 

I trust these observations wiU not be deemed 
irrelevant They have been indulged for the 
purpose of showings that when a country be- 
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comes prosperous, industry is always the cause ; 
knowledge the effect. Industry is the primary 
principle that puts every thing in motion j know- 
ledge the accessary that springs from it; and 
which, by a species of re-action, strengthens and 
accelerates the march of improvement The 
one leads to the solid formation of the social 
edifice, giving it permanence and stability ; the 
other decorates and refines it ; removes impedi- 
ments, and opens the prospect of still further 
improvement. 

If these principles then be correct, the pro- 
motion of industry must be the first consider- 
ation when we commence the work of civilising 
a people. It is the only groundwork upon which 
to advance a community to distinction. And 
yet it is on views diametrically opposite that 
the administration avow their determination to 
proceed. They say, when the negroes become 
free, then instruct them, and they will here- 
after become good subjects. I deny the pro- 
position. In place of it, I say, when the negroes 
become free, establish industry among them, and 
knowledge will follow. There is here no nice 
casuistry. It is <of vital importance carefully to 
analyse these principles, ' ifa laying a basis on 
which to rest our measures of amelioration. If 
we start in a wrong direction, every 'thing after 
becomes fallacious. I have no intention to enter 
into any unnecessary disquisition, but I , may 
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state, that, in my opinion, the elements of good 
government may be redijced within a small com- 
pass. First, the lowest classes should have plenty 
to eat and drink, and be able to compass the 
enjoyment of many comforts. It appears to me 
unfeeling and criminal in a legislator to assert, 
that these things should take their natural course, 
and that no interference is necessary : there is a 
material difference between narrow-sighted con- 
trol and a well-directed assistance ; and I deem 
this point as incomparably of paramount im- 
portance. The second is to establish habits of 
industry, and institute good laws, easy of access, 
that every man may have justice, and security 
to his earnings. The last is to allow free, open, 
and fearless discussion on every subject; no 
dark suspicious secrecy ; every thing evincing 
the consciousness of good intentions and up- 
rightness on the part of the rulers. When this 
much is established in a country, there is little 
danger but that all other matters of minor con- 
sequence will follow, and that civilisation will 
make rapid progress. 

To revert then to the West Indies, the first of 
these great blessings is abundantly enjoyed ; the 
next grand object, if we contemplate a state of 
freedom, is to create industrious habits ; and 
having, I hope, removed any prepossession that 
might exist in the mind of the reader, in favour 
of giving an undue influence to the mere dis- 

u 2 
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semination of knowledge, I shall now proceed to 
point" out the measures to be adopted for attain- 
ing the end desired. In the tenth chapter it has 
been shown, that at present whatever b^ars the 
name of amelioration, is associated in the minds 
of the negroes with the idea of exemption from 
labour. The African Institution deny that such 
is their intention : they are eagerly solicitous to 
evince in all their publications, that the end they 
seek is to bring the slaves to the state of free 
peasantry. If this be the case, we agree at least 
in our ultimate object. 

I shall first consider those of the negroes who 
may hereafter become free ; and secondly, those 
who are so already. 

I think it has been made apparent from the 
statements of the managers, that every oppor- 
tunity is afforded to the negroes, through the 
indulgence of their masters, to acquire and save, 
if they please, considerable sums of money. I 
conceive also it has been as clearly established, 
by a strict examination of the springs of human 
action, together with the extensive examples of 
experience before our eyes, that no man will 
work without an adequate inducement ; and that, 
when all his wants are satisfied, in conformity to 
the condition of society around him, his greatest 
gratification is to live in idleness. It Jippears 
then to me, that the regulations should have 
reference, in a great degree, to the state of free- 
dom. I consider that government, in framing the 
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Trinidad Order in Council, left off precisely wherq 
the difficulty begins. The great object is clearly 
to frame such measures, that the slave may be at 
once desirous to obtain his liberty, apd pre^ 
vented, when, it is acquired, fi'om indulging in 
pernicious habits, or sinking to the deplorable 
condition of the savage. 

My plan for accomplishing this point is to 
establish a species of feoffage. Let the crown 
take formal possession of all the land, and when 
a slave becomes free and wishes to settle himself 
in any particular district, make it necessary foe 
him first to acquire a grant, imder the tenure of 
which, as is the case with many of our old no- 
bility, he is bound to perform certain services tQ 
the sovereign. The best kind of tenure is, per- 
haps, in lieu of service, to exact annually the 
payment of a sum of money, to be r^ulated in 
amount throughout the West Indies, in propor- 
tion to the disparity between the ordinary cost of 
a man's subsistence and the value of his labour* 
This, it is well known, varies materially in the 
difierent colonies ; in Barbadoes, perhaps, it is 
the least, in Demerara the most I do not mean 
to subject the negroes so freed to a very rigid 
exaction j the only object is to correct the moUf 
strous evils of habitual idleness, until such time 
as artificial wants shall be introduced, and a su& 
ficient inducement created to incite men to ex- 
ertion. The African Institution frequently statie* 
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that this period has already arrived, and that 
a most favourable opportunity therefore oifers for 
carrying their measures into effect. Consistently 
then with their own doctrine, I certainly antici- 
pate their cordial co-operation j the difficulty 
only being to ascertain whether or not any dis- 
parity exists J and if so, its amount. 

It is on all sides admitted, that men in freedom, 
working for themselves, and having an adequate 
stimulus, wjjl do a great deal more than when 
in slavery. In my own opinion, this principle 
operates to a very great extent. When, then, 
the negroes become free, according to my plan, 
they will find themselves in the most desirable 
and happy state of society. Let us suppose the 
sum of money exacted by the king in the way 
of rent, to be equal to the full amount of the 
present disparity between the cost of subsistence 
and the returns of labour. This disparity is re- 
gulated by the quantity of work performed in a 
state of slavery J but in freedom a great deal 
more work will be done ; the relative difficulty, 
therefore, of paying the rent will greatly diminish j 
and it is apparent that the negroes will find 
their condition precisely similar to that when 
slavery of itself dies a natural death. This pe- 
riod I have described as forming the commence- 
ment of the middle era, and as beyond all com- 
parison the happiest for the people at large. It 
was that of England in the time of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, when no thought of future distress preyed 
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on the minds of the working orders j all werig 
cheerful and contented j subsistence was easily 
earned, with so little toil, as on the one hand, al- 
lowed those fond of pleasure, to amuse them- 
selves on the bowling-green J while to others 
more provident and ambitious, the opportunity 
was afforded by continued labour rapidly to ad- 
vance their station in society. I think this is 
obvious. It has been shown in a former chapter, 
how slavery expires in a natural course of events. 
By framing, therefore, my proposed regulations, 
you strike into and act in unison with the same 
great principle, and practise what all eminent 
men have termed the first and wisest maxim in 
legislation, the following nature, and not control- 
ling' her. I cannot foresee the possibility of an 
objection. Should the writers on the opposite 
side demand. What signifies this freedom, if a man 
is still obliged, through necessity, to labour ? I 
answer. Your question shows you would not 
be contented to bring the negroes to the hap- 
piest state that ever European peasantry enjoyed. 
We all allow that the working orders are best 
circumstanced where no press for sustenahce 
can seriously operate. This is the state to which 
the negroes would be brought 5 and if the Afri- 
can Institution cavil here, it is in effect to main- 
tain, that they prefer to see men living as sa- 
vages, without the least prospect of improvement, 
rather than attaining to the most comfortable 
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condition of dvil sodety^ where an opportunitjir 
is afforded of realising the utmost limits of d- 
vilisation. 

It may be proper here to observe, t^t it in 
not intended to have it imperative on tlie part 
of the negroes to settle themselves on any par- 
ticular piece of land ; all that is required is the 
payment to the crown of the stipubtted rent. 
The negroes may, : consequently, Hve as they 
please, go and hire themselves, or attach tbem-« 
selves as freeholders on any estate they choose^ 
and in every respect enjoy perfect freedom. 
The rate of wages they receive will uniformly 
be according to the quantity of labour they per- 
form J they will feel themselves perfectly inde- 
pendent; and if they conceive themselves ill- 
used in any instance, they have only to change 
their employer as in this country. Every man 
likewise may exert more or less energy to rise 
in the ^orld, agreeably to his disposition. Sup? 
pose ten men to be freed; one of them, perhaps, 
giiled with superior energy of mmd to his fel- 
lows, more fertile in resources, stimulated by i 
loftier ambition, desirous of becoming the ar-. 
chitect of, his own fortune, will naturally be 
disposed to take a grant of land, and the 
sum of money he is obliged to pay in lieu of 
feudal services, will, in a short time, become re- 
latively but a small pittance, offering but little 
impediment; in his endeavours to attain iuture 
distin^fete* A great objection then to the pre- 
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serit system will be removed. A man high- 
minded by nafiire, and endowed with superior 
firmneiks of purpose, will have full scop^ for 
perseverance in his aim to arrive at wealth and 
respectability. The nine others — and the dis- 
proportion is not too great -*• would be deterred 
from seeking their livelihood ^er an untried 
manner ; they would attach themselves as free 
peasantry to some estate, arid would be obHged 
to be industrious to <^ay the king the pfeiicribed 
annual rent. 

I shall now consider tfie appropriation of the 
mon:ey sd acquired by the crown ; and in this 
partictikr I expect to meet the approbation oT 
all parties. I puirpose to have it expended in 
promoting the improvement o£ the children of 
those freed peopld^ ^nd of the rising generation 
generatiy; principally m ei^blishing a good 
whdctsome cotfrse of education, adapted to ^e 
ciicumstances of t^e society, and efvindng tha^ 
it is by labour, '^ith^r of their parieaits, or of 
themselves, that all men, whites as well as hhxks^ 
atta&n respect tmd distinction. To use every 
exettion, in a word, to eradicate barbarous no* 
tions aad manners. A considerable, a powerful 
good could be accomplished in thtslvay ; aiid ifi a 
short tome^ the men who might hereafter become 
free, would pay their yearly tributes hot only 
witiiottt murmuring, but e?ven with alacrity. A 
part of the funds might likewise foe devoted ta 
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provide for the superannuated, and those unable^ 
to work. As thejge people would all be tenants 
of the crown, a proper person should be ap- 
pointed to look into and siiperintend the various 
duties. While he ought, for the sake of humanity, 
to preserve the utmost strictness, arid be rigid 
in a stem exaction of duty, he at the same time 
should kindly explain, and give every facility to 
the negroes under his charge to discover^ the 
lines of life it were most advantageous for them 
to follow. 

It is now necessary ito point out the mode of 
ensuring the performance of the services here 
detailed. I conceive that this can be accomplished 
in a very simple, eflScient, and satisfactory man- 
ner. Establish a vagrant law, by virtue of 
which every person found deficient in perform- 
ing the prescribed duties to the crown, and 
going about the country i^ idleness, should 
be convicted as a vagrant, and condemned to 
labour at the tread-mill. In this I cannot ima- 
gine the shadow of diflSculty. If you punish 
an unfortunate Englishman for being idle when 
he can obtain no work, surely you are called on 
ten times as strongly to punish an inhabitant in 
the colonies for being idle when he can obtain 
plenty. It would be superfluous to depict the 
extraordinary improvement such a measure would 
produce in the general tone of morals. It would^ 
if I mistake not, form quite a new epoch in 
West India society. 
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What has been hitherto stated, has reference 
only to the agricultural classes. I shall, there- . 
fore, now treat of the negroes in town. These, 
it is evident, are principally mechanics j among 
them artificial wants have made greater pro- 
gress, and they are accustomed to spend more 
money in clothing and lodging. Still, however, 
there is a considerable disparity between the 
returns of their labours, and the cost of living j 
some regulation, therefore, is required j and, be- 
sides, it is indispensably necessary to institute 
measures to prevent the agricultural negroes who 
have acquired their liberty from coming into town 
and living in profligacy. This may, I conceive, 
be avoided by dividing the mechanics and other 
town operative classes into companies, something 
similar to those in many places in England, and 
of these it shall be necessary for each person 
practising his respective calling to be free. 
Such an institution might lead to many beneficial 
results, as, relieving and assisting members in 
distress, and other objects not immediately ne- 
cessary to be considered at present. In the 
case of a slave acquiring his liberty, on be- 
coming free of one of those companies, it would 
be proper for him to contribute a certain fine, 
payable, not at.once, but annually, and regulated 
of course according to the diiference between 
the usual town mode of subsistence of his brother 
mechanics, and the returns of ordinary slave 
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labour in that profession. This di£ference is a 
good deal less» generally speakinjg, than in the 
country. The mechanics^ as has already been 
stated, live in a mof e reputable manner ; and 
should a person newly admitted among them be 
disposed to live meaidy and in idleness, the rest 
of the company should put him out of the pale 
of communication, or take such steps as would 
rouse him to a proper perfcMrmance 6f his duties. 
If these points are thus accomplished, it is plain 
that the main object of ^venting the agricul- 
tural negroes from coming and skulking in town, 
would be effectaaUy provided for. A person 
who was discov^ed about the stellings diinkingf 
or gambling, or engaged in other profligacy^ 
could immediately be brought to give an ac- 
count of himself and at once discovered if 
guilty of falsehood. If he lived in town, he 
must of course belong to some company^ and 
OB reference to it, his character could be ascer- 
tained ; if he did not belong to town, he would 
be presumed to be and treated as a vagrant, 
and thus a powerful auxiliary might be a£K>rded 
to strengthen the police, forming, perhaps, not 
the least of the improvements. The funds ac- 
<;ruing in town might be appropriated in the same 
manner as detailed above^ and in case of de- 
linquency a similar punishment would ensue. 
Should it be said that the n^roes would steal 
the money to defray the rent aimually exacted. 
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I must in reply observe, I cannot admit the 
objection ; it supposes two evils which may be 
remedied} first, a great carelessness of pro- 
perty ; secondly, a bad police. Here, it is to 
be remembered, that free men are the probable 
delinquents, and not slaves ^ the case therefore 
is different from that where, on a former occa- 
sion, we admitted the diflSculty. 

Having thus provided with regard to those 
who may hereafter become free, I shall now 
advert to those who are so already. • 

In all the colonies there are a number of 
abandoned characters, such as disbanded sol- 
diers, who go about in a state of vagrancy, prac- 
tising every species of vice. In Demerara, I 
believe, there are less than in the islands ; but 
still the number is considerable. Since then, 
it is obviously the province of government to 
promote the good behaviour of all its subjects, 
and to lay the foundation of future civilisation, 
I conceive that the plan I have pointed out should 
come into operation immediately. All those 
idle profligates who infest the different estates 
instiUing bad principles, and showing a vicious ex- 
ample, should be called on to adopt an approved 
mode of living. Announce to them that there is 
abundance of land on which they may live on 
paying an annual rent, or, if they please, they 
may attach themselves on an estate as freehold- 
ers, or they may go into town to learn a trade ; 
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but if they will accede to none of those alternsu 
tives, there can be no hesitation to declare, they 
should be taken up as vagrants, and condemned 
to hard labour. This would not militate against 
the comfort or happiness of any ^ell-disposed 
industrious free person ; it would only be di- 
rected against the dissolute and vicious, whom, 
could they be but seen, I am persuaded the ad- 
ministration would deem deserving of legislative 
control. 

The tradesmen and artificers in town should 
likewise be formed into companies. It would 
not here of course be fair to exact any payment ; 
means could only be taken to inculcate feelings 
of proper pride ; to rouse the more sluggish to 
a full exertion of their faculties, and to create 
such a general degree of respectability, if I may 
say so, as would induce a person hereafter freed, 
on joining them, to pay willingly his fine for 
admission. 

I have now given a brief outline of my plan ; 
and perhaps it will receive further elucidation by 
a recapitulation of its advantages. These may 
be ranged under six heads. 

I. It will be gradual in its operation ; no in- 
ducement is held out for precipitate emanci- 
pation. Any valuation of property would be 
at once superseded, and a certainty given to 
continue the colonies in an active state of cul- 
tivation, and as valuable appendages to the 
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crown. The slaves would acquire their freedom 
not in bodies, creating dangerous excitement, 
but separately, and in that silent and impercep- 
tible manner which is so desirable to produce 
general harmohy and security. By commencing 
at this early stage, the duties of the superintend- 
ant for receiving the rents could be easily ma- 
naged, and the general routine and nature of 
the proceeding be fully exemplified before there 
could be any great press for enfranchisement. 
Though the negroes would learn that they would 
have to work to a certain extent when they ac- 
quired their liberty, still it would not destroy 
the laudable desire to be free from restraint. 
A better feeling would be established. In place 
of tlje wild eagerness to live in an uncontrolled 
state of nature, more subdued, sober, and ra- 
tional sentiments would succeed, which, if not 
immediately, yet in a short time would act with 
greater: eflScacy to call forth general exertion. 
The peaceful and more industrious care little 
for the former state of liberty. They know well 
they are the sufferers, and reduced under the 
hated dominion of some of their fellows. But 
place before those men the prospect of being no 
longer subject to irksome restriction, uncon- 
strained to live under a bad master, privileged 
to choose what calling or business they pleased, 
in every respect treated as free citizens, and 
they would then become ardent in their applir 
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cation to attain so enviable a condition. These 
are the men whose circumstances should be ptiti- 
cipally . consulted. They would merely l\ave to 
work to a wholesome extent, and even that need 
not be presumed to continue perpetually; 6u 
the principle that wealth creates wealth, Bfom 
the state of things in the West Indies, the en- 
franchised negro might, by regular perseverance, 
so improve his circumstances that the rent would 
soon to him become insignificant. 

It is thus apparent that the measure would ac- 
complish every thing desired by the best part of 
the negroes. It is a very great mistake to ima- 
gine that the liberty of the Anti-Slavery Society 
is longed for universally. It is only so by the 
turbulent and daring, the ringleaders whofrighten 
the peaceable and timid into acquiescence with 
their projects. It ought to foe added, that the 
being under the immediate protection of the king 
would create a species of pride well calculated 
to increase the desire for manumi^ion. By 
proper measures on the part of the crown officer, 
any feeling of hardship in pa)dng the rent might 
be wholly removed. It would be easy to point 
out that it was to the benefit of the freed man*s 
family. 

II. Though the measure is gradual as affecting 
the nature of property, or in changing the ele- 
mentary constitution of West India society, it 
is nevertheless immediate in totally altering the 
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views and tone of thinking of the slaves ; wh^n 
it is fairly established, and properly under^ 
stoodf the dread of insurrection will at once 
terminate. This circumstance in itself demands 
attention, no less on account of humanity to the 
. . blacks, l&in in justice to the whites. The dan- 
ger and apprehension that exists throughout the 
colonies, is really melanchcdy. The severity of 
militia duty on the part of the young men,. I am 
convinced, occasions a great mortality. As to 
the negroes, surely, if any benevolent man re- 
flects on the blood that has been shed, the num- 
ber of misguided criminals who have been exe- 
cuted both in Demerara and in Jamaica, and 
the general suffering which has visited their 
unhappy families, he will allow that any regular 
tion which tended to allay the ferment, and gave 
security for the future, would be of signal ser* 
vice. So desirable an object never will be act. 
complished until the negroes learn that they 
must still work when they become free. No pro- 
clamation will ever produce the proper effect 
Any such 'measure is generally conceived to 
be fabricated within the colony ; it is at best but 
little attended to, and is very soon forgotten. 
The illustration must be presented visibly be- 
fore their eyes, and be permanent in its operation. 
An astonishing change in their views relative to 
the irksomeness of labour would then manifest 
itself throughout every estate. 
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. If in different parts of the colony tread-mills 
were established, exclusively for the punishment 
of free delinquents ; and if from time to time 
vagrants were taken up to be there punished, I 
am persuadedit would make no small impression 
on the negfoes passing and repassing. When 
they vff»t^ told that those persons were punished 
for not wOTkiug agreeably to the King's e'oin- 
niandJ; they would find how woefully they had 
deceived themselves; and instead of indulging 
in laziness, gloom, and dissatisfaction, they would 
•become active, cheerfulj and contented. The 
system would have incomparably more efficacy, 
and tend to greater security, than all the militiaiy 
pc^ts which it is now judged necessary to ered. 
Peace and harmony would be restored. The 
master, no longer agitated with continual alarm, 
would re-assume his accustomed kindness. The 
iiegro, taught by practical example, would eease 
to be haunted with visionary phantoms of ex- 
emption from labour, and would peaceably pur- 
sue his regular duties. 

Independent of these great and general ad- 
vantages, as an improvement in police the regu- 
lation would be most useful. Bad cbaractei^ 
would not have the opportunity to i*oam about 
the country, introducing vicious habits } ciii&e 
could be more easily detected; in town,- the 
dissolute woidd be checked in their career,- tttid 
a general amendment in morality would neeefi^ 
sarily ensue. Besides, As every free black man 
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would be better known* and more distinctly re* 
cognised, he would enjoy superior protection, and 
could not be subject to any improper treatment 
under the assumed pretence o¥ his being a slave. 
III. In the proposed state of things all persons 
would unite in desiring the prosperity o^' the' 
West Indies. It has been stated, that the an-- 
nual rent exacted from the enfranchised negroes 
would be in proportion to the disparity between 
the returns of labour and the cost of subsistence. 
The reader, in considering the returns of labour, 
must not view merely those articles having an 
exchangeable value in this country,^ In that 
case, to render the disparity little or nothing, 
all that would be required would be to depress 
the price of colonial commodities. Here the 
proprietor would be nuned, whUe all the evils 
existed as before relative to the negroes. - They 
would still be able, from the quick vegetation of 
a tropical climate, to raise as much food in one 
day as would last them tlie week. Now it was 
the main object to correct this injurious fecundity. 
The disparity, therefore, must have reference to 
SO material a circumstance ; and must be regu- 
< lated, if I may so express it, in con&rmity to a 
compound junction of the returns of exchange- 
able commodities with those articles of more 
local consumption. It will be perceived from 
' this, .that though, the price of sugw Nvould in 
. some i degree aJSect the disparity, it would be far 
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from being the governing cause : a multiplicity 
of other articles appertaining to sustenance en- 
ter into the enquiry, and exercise a greater or 
less degree of influence, according to the natural 
:q>ontaneousness of the soil. This, as has been 
already stated, varies throughout the West 
•Indies. 

Having thus pointed out the principles on 
.^hich the disparity is determined, it remains 
to be shown how an advance in the price of 
sugar would benefit all parties.. It must be 
apparent to any person who seads the debates in 
parliament, that there exists in a certain quarter 
a strong desire to depreciate West India property. 
Whether this is for the purpose of injuring the 
proprietors, or proceeds from a mistaken notion 
that it would tend to abolish slavery, is not for me 
to determine. If the latter be the case, I think it 
can be proved erroneous. It is allowed that agri- 
'. culture is the main groundwork from which every 
other species of industry must originate. When 
it is in a prosperous state, activity soon pervades 
' other branches of business. In England, during 
the period of general distress, its importance was 
fully exemplified ; and here the effect was less 
than would have been the case in any other- coun- 
try. The extent of the manufactures prevented 
the evil both from being so visible and so inju- 
rious. In places solely agricultural, there can be 
no redeeming counterpoise. There any distress 
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visits all classes*. Such is the case then in the 
West Indies ; and it is a great mistake to suppose 
that the negroes can possibly, even at a remote 
period, derives any a,dvantage. It should be re- 
collected that expence in a country is entirely 
relative. The workmen will allow that a dear 
rate of living is of little moment, when there exists 
a corresponding high rate of wages. So in the 
West Indies, when every thing is going on pros, 
perously, all, down to the poorest negro, en-* 
joy a better opportunity of making money. 
This fact is notorious j and, judging from obr 
servation, I should conceive that a negro 
would have more difficulty in raising a peculium 
of 50L at present, than he would lOOA if sugar 
were ten shillings higher. When this is thi^cajse, 
and when it is considered that his master is, in 
the latter event, enabled to indulge him with 
more comforts, we may safely infer that the 
negro is immediately benefited by high prices^ 
and that they by no means make the prospect of 
enfranchisement more distant. 

Secondly, The negroes manumitted accordr 
ing to my proposed plan would ^d their con^ 
dition improved. If their rent were in some 
degree regulated by the present price of sugar,- 
and the majority of them, through choice, lived 
as free peasantry on a plantation, they must par- 
ticipate in any advantages accruing from the in- 
creased value of the article cultivated. Say the 
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price of sugar afforded wages equal to two siail'- 
lin^per day:, and suppose the price rose so as to 
aifiml three : in this case it would be au object 
finr «nrery proprietor to hire negroes at any Uiin^ 
under that rate^ Competition wouM tb^rdfore 
be produced^, as in other places, and the labourer 
irould naturally Teceive the utmost that^ ootild be 
given. If his former condition then were the 
same as thatof a peasantin the most ocni&rtaihle 
state of society, any increase in the price of tb^ 
article cultivated would stiU fiauther improve his 
situaftion^ 

Thirdly, It would be for lihe benefit of the go- 
vemmmit, or the state itsdf. I have endeavoured 
to ahow, in the second <;hi^ter of t^is workf 4hBt 
€la» ^cdlomes 4co!i(ribute very m;ateriaUy to the 
pro^erity of the empire. It is, on this acooiefit» 
peculiarly ia^poitant to ooittimie the eadstMg 
species of cultivati^m. According to the present 
mewures, die upshot assuredly vmaild be, that die 
emandpailed negraes would but raise mereisuiBte* 
nance. According to my plan, sugar 4tnd co&e^ 
floticles having an exc^aqgeal^irakie, must of 
necesMty comtinne "to be raised. Suppose Ik^e 
disparky was adjudged precisely agreeaUle to<iie 
pvesent«tateof tfemgs. In that case it would be 
a matter ^' indifference w^hether a ftee ne^m 
shouM faere bimsdf as a labourer on «n ^tate, er 
Odtmnence a fflaiftai^waik, the returns of ^each 
* bl»fng (presmned equal, {n the course of itime^ 
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some diminutioB would nece^arily ^isue in the 
exteisC of sjugar-cukiyaiioii. But let any a(iy:ance 
take place in the pri0e of that aiticle, highca* 
wages could then be afforded, and this would 
have th^ obvious effect of inducing all labourers 
to engage in that business, to the evident ad- 
vantage of keeping up the commerce with this 
country. Again : in the reverse taking place, 
the cultivation, nevertheless, could not be supec- 
seded. A great number of persons, at the first 
setting out, would of course betake themselves to 
raise articles of mere local consumption as being 
more profitable. But the least reflection will shd^ 
Jiiat such could ilot be perpetual. What is for 
local consumption must be limited. An excess 
of production, therefore, would soon cause prices 
to fall in proportion : the evir would remedy 
itself; and the superabundant hands would again 
have recourse to their former employment to prq^ 
vide their rent. We thus perceive the propriety 
of uniting the value of exchangeable commor 
dities with articles in the way of food, in deterv 
mining ^e disparity between the cost of su,4»- 
sistenice and the returns of labour. TJie trade 
to the West Indies would be perpetuated ; and 
if the foreign slave trade could be stopped, 
pri^ees would attain a fair remunerating rate> to 
the benefit of all parties. 

Fourthly, The philanthropists could no longer 
consistently i>ppQS|3 the planters, attd endeavour 

x 4 
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to depress the price of sugar. If we look 
forward a little, and conceive a number oT 
the blacks emancipated, their interest would 
suffer as much in the fall of prices as the planter ; 
their wa^res would be affected ultimately in the 
same nTner as in any other country. If, then, 
the welfare of the blacks be the true object cf 
our opponents^ a cordial union must be at once 
effected. 

Lastly, It may be deemed superfluous to 
remark, that the planters would be duly gra. 
tified by any thing that would increase their 
revenue. 

IV. We have now to consider the great adl- 
v^tage derived from the crown rents* By these 
lunds the colony is burdened with no expence; 
A most extensive system of education could be 
established : and means would be afforded to con- 
tribute to many other useful purposes. After a 
little time an accumulation would regularly ac* 
crue, and it would almost be impos^ble to de- 
scribe the assistance given to civilisation. . Mag- 
nificent institutions and splendid works of art 
might arise and ornament that land, which had 
formerly been the abode of barbarism. 

V. After the considerations of humanity, the 
prosperity of our country should next occupy 
our thoughts. Could but the unhappy feelings 
which now exist towards the West Indies be re- 
moved, a wide and ample field would yet be 
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presented for commercial enterprise. In the 
present gloomy aspect of affiirs, no merchant 
will advance the smallest sum to relieve tempo- 
rary distress. A desirable outlet for the circu- 
lation of capital is thus lost; and the sinews of 
foreign powers are braced by those means which, 
under a wiser policy, should strengthen our own 
empire. All this is owing to the insecurity and 
danger in which the colonies are involved^ 
But let a change take place, and the alarm 
subside, and loans on mortgage would be freely 
advanced. In adopting the measure in ques- 
tion, I think it has been satisfactorily shown 
that tranquillity would quickly follow. We 
might then see companies formed, confidence 
restored, and the national means of defence in 
any future war powerfully augmented. 

VI. Not the least of the ^advantages consists 
in the allowing many other improvements to be 
safely introduced. One of the great objections 
to the present plan of amelioration arises from 
the interest of the slave being presumed to be 
in direct opposition to that of his master. Con- 
cession becomes, therefore, more critical, and 
likely to be misinterpreted. Besides, as eveiy 
inducement is held out for the negro to become 
free, without the most remote prospect of his 
becoming a productive labourer, the proprietor 
sees clearly that his property will be frittered 
away by degrees, and that cultivation in the 
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end must entirely cease. He knows well that 
the value of his gang will sink at each st^ .still 
lower ; and that even supposing he gets some 
indemnification for each slave, ultimately the ca- 
pital sunk in the lands and buildings will be I03& 
It is this reflection of losing, at lea,st, one half c^' 
his property that renders him so averse to preeipL- 
tate means of manumission^ But l0t there be « 
certainty of the continuance of cultivatk^, so tbiU 
ihe works on the estate shall still continue necess- 
sary, and then it is a matter of no importance t» 
him how many of his slaves are freed, provided Im^ 
receive the fair value. The prime people beiiig 
obliged to wprk, in a state of Ubeily, would aJjS^ 
remove the likeUhood of their separating them 
selves from their families, and another great ap<- 
prehension is consequently greatly diminished It 
ought, moreover, to be observed, that tte autho- 
rity now unavoidably exercised in looercing l«i- 
bour arises from the peculiar h^abitA of thinking 
of the slaves, and tfeeir identifying tihe idea 'of 
freedom with that of idleness,. So unfortu^ 
nate an error once eradicated, an obedient ab^ 
crity would soon be displayed, rendering th? 
^iutiesofmanagement comparatively easy. Frott 
what is here stated, it will be convincing iCbst 
the rigours of slavery might be abated in geo- 
metrical proportion. Many of ihe objeetioiaB 
to certain regulations, urged in the foregoing 
chapter, would no long^ be applicable. Tj^ 
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were th^^re made in conformity to the principle 
and end of the Order in Council under investi- 
gation. If that principle be changed, a corre- 
sponding alteration may ensue in the bearing of 
each individual enactment- 
It TRay iKrt be unnecessary briefly to enume- 
rate the various accessaries of subsidiary amelio- 
ratkm that could wi<fe propriety be introduced, 
after the proper ground-work was established. 

In the first place, I conceive it a primary point 
to create as many artificial wants as possible. 
Even at present there is more progress made in 
iJtm particular than would be generally supposed. 
It i« very erroneous to suppose the blacks slow 
or inapt, in inutating the manners and customs 
of the whites. In town, a great anxiety pre- 
va3s to make a display in dress : the feeKng 
would soon extend itself over the country, and 
awaken a species of pride that powerftdly acts in 
banishing barbarous habits. Any disposition of 
this Mnd cannot be too much encouraged by the 
proprietoi'. But it is the dergyman of the pa- 
rish on whom principally should devolve the 
doty of direeting the conduct of the negroes 
muler has charge. He 'should not allow one to 
come to chnrcfe, unless attired in a proper and 
reputaiUe manner j and if he were to make hrai- 
self acquainted with their domestic concerns, to 
see that thw houses were clean and comfort- 
aMe^ their fumitErre kept in order, and every 
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means taken to elevate their taste and sense of 
enjoyment, in a little time, any dread of their 
returning to a state of nature would be com- 
pletely removed. 

The next great object is to abolish the use of 
the whip. Though I have reprobated the idea 
of accomplishing this point by a legal enact- 
ment, I have nevertheless admitted the practice 
to be repulsive and degrading. It has, however, 
already been stated, that it can only be super- 
seded by task-work J and if my project were 
carried into effect, that desirable system of ma^ 
nagement would be speedily attained. I shall 
offer a few suggestions which I think would 
serve to hasten that period. On every estate 
there must be some vicious characters, and in 
reality it is on account of them alone that the 
whip is used as an instrument of authority. The 
greater part of the gang thus seem degraded 
dn account of the conduct of a few. Npw, if 
the latter were separated from the rest, forming, 
as it might be termed, the refractory list, with 
whom the old mode of coercion and punishment 
continued, while the gang at large were in- 
dulged with the new regulation, I think the best 
effects would ensue. In a little time, the ill 
behaved being detached, and treated with com- 
parative opprobrium, would amend in their con- 
duct, and one by one get removed from the 
ignominious list. An institution of this kind 
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would make a marked impression on the minds 
of the negroes, and effectively facilitate the task- 
ing of labour. When this end is attained, the 
third state of slavery is fully established. Seve- 
ral other of the proposed improvements could 
now be adopted. It will be recollected I com- 
mended the recording of punishments, as also 
giving them a formal imposing effect. The 
celebration of the marriage-ceremony, it is to be 
supposed, would be gaining ground; and the 
judicious means instituted to qualify persons, as 
evidence in courts of justice, would awaken a 
:spirit of emulation, and lead to a propriety of 
conduct exceedingly conducive to the general 
prosperity. After a few years, means could be 
taken to raise the negroes still higher, and to 
make them, in the eye of the law, no longer 
chattels. In this case, all the agricultural classes 
would be attached to the soil, and the privilege 
would be given to the mechanics and others to 
choose theip own masters. As this effects a 
change in the nature of property, sufficient time 
should elapse, after the passing of the act, to 
remove any demur that might arise on the plea 
of injustice. As regards the ultimate benefit of 
the slaves themselves, this time should be consi- 
derable. It has been usual to estimate West 
India property at fifteen years' purchase ; I 
think, therefore, on passing the law, this period 
should be allowed before it began to operate. 
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If this be c(Hisidered long, I have only to re- 
quest that one or two circumstances be attended 
to. The slaves would then be in the last stage 
of slavery, just preparatory to a general meiging 
into freedom ; and what is very essential tacaiw 
template, the rising generation, being instructed 
in a superior manner, would better appreciate 
an increase of personal privileges. 

It will thus appear that I design the system to 
be in a fair way to e^qiire in what a statesman 
would deem a v^y few years. In order to im- 
print the plan of j^oceedxog more strongly up<m 
the understanding of the reader, I shall here 
|>resent at one view the heads of the measures. 

Firsts To establish a proper tenure in the land 
for all fr^e persons ; also, to institute imme- 
diately a vqgrant law. 

After the foregoing had become understood, 
and hitd totally altered the views and sentiments 
of the negroes, b» to the true mature of civil 
Uberty^ to Carry into effect the other tninw imr 
provements we have enumerated* 

By thii^ time, it is to he presuined, th^ eocer- 
tions of the managers would have abolished the 
whip. In five years or so, the laws to be passed 
attaching slaves to the soil, to come into fowe in 
fifteen years. During this interval, and indeed 
from the commencement of the system,, con- 
tinual manumissions would be taking fdace 
agreeably to my plan^ 
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In twenty years hence, chattel property in 
slaves would no longer exist. By this time a 
great number of the active and enterprizing 
would have become free, and would be rapidly 
rising in circumstances j the routine of all these 
nteadUres would be fully known, and the order 
and constitution of civil society would be clearly 
developed. It will be perceived thatt I have 
held out no undue encouragement for the ne- 
groes to procure enfranchisement, though even 
becoming tenants of the crown, and obliged to 
be industrious. I have purposely avoided doing 
so. I think that knowledge and civilisation 
shotild first have made fbrther progress, and the 
rising generation have attained mahhood. At 
the expiration of twenty years such woulci be 
the case, arid then every facility should be held 
Out to promote ntanumission. Perhaps the 
best mode of pursuing that end would be td 
divide the pJeculium into six {lairts, allbwing the 
slav« to purchase by degrees one or in We days 
in thef week a& he pleiilsed^ It is ea^ to perceive^ 
that then, in a very short space of time, th4 Idftt 
vestige of slavery would disappeisif. Many men, 
liow in the prime of life, might witness the happy 
consummation. They Woiild dwell with plea^ 
s^e- 0^ the ttiagnificeilt Achievement; they 
would behold, with pfoud eji^tilt^tiofl; thirotighoiit 
ffee tresteffl ar^hi|)elago, Uiat while the ilUfktfid 
African still pined in slavei'y in foreign colo- 
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nies, wherever the British flag waved liberty 
flourished. / 

I trust there can be no difficulty in the case. 
All the unoccupied land belongs to His Majesty, 
and he can, obviously, charge what rent he 
pleases. Injustice cannot befal any indivi- 
dual. The negro, in stepping into freedom, 
finds precisely the same change as if the exu- 
berant fertility of the soil were changed into a 
rough though healthy state, requiring constsuit 
tillage. Every writer of eminence allows that 
this latter degree of productiveness is the best 
conducive to the prosperity, the morality, and 
the happiness of a people. The grand feature 
of my plan is to accomplish that object. It 
might be viewed by the savage with aversion ; 
but the civilised being hereafter would rejoice 
in its adoption. Even to those who would 
come immediately imder its influence, no real 
hardship could be admitted. It would raise 
them to the most comfortable condition that a 
peasantry had ever enjoyed. Nay, we may go 
much further; for, to whose benefit does the 
rent contribute ? not to a landlord, capricious in 
his exactions, nor yet the King, as he holds it 
merely in trust, but that of the .man's own fa- 
mily. It goes to instruct and civilise his chil- 
dren, that, when he descends into the vale of 
years, he may contemplate the fair prospect of' 
their attaining wealth and distinction. 
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CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS. 



That the public opinion is at present hostile 
to the colonies it l^ould be folly to dispute. 
The word slave strikes directly at the feeU 
tngs, and prompts an immediate exclamation to 
abcdish the system at once. ^^ What is morally 
wrong can never be politically right,*' is ab ad* 
mirable precept, worthy of the celebrated man 
from whom it ori^nated. But admitting to the 
full extent iis unanswerable truth, it is aj^arent 
that a wrong may exist which cannot have im- 
mediate redress. Were it now proposed to take 
men from Africa to make them ^ves in the 
West Indies, perhaps an individtiial could hardly 
b^ found to palliate its injustice and criminality. 
At present, however, the case is entirely dif- 
ibrent ; all that we can think of, is the best aiid 
widest mode of abolishing the evil. It is to be 
hoped, the firitish public will carefiiUy separate 
^se considerations. It is but imperfect hu- 
manity, to feel for a victim, without employing 
liie best means of affording relief. The men 
who are loudest in denouncing the eo\0mHp 
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seem to think more of their own ostentatious* 
popularity, than the welfare of the slaves j and 
they resort to mere declamatory appeals, where 
the judgment alene should be consulted. If 
they stopped even here, the injury would be 
limited j but with unwearied activity they pro- 
pagate statements of the most calumnious nature, 
which must necessarily produce an extraordi- 
Hary effect, as from the distance of the scene of 
action, a considerable i. time must elapse before 
l^y can be refuted* The result has produced 
pn both sides a degree of rancour perhaps, un*- 
Pfiralleled in ordinary political controversy. Moe- 
disrate men would conclude, that theaccudevs 
and the accused were equally deserving of re-- 
prehension ;. but in^ the present question, as r^ 
Ifttes. to, the latter, there are some particulars 
i^rhich miat^rially quf&lify this censure. . ^i 

I believe the great majority of the nation 
are inclined to be impartial. Some bias un- 
questionably exists, but I still conceive it not 
so insuperable as^ seriously to obscure the: iia^ 
de^standing. If then in private life twonaon 
were discovered wrangling with inveterate acrfc- 
mony^ the one exclaiming, " Ye selfish, hai(d- 

hearted) brutal scoundrel,*' and the other rejoin^, 
ing, "Ye base, lyings canting hyjK>crite,'- mKitd 
not the fhrst measure be to examine into^the :caiiae 
of the quarrel. Should it be found; that ia^: it 
gjBfected the one, itSj ^ouirce were simply wheth^ 
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or not he was to be made a beggar^ exposed to 
the taunts and scorn of the world; while, on the 
part of the other, it were a mere matter of spe- 
culative opinion— in liiis case, would not the 
parties be viewed with very different feelings ? 
Supposing, what in such instances is generally 
the fact, that truth lies in the medium, would not 
the indignation of the former be regarded as ex- 
cusable ardour, while the violence of the latter 
would be deemed malignant acrimony? This 
would be tlie natural conclusion, and it is ob- 
viously applicable in the great controversy now 
at issue. I can readily imagine a man, defending 
bis property, to express himself with warmth j 
but it is not reconcileable to my ideas, to employ 
defamatory libels in the advocacy of benevolence. 
Mr. Buxton, seated at his fire-side, and conning 
over his speech to be pronounced in parliament, 
may behold in perspective the termination of his 
pixgects — - the blacks hailing him as their deli-^ 
verer ; he may fancy he sees in the burning 
embers before him, the future senate-house orna- 
mented with his statue ; and with such delicious 
thoughts of the approaching immortality of his 
name, he may retire to repose and dream of the 
enviable distinction. On the morrow, when he 
returns to his ordinary pursuits of life, he be- 
holds the smoke of his brewery quietly curling 
upwards emblematical of the perfect security he 
is enjoying. Not so the unfortunate West India 
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planter j his mind is disturbed Avith the prospect 
of irretoediable ruin ; he finds men rancoroudy 
dstermined to accomplish his destruction : turn 
which way he wiU, he perceives danger ;. and it 
is no wonder, that he will be indignant 9Xtd sace 
at heart to be unheeded in ; his appeals to his 
countrymen, and treated with contumely. 
'I make these observations to endeavour, if 
possible, to induce the public more accurately 
to consider the real situation of the two con- 
flicting parties. The one is engaged in a spe- 
culative object; it may be right, or it may be 
Wrong, but as humanity is the avowed motive, 
to be deficient in ^r dealing is not only re« 
prehensible, but it is scandalous and criminaK 
¥^ scarcely a publication could be found 
j^mknating from ib0 Anti^Slavery Sodety, \i^hich 
does not contain the most palpable and bare* 
faced mangling, if not perversion of facts, evin- 
c^tg an evident determination to stop^ no m^pf 
for the attainment of its end. l^ven among the 
leaders of the party, no ^lisciimination is^ ex-er- 
dised in the selection of authcMities. I needonly 
recal to recoHection the debate in the Houi^e of 
Commons on thef l6th March last. Mt. Bnxton 
then made a statement relative to the cril^ treats 
ment of a negro on plantation Clonbrook in Deme* 
mra. I am persuaded, from the manner in ^hich 
his observations are reported, that they nrust-have 
tmde a great impression on the House* .It 'will 
be enough for me to observe, that Sir B.D'Urban 
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itistitated an enquiry in the colony, the proceeds 
ings of which were transmitted to the Colonic 
Office, and which fully proved> that the assumed 
flagrant injastice depicted by Mr. Buxton wa^ 
completely unfounded. About the satne time^ 
Mr. Gumey of Norwich, in a speech at a public 
meeting, described in exceedingly strong Ian* 
guage, a horrible case of atrocity that had been 
exercised on' the negro named Jack Gladstone^ 
whose wife had been taken away from him by 
the manager. On enquiry being made here, it 
appeared that thef statements of Mr. Gurtiej 
Were quite erroneous. • Mr. Brougham also^ in 
the debate felsitive to Mr. Smith the missionary, 
but partially stated some circumstances, which' 
produced all the effect of misrepresentation. Ift 
alluding, for instance, to the Conduct of the 
Judge-advocate irt milking a very sh6rt speech 
at the opening, and an elaborate one at the doset 
of the trial, Mr. Brotigham inducer a belief 
that it was from premeditaited design. I would 
appeal to every member who waiS present on that 
occasion, and ask if the liianner in which this in- 
cident was handled did not materially influiencer 
the decision. Now the assumed impropriety 
might have beeft contrary to the usual mode of 
proceeding, but in comnion fairness it ought to: 

* I hatye alluded to this example^ a^ several papers of 
the day, presuming it to be true, have commented on th0 
dtxmhy o£ the system in Demerata with pecuUttr severity. 
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have been stated, that it was quite accidental. 
It was the fiscal of the colony who actfed as 
Judge-advocate at the commencement of the 
trial. This gentleman, being a. foreigner ad- 
vanced in years, and perhaps not thoroughly 
acquainted with the routine of proceeding, cer- 
tainly did not occupy the attention of the court 
very long in his preliminary address. In the 
course of the trial, he became indisposed, and 
his place was taken by another gentleman, who, 
being engaged in the active duties of his pro- 
fession, would naturally feel disposed to exert 
himself to a greater extent. Had the speech 
commenting on the evidence of the prisonfer 
been spoken by the same person who commenced 
the trial, I acknowledge there might seem some 
intentional deviation from ordinary procedure. 
But it will appear from what I have stated, that 
nothing of the kind was intended. I make these 
remarks to point out the extraordinary disad- 
vantages under which the colonists labor. ' I 
am well aware that the first impression is gene- 
rally the strongest, and the nature of the case 
precludes the possibility of detecting any er- 
roneous statement at the moment. The great 
majority of the people too unfortunately form 
their opinion from isolated cases. I say unfor- 
tunately, because in this manner no intricate 
and complicated question can ever be judged 
of .correctly. If I were inclined to recriminate 
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on the characters . of our opponents, I could 
produce abundance of instances where, to^ speak 
in. the most moderate manner, &cts have been 
distorted. 

But it has been my anxious endeavour te 
rcgect so unworthy a mode of meeting the con- 
troversy. I do lament that the West Indian 
advocates in general should have condescended > 
to notice every ridiculous calumny which has 
been propagated against them ; unmerited ac- 
cusation may certainly justify a spirit . of re- 
taliation; but it should be recollected that the 
best part of the nation, in the mean time, become 
thoroughly disgusted ; and that, on the whole, 
that party will have the advantage who are most 
industrious in disseminating their publications. 

On this account, when . any insulated case of 
atrocity in the colonies might be brought for- 
ward, I would suggest, along with another writer, 
one general answer : Your statement, at best, is 
likely. to be exaggerated; whether exaggerated 
or not, it is but a detached instance of hardship^ 
which might happen in any other country; and^ 
whether it might happen in any other country 
or not, emancipation is uot^ the cure for the 
evil. For my own part, it appears ithe extreme 
of mental imbecility for some member of the 
African Institution to he seen holding forth on a 
single case of cruelty with a ludicrous affectation: 
of. importance, as if the fate of the whole West 
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Indies depended upon. its truth, or its falsehoods 
J£ jn eamvfmmtyj in.:tfais .maim^.isf to faffi coq-( 
denmed ki tiie gross, eiren in England ;W!e jaded 
only go the length of a street, and we dbiall find 
isdmndant aeeasic»i of condemnation. 

: The debates in the House of Conunons^ where' 
ifie should naturally expect thaD an enlarged vie w^ 
of the question would be taken, a^o exbibit, in; 
general, font a partial considemtioni^^ those, grand 
^»d primary principles which shdidd be imt 
disposed of, before minute and minor particu^ 
laris are ooticedt If we analyse the speeches 
q£ Mr. Buxton, and some otiMers of thatparty^ 
\Fhat do they amount to ? Why, that slavery is 
sapposeai contrsiry to Christianity; that some 
years i^ the British went to A&ica and stcde a. 
number of negroes i that those n^roes are Uable 
to be flowed ; jthat they cannot choose their emh. 
ployment as in thisr country ; ^d that therefore 
Hie, system should be abolished. I never could 
discover any further reasoning* Some case €if 
cruelty, which, perhaps, had occupied the fiMrei^ 
ground on twenty preceding occasions, is gene^ 
rally introduced to excite srympathy and rdieve 
^e dull monotony of common^plaee assertion,. 
Even if we take Mr. Wilberforce's pamphlet,^ i 
am a&aid we would seek in^ vain for any thing) 
worthy of the. name of argument ; there i» no 
attempt to define the future condition of :^e: 
blacks } every thing is supposed to be aoemiK* 
pUshed the moment they are made free. J 
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fl|)eak this with the utmoi^t smqerity. I can^ 
Bdt be ignorant of tbo influence which Miv 
Wilberfbrce exercise on the Qpinions of the 
cofDmiuuty. I acknowledge that, at one period, 
I mysdf regarded bim as one of the most 
eminent statesmen of the day. But when I com- 
menced to examine more attentively into the 
question of colonial slavery ; and when, to go to 
the fountain head, I read over the effusions of its 
principal advocate j it is no affectation whatever 
to declare, that I could not help involuntarily ex- 
claiming^ Are these tihie arguments of that man wh^ 
has made his name another word for humanity^ 
Is this all that can be said to justify the stripping 
a great number of our own subjects of their pro- 
perties ? Had ihe absence of reasoning been itis 
only objectionafale feature, little attention would 
probably have been excited ; but, unfortunately^ 
as i trust it has been sufficiently shown, its in^ 
flammatosy appeals have stirred up aspirit of rebel' 
hxm in the colonies^ wbich probably may never be 
subdued. It should be carefully recollected^ that 
before the question was last agitated, every thiiig 
in the West Indies was perfectly qpuiet Mr. Wit 
berforce uniformly asserts, in. his speeches in the 
House of Commons, that the dang^ of insurrec** 
tion is always impending over the colonists* i 
must be allowed to say that this is very erroneous^ 
Previous to the publication of bis pamphlet, I am 
notaiwareof asingle part wheveeven thesemhlaocei 
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of discontent existed ; unless, indeed, it was where 
Mr. Smith the missionary preached. Surely the 
conclusion then is manifest, if any reflection .be 
given. Had partial disturbances been- continually 
taking place, Mr. Wilberforce, and the Anti* 
Slavery Society, might have some grounds for 
exculpating themselves from being the cause of 
the bloodshed ; but as there was nothing of the 
kind, men cannot close their understandings 
against the plain palpable conviction, that it was 
their intemperate and inflammatory statements 
which instilled thoughts into the minds of the 
negroes, which would never have been awakened 
had they been left to themselves. 

For fear of extending this work to too great 
a length, 1 have refrained from animadverting 
on many imputed cases of inhumanity in the 
colonies, which, if not completely unfounded, 
could easily be shown to be so coloured as to 
amount, virtually, to a perversion of truth. 
Indeed, in my opinion, the publications of our 
exponents carry, in a great measure, an antidote 
along with them. Any impartial person must 
perceive that they come from a party,, preju- 
diced, and inveterate ; and it is enough to say, 
that their representations of colonial society . are 
obviously all on one side. Any redeeming cir- 
cumstance in favour of the system is carefidly ex- 
cluded, while whatever can be urged 'against> it, 
is ^nagnified to produce the most^imposiogeffdot. 
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This may be excusable in a lawyer pleading for 
his client ; but I do again intreat the intelligent 
enquirer to consider if it be in unison with that 
sacred feeling which the philanthropists avow 
to be the governing motive of their proceed- 
ings, and on which alone they rest their claims 
for popular applause. I am well aware, that 
where an opinion is once fully formed, it is 
exceedingly difficult to remove it. I may, how- 
ever, make one or two observations which are 
peculiarly deserving of attention by all good 
men, anxious to decide with justice. In ge- 
neral, when any doctrine or argument is ad- 
duced contrary to our previously-received sen- 
timents, the first impulse is, not to consider 
whether it be right, or whether it be wrong, 
but to view it as an attack upon our principles, 
and, therefore, for consistency's sake, to use 
every effort to refute it It is not that there is 
a want of ingenuousness ; the feeling in a great 
degree operates unknown to ourselves. Let any 
man in private life search his own bosom even on 
the most trivial occasions, and he will be sensible 
of the truth of this remark. How much more 
then wUl it operate in the great question now 
under discussion. There are very few persons, 
indeed, who have that coolness, that patient 
desire to attain the truth, which would lead them 
to weigh well and deeply every single argument 
jsAvBXiced by an opponent ; and if such be the 
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case With the very best men, it should be further 
considered that many would be unwilling id 
acknowledge an ^tered opinio]^ 

This proceeds from a modt mistakei^ idea of 
consistency. That the abandonment of his poli-^ 
tical principles should expose a man to scorn and 
derision, when he deserts his party to accept vk 
place or a pension under governmlent, is a natursrf 
consequence of such dereliction ; but in ordinary 
life no such result cs^n be dreaded ; tod I do 
believe obstinate adhereqce to an opinioni under 
all circumstances, to be very ityurious to morality* 
What is it but to maintain tkat age shtold per-^ 
sist in die errors of youth ^ that the expe^ 
rieaiced man of fifty should regard things in the 
sam^ light as the raw youth of twenty. Per* 
severance in erroneous opinio is no vei^ com* 
mendable quality^ and mdeed it impHes a wiant 
of susceptibility to that which^ is the foundatipu 
of all virtue — self-approbation. Let me hope: 
that the present work wUl escape the influ^ 
ence of this weakness^ Many, doubtless^ witt 
at first be disposed to shut their ea^s ^igainst 
its conclusions ; but I can only re(|uest, if the 
views I have taken of slavery be dififen^nt irom 
what they , had previously conceived^ that they 
wUl endeavour to divest tiiemselves of undue^ 
prejudices, and go into the in^ry fairly ^d 
impartis^y. The^ Anti-Slavery Society, I am 
afraid, will remain ineorngible; If W^ w?)^ 

13 
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to i^crutinis^ any one of their most zealous and 
active writers, I am.persuaded his conduct would 
exemplify the feeling I have been endeavouring 
to Ulustrate. When this work is honoured with 
his perusal, I am certain he would consider 
litdie whether it were correct or incorrect ; he 
would only think of straining, his ingenuity to 
find out some argument to be urged in reply. 
That this is not a very estimable kind of ben^e- 
volence none would dispute ; but I believe its 
prevalence is sufficiently verified in our inter- 
course with society. 

Should ever at a subsequent period our oppc^ 
nents find themselves deserted by the intelligeirt 
part of the public, and their views of free la- 
bour be found to be visionary, what must be their 
feelings? When they recollect the property 
that lias been destroyed, ttie many lives which 
have been lost, and the deep injury which the 
power of their country has sustained, liow wiU 
they justify themselves in the eyes of the com- 
munity for the indiscreet precipitance and the 
intemperate violence by which they had beed 
actuatedi 

I am afraid, they would find the common-plao^ 
excuse^ that they, had done every thing -for 
the best, little calculated to screen l^m fyotn 
gieneral obloquy^ It behoves the more moderate 
imd virtuous of 4:he party ta reflect in^ time oii 
Uie very critical situation in. which 4hey iti^ 
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placed They have, unquesticmably, a great 
deal in their powerl I am. not so.ilUberal as to 
deny that there are many among them eminent 
for their candour, and solely giiided in their 
conduct by the most upright and patriotic senti^ 
ments; but I would wish to impress upon their 
minds, that even animated by the best motives, 
they may do a great deal of injury if they act 
merely from the first impulse of the feelings, 
and neglect that patient investigation which 
may draw conclusions very different from, mere 
appearances. Even among the leaders of; the 
French revolution we must admit there were 
some excellent men; but in a little space of 
time their voice soon became drowned in the 
general clamour, and their name was alone used 
as a puppet to delude the unsuspicious, and to 
screen the atrocious conduct of their less con^ 
scientious associates. Something similar in prin- 
ciple may be the case as to the African Institution. 
Though I have reprobated strongly the pamphlet 
of Mr. Wilberforce, I would, nevertheless, wish 
to believe that he is carried further by the import 
tunities of friends than his own judgment would 
prompt him. He should carefully recollect 
that his future fame is at issue.^ For my own 
part, I hope it will not appear presumption, but 
I must hazard the prediction, that, twenty years 
hence, the censure that will be passed on his 
name, for his latter exertions against the colonies^ 
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will more than balance the celebrity he had pre- 
viously and deservedly acquired in his zeal and 
perseverance in abolishing the slave trade. Let 
it not be understood that I suppose he will ever 
he coiidemned for his animosity against slavery^ 
abstractedly. I mean only that he will be cen- 
sured for his superficial notions as to the proper 
niode of doing it away, owing to which a mortal 
blow has been levelled at his own country, with^ 
out the slightest benefit to tlie objects of his 
humanity. It is very well, in ordinary afiairs, 
to get rid of an error, by exclaiming, I was 
mistaken. But it is materially different in le- 
gislation; there, want of impartiality is injustice, 
and ignorance becomes criminal. 

In the next session of parliament, it is morie 
than probable, the fate of the West Indies will 
bie finally decided. 

In conclusion, let me once more conjure the 
reader to give an enlarged view to the whole of 
the question, and not to take it in patches. To 
facilitate so necessiary a proceeding, I would re- 
commend that whenever a discussion arises, four 
grand points be kept carefully in mind. 

First, To consider the principle of free and 
slave labour, in all its extended ramifications. 
To reflect on its operation in times past ; and to 
view the state and progress of society not only 
throughout the different parts of the West Indies, 
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but likewise as to the woi'king dasses in oar ow4i 
coiinby. * 

Secondly, — To dwell on the importance of 
the colonial system to the parent state. To in- 
vestigate impartially the benefits it donfersp im 
cotidmeree, as well a$ the aid it affoi^s to ow 
imtional means of defence. 

Thirdly,— To compare the evite which exist 
in the slavery of the West Indies with those of 
free black society in any other part of the World; 
and to give the imagination a little rtogeand 
reflect, what would probably take place in the 
colonies, if the slaves were freed. 

Lastly, — When any case of heinous cruelty 
is advanced, not to form a final opinion at the 
moment, either for or against ; but to recollect 
that the accused party is at great distance, and 
that, in common justice, he should be heard in 
self-deffence. 

If these points are attended to in the de- 
bates in either House of Parliament, no matter 
how the decision may go, the members will at 
least have the proud consolation that they did 
not proceed in an imperfect, heedless manner^ 
but that the subject received that grave atten- 
tion its importance demanded; 

One more consideration of fearful magnitude 
may likewise be noticed. If any writer advo- 
cates the continuance of slavery but for a single 
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day, he runs the risk of being stigmatised as 
illiberal ; while, on the other side, the extreme 
of censure and denunciation against the colonieii 
is only the more lauded, as evincing zeal and 
benevolence. The writers and speakers on the 
opposite side uniformly make the most of so 
great an advantage. They insinuate that they 
Are opposing a powerful body of men, by whom 
they will be calumniated, but that an honest 
sense of duty prompts them to persevere. 
Clothed in the engaging garb of sanctity, it may 
be truly said, that prepossession is so much in 
their favour, that their point is almost carried 
before they have uttered a syllable. I would 
scorn to cast the slightest aspersion against the 
religious creed of any man ; but there is really 
a feeling generating in this country which, be- 
fore it stops, may produce serious and lasting 
evil. I allude to what is generally regarded as 
warmth of charity, but which, in truth, is cold 
as ice in some of those relations which most men 
cherish with sacred ardour. Many of those 
most inveterately opposed to the colonial system 
reprobate the idea of local attachment. Under 
a vague, indefinite universality of feeling, they 
affect to regard the most remote inhabitants of 
the globe with the same degree of affection that 
they do their nearest kindred. The common 
cant is now, any one of God's creatures, or any 
piece of God's earth, is equally estimable. This 
may be very fine philosqihy, a^d ia unison with 
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a pure religion j but I must be allowed to say, 
it destroys, at one fatal blow, that sensation 
which, of all others, tends most to exalt the hu- 
man mind, and to rouse the noblest sentiments 
of our nature, the love of country. It will 
be a rueful day for England when this feeling is 
lost When her power becomes diminished, her 
most valuable colonies laid open to desolation ; 
and when all has been accomplished by meek 
philanthropists, reckless in their career, and cal- 
lous to remorse, I apprehend that their tempo- 
rary popularity will soon be exchanged into last- 
ing execration. Let the infatuation be resisted 
in time, let patriotism be cemented with huma- 
nity, and let the welfare of the British empire not 
be whoUy overlooked. The colonists are united 
to you by the ties of kindred and of blood ; they 
expect not to be severed from their common pa- 
rent with unnatural harshness, but to be taken to 
her bosom in amity and friendship. Errors and 
evils may exist : they wisli not to screen them, 
but to lay them bare to your inspection ; they 
only make one request, that whatever is at- 
tempted for amendment, shall be grounded on 
proper principles. 



THE END. 
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